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INFANTRY 
IN BATTLE 


This edition is not a mere reprint. The en- 
tire book has been completely revised. Many 
of the sections have been entirely rewritten; 
much of the tactical doctrine restated; and 
new maps have been substituted for those of 
the first edition. 

INFANTRY IN BATTLE treats of the tac- 
tics of small units as illustrated by examples 
drawn from the World War. It checks peace- 
time ideas against the experience of battle. It 
is the only book of its kind in print. 

By use of numerous historical examples the 
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reader is acquainted with the realities of war 
and the extremely difficult and highly dis- 
concerting conditions under which tactical 
problems must be solved in the face of an 
enemy. 

In addition to the American examples, ma- 
terial has been drawn from the combat ex- 
perience of other armies, including the Eng- 
lish, French, and German. 

Although not a textbook and not written 
in textbook fashion, it lends itself admirably 
to the use of instructors and students. 
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Let us first go back a year ago. The shadow of war lay 
over the world. Pacifism had failed; weakness was an 
invitation to partition, treaties were being cynically dis- 
regarded, and arbitration had become a mockery. The 
stronger, the ruthless nation had begun to dispense justice 
for its own benefit. Already only military power could 
guarantee to a nation the chance for existence and eventual 
servivel. People of all nations were beginning to look 
anxiously around and to plan for their future safety; we, 
perhaps, not yet so much as those nations which lay close 
within the darkest part of the shadow. Hurriedly, nerv- 
ously, they checked over their defenses—guns, t tanks, 
planes, ships, factories, and masses of men. At that critical 
time in our own nation few of our citizens were noticing 
the men who would direct the energies of this vast nation 
in war—the professional soldiers. They were, for the most 
part, unknown and unimportant. 

The intelligentsia—the jugglers of modern ideologies 
—looked down their noses at the Army. They forgot that 
the people who make a war may be ‘silly, but that the 
people that wage it cannot afford to be. True, an occasional 
modern thinker might intellectually find a reason for an 
army if he could bring himself to think clearly about it. 
But in most of their minds there was clear animosity—an 
animosity not based on reason but on emotions aroused 
by the symbol of the one thing that human thought ap- 
pears unable to solve. That one thing is war. And war, 
to the intellectual, was too plainly indicative of the primi- 
tive, puny state of our vaunted human intellect. 

So these workers in words, ideas, and thoughts, the 
articulate part of the American folk, were mainly alike 
in their aversion—to use a mild term—to the Army. 
Strange, wasn’t it, how this heterogeneous list of writers, 
speakers, idealists, scientists, religionists, philosophers, 
pseudo-philosophers—practically all the vocal parts of our 
population—had one powerful emotion in common. They 
disliked the professional soldier. One could also add the 
revolutionary Communist to this group, so that often we 


had the spectacle of the atheist and the man of God shar- 
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sional Soldier 


ing the same bed. A quaint conceit—the red nightcap of 
liberty on the same pillow with the churchly black one. 

All of these people shuddered over the horrors of war, 
and rightly so. For who does not? But often the basis for 
their shuddering was the self-conscious feeling that they 
themselves were not capable of —— up in battle 
unless it be w aged with words. Consequently, many of 
them acquired a sense of inferiority which grew distortedly 
and caused them to vent their spleen on the only symbol 
of war that confronted them the profe ssion: al solc lier. So 
it was often true that back of the intellectual opposition to 
the military lay, not cold reason, but hot emotion. 

Not that all this ever bothered the soldier. The soldier 
has yet to be heard of who, because of this, ever added a 
stroke to his golf score. But the soldier could nevertheless 
see the danger in certain of the modern ideologies, certain 
of the social processes that would not produce soldier 
material. He yearned for the type of man that went into 
the Wilderness and into the Argonne. But he had long 
since begun to fear that he would not get them. For to the 
modern educator especially a sluggish thinker for the 
most part- —the acquisition of ideas was paramount, the 
acquisition of ideals secondary, and the physical defense 
of either, abhorrent. Thus the products of our educational 
timberline might perhaps be only inferior soldier material, 
and, by the same token, inferior human beings. 

But the soldier does not make wars. He merely takes 
the war handed to him by the people, and tries his level 
best to finish it in accordance with the wishes of the very 
people who began it. The picture of the professional sol- 
dier which for years has been so assiduously projected by 
the portrait of a thirsty, power- -drunk individual, only too 
eager to engage in any war just for the fun of it—is simply 
silly. Indeed, many wars would have been prevented if 
the counsel of the professional soldier had been taken. And 
many future wars may likewise be prevented. 

So the professional soldier gets along reasonably well 
and pays little attention to the attitude of any particular 
class. He himself knows that his government any gov- 
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ernment, for that matter—is upheld by bayonets. He may 
not know how to model a statue or write a sonnet, or eve; 
turn a neat paragraph of prose, but he does know how 
handle the bayonetmen. Which is important. 

Little enough study is given to the professional sold; 
and his cohorts by the busy research worker who i: Vesti. 
gates almost everything else under the sun. The m litar 
has been called “‘the next to oldest profession.” Bu 
weighty tomes are written by sociologists and othe: 
dents about “‘the oldest profession” to one book abo 
military. Yet the sociologist who neglects the signifi ance 
of military force and looks on an army as a glorified | police 
force- —negligible in sociological matters—is missing 
big point. He fails to observe fully modern events and 
fails to interpret them fully. 


Aft, 


At almost any time in the past one could envisage wars 
then in embryo, that every sensible military man would 
hate to see born. But those wars were born, never fear. for 
people make wars—not soldiers. The soldier only hghts 
them. 

The professional soldier does not start a war under an’ 
circumstances unless he is sure of the outcome. He js ; 
practical man who regards war fundamentally as a busi. 
ness and not as a gain. There is little romance in it for 
him. And he never—no, never- -gives his opponent an 
even break if he can help it. The people who make the 
wat may want to do that and in our country generally 
have. It is hard going to have to wage such a war. One 
hopes it will not happen again. 

It could well have been asked up to about a year ago 
why the Army existed when so many classes were either 
actively or passively hostile to it. But in a democracy there 
is always a certain hard-headedness which the illuminati 
often dub i ignorance and which resists all attempts to in- 
culcate the belief that the millenium is just around the 
corner. Even though democracies are usually ungrateful 
to their leaders, particularly the military ones, still they 
know in the back of their collective heads that they need 
them. Furthermore, as the past year has shown, it is always 
astonishing in the end how little weight the writers and 
speakers carry when they go against the deep swift current 
of public opinion. 

Of all people in the modern industrial system, the pro- 
tessional soldier has more insight into the minds of men 
than any other class. He is the best practical psychologist 
extant. He does not regard men as a conglomeration of 
reflexes and conditioned responses, as the psychologists 
appear to do. He knows him for what he is, an integrated 
personality, with great capacity for self-sacrifice and an 
irritating habit of doing thoughtless, roistering things at 
an inopportune time. He sees man in the round and 
knows him in the raw, and doesn’t think he is such a bad 
product after all. To the professional soldier, man is not 
damned by original sin; nor is he, as our “uplifters’’ would 
have us believe, the victim of circumstance. 

Nobody in our modern civilization thinks of men as the 
professional soldier does. To all others men are producers, 
consumers, clients, sales prospects, cases, subscribers, 
parishioners, or what not. Seldom, if ever, does any pet- 
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ian son deal with more than one facet of the perplexing 
- phenomenon called man. But the professional soldier deals 
with all sides of man. He feeds, clothes, doctors, works, 
die amuses, shelters, disciplines; arouses self-respect, faith, 
Am loyalty’, patriotism ; teaches self-reliance, courage, sex, and 
Gfx, ocher st subjects neglected by the schools. There is more to 
the job than just teaching the art of war. The soldier 
ome therefore knows men individually or in the mass as no 
iin ther group in modern life does. He can do more with 
‘ nd this last by itself is something worth close study. 
al = for instance that your industrialists cannot get a man 
eo work overtime fifteen minutes without giving double 
— pay; whereas the professional soldier in peacetime can 
ould work him twenty-four or forty-eight hours at a stretch 
a. with no more reward offered than a good meal, a a good 
shes sleep, a word of commendation. And in war he can lead 
. men into a sleet of deadly lead in order to gain an objec- 
= tive. Men offer their lives to the professional soldier for 
rothing when they won't give their employer fifteen 
= minutes. These are the stark facts. A strange commentary 
= on our so-called scientific civilization. 
cae The writer or student who dismisses all this by saying 
the that it is only iron discipline—fear of the anueeie~— 


ally which drives a soldier forward, is only proving how little 
~ he actually knows of men and particularly of the soldier. 
Furthermore—and this should strike home to the gentle- 
men who are running our schools—the soldier calls on 


e his men to sacrifice themselves, to offer their lives for the 
i, good of the whole, and he gets his request. On the other 
- hand the schoolmaster could not persuade his pupils in 
2 general to sacrifice anything important for the good of 
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anyone. Yet the schools have over ten years to produce 
their effect, the army only a few short months on the 
average. Crude as the professional soldier may seem to 
most intellectuals, he still has something which puts over 
to those he leads a great moral lesson in a short time. 
He accomplishes something that almost no one else in our 
modern civilization can accomplish or is accomplishing. 

Just what sort of a fellow is the American professional 
soldier? He is generally the product of a middle-class 
home, seldom of a wealthy home. Indeed, many a laborer 
or mechanic or farmer now has a son wearing the shoulder 
straps of an officer. Men have often practically lifted 
themselves by their bootstraps from lowly jobs to a com- 
mission, and often these last, when placed in competition 
with graduates of West Point, Harvard, Columbia, Yale, 
or Princeton, come out on top. 

The accusation is often levelled at the professional 
soldier that he is narrow, reactionary; with little vision 
and no imagination—in short, trustworthy but doltish. 
This will bear a little investigation. For the most part, 
Army officers are graduates of some good college or uni- 
versity. But that is only the beginning of their studies. 
They must do much postgraduate work in the Army 
schools. It is not unusual for an Army officer to put in six 
years of study during twenty or twenty-five years of 
service more or less, in such schools as The Infantry 
School, The Artillery Schools, The Air Corps Tactical 
School, The Command and General Staff School, and 
The Army War College. You will seldom find an officer 
on the War Department General Staff who has not had 
from three to six years, or even more, of postgraduate 
study to fit him for his job. In civil life all of these officers 
would have earned through such study the magic letters 
Ph.D.—which would automatically entitle them to ad- 
mittance into the inner circle of the intelligentsia and to 
respectful attention whenever they gave out an opinion. 

It is doubtful if any professional group are so rigorously 
trained and educated as the American officer. Foreign of- 
ficers, because of birth or breeding, may be selected for 
higher training, but the American Army tries to give it to 
all who can qualify, and there are a lot that do qualify. 
When men in other professions are beginning to relax 
a bit after making their niche in life, the professional sol- 
dier is still plugging at his books. Men with grey- 
sprinkled hair not uncommonly work all night at their 
problems—a forty-eight hour stretch is not rare. This 
strenuous work often goes on, not for a few months only, 
but over a period of years. 

Narrow work, no cultural value, one might say. Again, 
perhaps; but not as narrow as the graduate study in medi- 
cine, psychology, engineering or other sciences. What is 
there cultural 5 learning to snatch out a pair of tonsils; 
or the reactions of a rat in a maze; or the ieieney of the 
mercury-turbine engine? These are no more cultural than 
studying how to bring up Class | supplies, industrial 
mobilization, or the exterior ballistics of machine-gun 
fire, all of which are elementary subjects in the soldier's 
training. His proper field of study is everything that man 









has ever done, not only as an individual, but as a memb., 
of a nation or group of nations. From this he traces th, 
causes of past wars and from his data he can predict why 
there will be future upheavals. As a consequence he js no, 
so naive as to accept the conclusion—so prevalent today 
——that our entrance into the last World War was due t 
the machinations of our munitions makers. Moreover, |, 


is obliged to go back to the humanizing influence of troo, id 
duty, where he deals with men in the mass and thus neve, A, 
does he get far away from the vitalizing, warming, though ee 
often crude contact, with human nature. All the theorie i 
he learned must square with this realistic environment. a 
True, we have a few—a very few—professional soldiers 
who are also professional scholars. They are great lads Us 
They can reach down through the corridor of history and ole 
with a long arm pluck out any fact or, on the other hand, lat 
project themselves into the future and tell exactly how - 
a gigantic regulating station should be run in the next ol 
war. They can discuss Spengler, Freud, or the Italian pr 
condottiere. They are clever fellows, all sib to the doctors N 
of philosophy, but—and this is a pity—the troops are _ 
cold to them ever. o- 
Aside from that, the professional soldier has all the th 
weaknesses of other humans but with few of the petn 
virtues. He'll take a drink or several of them and on special os 
occasions get politely tight. But he has three great virtue: de 
which are not too common: One, he is absolutely hones, “ 
and this applies not to money matters only; second, he has a 
a clean-cut conception of what the word “duty” means, p 


and, drolly enough in this modern age, he uses it in all 
seriousness; and he has faith. Faith in the country and its 
destiny, in democracy and its methods, in something 
greater outside of this puny human intellect of ours. And 
this last, no doubt, disqualifies him utterly from ever 
being a modern intellectual. 

He has spent a great part of his life traveling up and 
down this broad continent, from Monterey to Montreal. 
He knows the people, has lived with them, and knows 
their problems. And yet he is not one of them. He is a 
citizen of no state but of the United States at large. He 
seldom, if ever, votes or becomes intellectually or emotion- 
ally entangled in political problems. He may not be 3 
great social thinker but he knows what the common man 
wants because he knows the common man—is a common 
man. And he realizes when political or economic evils 
press hard on this common man and make him restive. — 

Furthermore, he has spent years beyond the limits o! 
the United States. He knows the tropics, the heat, the 
fecund growth, the insects, the dankness, the people who 
live there, struggling in the grip of Nature at her cruelest. 
He knows the beach, at Waikiki and the liquid sunshine 
of Hawaii, and the remnants of the giant Hawaiian chiet- 
tain class—figures such as Phidias never had to model 
from. The Far East is more familiar to him than New 
York is to the Kansan. 

He admires the Chinese girls with their semi-modern 
garb, the throat-high military jacket and the skirt slit to 
the knee. Their faces of pale-yellow ivory pointed to the 
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-hin, their slanting provocative dark eyes, the thin, small 
all these he knows. And also the Chinese merchant, 


va ed in silks of rich hues, grave in his courtesy, calm; 
dignified despite his rotund shape. A gentleman in the 
mart of trade. But behind all this the professional soldier 


senses the 400,000,000 that is China, the civilization that 
extends back thousands of years when the western Euro- 
pean was a half-naked, vermin-infested savage. He sees 
China awakening after her long sleep and just now be- 
ginning to rub her eyes. Here is vast physical power, such 
power as he understands well, and he hopes it never will 
be unleashed in his day. 

And he comes home to the provincial thought of the 
United States wondering. What if he cannot become 
vitally interested in the newest social experiment, or the 
latest frill in psychology, philosophy, or the like? He has 
seen enough of the world and its people to know that 
neither he nor anyone else has the ability to solve all the 
problems that arise. Only piece by piece do we progress. 
No one generation can do more than make a tiny advance 
—just a fraction of a step. So he doesn’t bother to support 
or oppose any scheme which, its originator thinks, solves 
the problem of life. After all he is but a soldier. 

Therefore, he turns to his job which is to make this 
country safe from aggression so as to permit its people to 
develop as they must, or as the last resort, to fight the 
wars of the people when—God help them—the people 
make such wars. If, in ordinary times, he seems im- 
portunate in his demands for weapons of war, and doubly 
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so in times such as the present, this is not because he 
wants to begin a war, but because he knows this impertect 
world of ours and has a very definite idea of what it means 
to try to fight wars without the tools it takes to win them. 

It would be better for all concerned, as many non-mili- 
tary folk are now finding out, if thinking people knew 
the soldier personally his life and his function. Merely 
seeing a parade or a military review is not to see the pro- 
fessional soldier. It would, indeed, pay any professor of 
history, psychology, or sociology, to spend part of his 
sabbatical year with the army— if only he would leave 
behind his preconceived notions with his books. And 
if such a one should make this visit, he should never tell 
the soldier that some new scheme is going to prevent all 
wars. For the soldier has heard that before, and wars are 
still going on and will go on when all who live today are 
dust. Bigger minds than any in our own crass culture have 
tried that and have failed miserably. Do not say to a soldier 
that war is silly and unscientific. He knows that perfectly 
well. And he knows something else often forgotten: man 
himself is silly and unscientific. 

It is not too late now—though it is a bit late 
intellectuals to come close to the Army. Many are already 
realizing that fact. Witness some of those fine minds who 
write for The New Republic and The Nation. At all 
events it is the soldier who will take the sons of the people 
and make soldiers of them. If he does his job well the 
people will win the war when next it comes. For it always 
does come, as the soldier knows. 
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ENGINEERS 


IN THE 


BLITZKRIEG 


By Captain Paul W. Thompson 


Corps of Engineers 


Early on the morning of May 1o last, a German engi- 
neer battalion, motorized and strongly and peculiarly re- 
inforced, rolled westward over the road Aachen-Maas- 
tricht. The battalion was traveling with the advance guard 
of a division—one of the many which, at 5:30 that 
morning, had crossed the three frontiers —Holland, Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg—as the great Entscheidungskampf 
im Westen (decisive battle in the West) got under way. 

This particular division—the one advancing toward 
Maastricht—had immediately ahead of it a job which, of 
all those facing the invaders, must have rated tops, both 
in difhculty of execution, and in importance. bee just 
across the ten-mile-wide, almost wh: and almost 
undefendable Maastricht Appendix, lay the strong for- 
tified line of the Albert Canal. And the keystone of that 
line, most formidable of the works around Liége, ‘ ‘one of 
the strongest fortifications in Europe,’’ was Fort Eben- 
Emael. Fort Eben-Emael lay four miles south of Maas- 
tricht, within the sector of our advancing force. 

What I have so far written is intended to illustrate a 
cause-and-effect relationship- —the cause, a strong fort in 
the path of an advancing force; and the effect, an engineer 
battalion, peculiarly reinforced, well to the front of the 
advancing force. The mission of that engineer battalion 

was to assault and reduce the fortifications at Eben-Emael 
—by German doctrine a ty pical engineer mission. 

The German language, with its wealth of succinct mili- 
tary terms, has a word for the engineer: he is the Babn- 
brecher (the breaker of the way) for the infantry. He 
is the Bahnbrecher whether the obstacle is a crater to be 





filled, a minefield to be destroyed, a 
stream to be bridged—or, a fortifica- 
tion to be reduced. As the Bahn- 
brecher, his work is connected not 
remotely but intimately with that of 
the infantry. And frequently, as in 
the case described in the opening 
paragraph, he operates as the very 

arhead of the attack. So, not only 
is he a Bahnbrecher; he is also a 
Kampfer — that is, a combat, and 
not a technical, soldier. Of this latter 
fact he is proud, and his feelings 
often are reflected in his actions 
and his remarks. For example, he 
calls himself a Pionier (not an Inge- 
nieur). And among the things that 
an officer of Pioniere would classify 
as non-essential is the degree in engi- 
neering which attaches to his Ameri- 
can counterpart. Every consideration 
of the German engineer battalion 
evidences this emphasis on combat 
—on combat engineering as involved 
in getting the infantry forward. The 


German artist’s conception 
of climax of an Engineer as- 
sault operation — Engineers 
at grips with an emplacement 
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battalion is organized, equipped, trained, and indoc- 
erinated to that end. Before looking further to the end 
itself, we may well examine the means through which 
the end is attained: sgpoianine, gi training. 
For this purpose I shall make specific reference to the 
engineer anion of the “se infantry division, since 
chat battalion is the model for all other general engineer 
units in the German Army. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE ENGINEER BATTALION 


[he engineer bate: alion of the German infantry division 
is Ors sanized about as shown in figure 1. Except for the 
trains, the organization could be that of an infantry unit 

(less the supporting- weapons units). Each engineer com- 
sanv has its three platoons, each platoon i its three sections, 
and each section its two squads. As in German infantry 
units, one of the squads is built around, and takes its 
name from, a light machine gun. The section sergeant 
commands this light machine-gun squad and in addition 
to him the squad contains four enlisted men. As in in- 
fantry units, the other squad is called the rifle squad. The 
section corporal commands it, and it contains eight other 
enlisted men. Each man in the squad is armed with the 
caliber .30 carbine. Thus the strength of the section is 
about fourteen enlisted men. With this as a basis, and 
making some assumptions as to the strength of head- 
quarters and trains, the company figures out at about five 
officers and 1g0 enlisted men; that of the battalion at 
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Figure 1; Basic or ganization of German engineer 
battalion. 


about twenty officers anc 750 enlisted men. 
officers to enlisted men 


The ratio 

is accordingly about one to 
thirty-seven, a proportion far smaller than the corre spond- 
ing one for our engineer combat regiment, and consider- 
ably under that for our newly organized engineer combat 
battalion. 

The infantry division of which this engineer battalion 
is a part is itself a triangular organization. It has three 
infantry regiments, two artillery regiments, a signal bat- 
talion, and the service and supply units. The aggregate 
strength of the division is perhaps 14,000. Thus the ratio 
—engineer strength to aggregate division strength—is 
about one to eighteen—a ratio somewhat larger than is 
the case for the American division. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Those who have followed the course of events in Europe 
have remarked the continuing presence of the horse 
throughout the German Army. For what it is worth in 
this respect, the engineer battalion is a case in point. 
Two of the three companies in the battalion are called 
“foot” companies. In ae all platoon tools are carried 
in horse-drawn wagons. In company headquarters of the 
foot companies there is some motor transportation. The 
soldiers march afoot. The third company, all trains, and 
the battalion headquarters, are completely motorized. 

The wagons that carry two-thirds of the platoon tools 
(those in the two foot companies) are small—each drawn 
by two horses. The trucks that carry the other loads are 
large—five tons or so unloaded. Most of the trucks have 
three axles, with all six wheels power-driven. Reconnais- 
sance cars are open and powerful, with four-wheel drive 
and four-wheel steering. Some of the prime movers in the 
bridge train are half-tracked. The ponton and trestle 
equipage is carried on four-wheel trailers. All of these 
vehicles are Einheits models, standard throughout the 
German Army. All have great power and great cross- 
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Figure 2: The standard German explosive is TNT. This dia- 
gram shows the various forms in which explosives are issued. 


country ability. Conspicuous by its absence in the Ger- 
man battalion is that hallmark of American engineer trans- 
portation—the dump truck. 

Owing to the use of such large vehicles German motor 
columns are relatively short and heavy. That is an especial 
advantage in a country where roads are many and good 
and where drivers are also few and poor. 


ARMAMENT 


The basic arms of the battalion are the light machine 
gun and the carbine. These fit into the organization in the 
manner already described. Except for two men in the light 
machine-gun squads, all enlisted men carry the carbine. 
Officers carry the pistol. Thus the armament is the same 
as that of the infantry company. The engineer battalion 
lacks, of course, the accompanying weapons found in the 
infantry regiment. 


EQUIPMENT 


The appearance of the German soldier, with his full 
helmet, cylindrical gasmask, and leather boots, has become 
well known through the photographs that have appeared 
during this and the other war. Everything is so much in 
order that one is reduced to commenting on the fact that 
the German engineer soldier does, whereas his American 
counterpart does not, carry an intrenching tool on his back. 

Explosive is the fundamental engineer material, and the 





Germans give it attention commensurate with its impor- 
tance. The standard German explosive is TNT, and it is 
found in considerable quantities in units from the platoon 
up. Not only is the explosive there in quantity; there also 
is an issue, size, and shape for almost any purpose. The 
various forms in which explosives are issued are shown in 
figure 2. The .2-kilogram (.44-pound) block is the direct 
counterpart of the familiar American '/-pound block, 
and is the form used for general demolitions. The cylin- 
drical block is adapted to small bore-holes. The 1-kilogram 
slab is used for making bangalore torpedoes and for other 
distributed charges. The 3-kilogram block forms a power- 
ful concentrated charge (geballte Ladung), peculiarly 
useful in certain operations | shall describe later. Along 
with these explosives go conventional fuses and detonators 
—and, in addition, a detonator that operates on a delay 
principle, like that of a hand grenade. 

Closely allied to the explosives described above are the 
grenades and mines. These are carried in quantity by all 
units from the platoon up. The German tank-mine is 
large, calculated to do more than simply break the tread 
of the enemy tank. The German hand grenade is the 
“potato-masher” of World War fame. 

All German engineer units are equipped to lay quick 
obstacles (Schnellsperren) at a moment's notice. These 
obstacles are carried in all vehicles likely to see action. 








nclude the mines mentioned in the paragraph 
steel-wire rolls similar to the American ones, and 
types of mines improvised from issue explosives 
Also useful in the erection of obstacles, and in many 
' perations, are the power-saws carried in the pla- 
These are powered by single-cylinder gasoline 

and each can be carried and operated by two men. 
German units are equipped with air-compressors on 
bout the same scale as are American units: two per com- 
However, the German compressor is towed as a 
axle trailer, while the American one constitutes 
the 
American power-saw works off the air-compressor (in 


the built-in load for a 1'A-ton truck. Incidentally, 
trast to the German one, which, as has been mentioned, 
rasoline- powered ). 

En gineer floating-bridge equipage the world over falls 


nat all into several classifications: assault and recon- 


aissance boats, footbridges, light bridges (say, » five 
tons). division-load bridges, Caren lead ey aig It is 
, characteristic of the Gasean Army that the various 


classes of bridge equipage are carried relatively far down 
in the organization. For example, the combat company 
has its own reconnaissance and assault boats, and the 
battalion carries some ponton and trestle equipage. 

The American solution to the reconnaissance and assault 


problem is the light wooden, nesting “assault boat,” 
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British solution isa 


tolding boat and the German so 


lution, a“ rolled 
and sacked for transport on the road, and is inflated (by 


bellows pump ) 


pneumatic boat The latter is deflated 
and stiffened with a wood n Hoot tor use 
in the water. It is bulkheaded off into compartments so 
that to sink. It is 


carried In Various Sizes, the most common onc be ing 


a single puncture does not cause it 
about 
nineteen feet long and seven feet wide, with a buovancy 
of about two tons and a wei: ght of about 350 pounds. The 
Germans have used the pneumatic boat very extensively 
during their recent oper. ations. This tact 1s atte sted by the 
number of times in which pneumatic boats have ap peared 
in photog: aphs of these operations. One such photogr: uph 
1S higure 3, which shows the boats In use as piers tor an im 
provised footbridge (over the Meuse River? ). Other pho 
tographs have shown the boats in use as i Mena boat 
ferries, assault boats, multiple boat rafts, piers for light 


(say four-ton) ponton bridges. 
The Germans have no footbridge as such. The mannet 
in which footbridges are improvised has been noted above 
The 


equipage which assembles into a bridge 


German battalion carries a ponton and trestle 


carrying loads to 





Figure 3: German " pneumatic boats” 
in use somewhere in Flanders. 
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about five tons. The bridge has no American counterpart. 
From the technical viewpoint, it is interesting chiefly in 
the manner in which balk and chess are combined into 
single “units of superstructure.” 

The standard German ponton and trestle equipage as- 
sembles variously into two types of bridge: the normal 
bridge, taking loads to about nine tons; and the rein- 
forced bridge taking loads to at least twenty tons. The 
bridge has been used extensively in the operations over the 
numerous waterways of western Europe. Apparently it is 
capable of taking all loads in the panzer division. From the 
technical viewpoint, the bridge has many interesting 
features, such as the use of square-end half-pontons and 
the use of steel I-beams for balk (both in contrast to 
American practice). The characteristics of the bridge are 
such that it must be assembled by the method of rafts— 
this resulting (usually) in rapid assembly, but requiring 
a high degree of skill in watermanship on the part of the 
construction crew. (The American bridge is best as- 
sembled by the safe and sure method of successive pon- 
tons. ) 


TRAINING 


In peacetime the German engineer officer had two years 
in which to convert his conscripts into engineer soldiers. 
[he time was utilized to the last minute. It was nothing 
unusual to see a company build and dismantle a ponton 
bridge, and repeat the operation six times over, in the 
course of an afternoon. It was nothing unusual to see a 
company take off in the morning, march ten miles with- 
out pause, go through an exercise, and march back home. 
There were many practical exercises, often with units 
from other arms participating. Invariably the exercises 
were as kriegsmdssig (alike to war) as it was possible to 
make them. There was an air of seriousness, of determi- 
nation, of reality about everything. And in the back- 
ground, dominating the scene, was the idea that the engi- 
neer is not a technician but a Kampfer. 


Tue Resutt: FLANDERS AND FRANCE 


With this brief preview of the German engineer bat- 
talion, we may return to the battalion that was rolling 
along toward Maastricht early on the morning of May 10 
with the mission of assaulting Fort Eben-Emael. Accom- 

lishment of this mission involved the use of Pionier 
Stosstrupp Taktik—a German phrase which I shall trans- 
late here as “engineer assault tactics.” These tactics pre- 
sent the Bahnbrecher in his most fighting form. 

The essence of assault operations as applied to the re- 
duction of fortifications lies in coming to grips with the 
individual emplacements, and in the application of explo- 
sives to them. The process of closing oak an emplacement 
involves protection from the fire of that and other emplace- 
ments, and protection against counter-attacks. Thus, the 
work of the engineers must be supplemented by the actions 
of other arms. In fact, assault operations constitute an 
outstanding example of the precise codrdination between 
infantry, air force, artillery, and other arms that has 
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characterized German operations throughout the recent 
campaigns. 

The composition of an engineer assault detachment js 
dependent, of course, on the mission in hand. As already 
noted, the engineer component of the detachment charged 
with reducing Eben-Emael was a full battalion. Attached 
to the battalion was a force—probably about two compa. 
nies—of infantry, and some antiaircraft batteries ( prob- 
ably 20-mm. guns). For this particular mission the de. 
tachment was motorized, and was traveling with the ad. 
vance guard of the division. 

The prime items of equipment carried by the engineers 
in the assault detachment are the explosives by which the 
emplacements will ultimately be demolished. In this con- 
nection, the large 6.6-pound block (figure 2), fitted with 
delay grenade-type fuse, is especially effective. There are 
also the items of special equipment used in getting close 
enough to place the charges, and in actually placing them. 
Among these special items are flame-throwers for blind- 
ing and searing; thermite grenades for blinding, searing, 
and melting; smoke ae for blinding; ladders for 
scaling; long poles for placing charges in inaccessible 
places. Several of these various items of equipment are 
discernible in the scene shown in the picture on page 424. 
Incidentally, the long charge-placing poles to be seen in 
the picture also appear (broken down) on the packs of 
several of the party shown crossing the footbridge in 
figure 3. 

The reduction of Fort Eben-Emael is an excellent and 
typical example of the technique involved in assault 
operations. The detachment arrived at Maastricht within 
an hour of crossing the border, and after very little delay 
(and after incidents not pertinent to this account) suc- 
ceeded in crossing both the Meuse River and the Albert 
Canal. The detachment then was on the Eben-Emael 
(west) side of the canal, and about four miles north of the 
fort. 

Fort Eben-Emael was on a bluff almost two hundred 
feet above the surface of the canal. It overlooked both the 
canal and the river. It was occupied by a force of about 
1,300 officers and men. The — layout of its most im- 
pee works are shown in figure 4. It was considered to 

all but impregnable. 

Beginning at 5:30 a.m., May 10, the fort had been 
taken under heavy bombardment, especially by the Ger- 
man air force. As the bombardment proceeded, the as- 
sault detachment worked itself southward along the west 
bank of the canal. Its progress was slow; it was held up by 
fire from the fort and from numerous machine-gun nests 
over the countryside. By late afternoon, however, the de- 
tachment had reached the small stream running along 
the foot of the bluff just north of the fort. The stream 
was unfordable. 

Meanwhile, late in the morning, the bombardment had 
ceased, and had been followed without delay by the land- 
ing of a parachute detachment within the fort. This de- 
tachment appears to have been composed of enginecrs, 


and was commanded by an engineer officer. It succeeded 
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‘mmediately in establishing contact by radio with the ad- 
vancing assault detachment, and thereafter kept this de- 
cachment informed as to the situation within the fort. De- 
tails as to whatever other actions the parachute detachment 
may have taken ate lacking.’ 

Arrived at the unfordable stream, the assault detach- 
ment took cover, and awaited the coming of night. Dur- 
ing the night, pneumatic boats (which had been used 
in crossing the Meuse at Maastricht, and had been left 
there) were brought forward and the detachment crossed 
the stream. It now scaled by ladder the steep slopes lead- 
ing co the upper level of the fort. Details are lacking but 
it appears that the parachute detachment must have 
covered these operations. In any event, the coming of 
dawn saw assault and parachute detachments join forces. 
The assault began forthwith. 


We can assume that the assault progressed in normal 
fashion. Certainly it had been rehearsed in detail. The AA 
guns went into battery, firing direct at the ports of indi- 
vidual works. The infantry prepared to repulse any 
sorties or counter-attacks. The engineers crawled forward, 
concentrating on certain individual works. They carried 
their explosives, grenades, smoke candles, flame-throwers, 
poles, and other equipment. They took advantage of the 
blind areas formed by their own smoke, and by the many 
craters resulting from the bombardment (these craters 
being, incidentally, the chief benefit deriving from that 
bombardment). If they encountered wire, they cut 
through it with bangalore torpedoes. Finally, they reached 
the outer walls of the works themselves. 

Here the scene must have been one of terrifying action. 
An artist’s conception of it is shown on page 424. Flame- 
throwers are playing against ports, grenades are bursting, 
projectiles from the AA guns are ricocheting, and engi- 
neer soldiers are hugging the dead spaces, throwing and 
placing their charges. With their explosives they are at- 
tacking the sensitive parts of the work, the ports, the tur- 
rets, the hinges. 

At Eben-Emael this sort of assault continued through 
the morning. One by one the works and emplacements 
were rendered untenable. At 12:50 p.m. the Belgian com- 
mander raised the white flag and surrendered to the engi- 
neer lieutenant colonel commanding the assault detach- 
ment. The Battle of Flanders was barely thirty hours old, 
and the German engineers had already done much to de- 
stroy the myth of the invulnerability of the great post- 
World War frontier fortifications. 

Actually, and as in other phases of the blitzkrieg, there 
is nothing fundamentally new about assault tactics as 
practiced at Eben-Emael. Even to the fame-throwers and 
the supporting weapons, the assault detachment of 1940 
is the Sturm bataillon of 1915. The single new wrinkle ap- 
pears to be the parachutists—and it appears that they 
hgured only in the assault of Eben-Emael—and not de- 
cisively there. Assuming that the defenders were imbued 


‘Newspaper accounts of this operation hinted at the use by the 
parachutists of a mysterious gas, calculated to paralyze the enemy. 
No confirmation of the paralysis-gas rumor has been forthcoming. 
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Figure 4: Elements of Fort Eben-Emael. 


with the will to resist, the secret of the success of the as- 
sault detachment lay in thoroughly trained personnel, 
adequate equipment, careful reconnaissance, thorough 
planning and rehearsal—and, finally, in the precise co- 
ordination of the participating arms. 

The story of Eben-Emael was repeated, certainly sev- 
eral and probably many times, as the German divisions 
broke through one after another of the fortified lines in 
the Low Countries and northern France. However, al- 
though these assaults on fortified areas may have been 
the most spectacular of the activities of the Bahnbrecher, 
they were not his only ones. 


River Crossincs 


For example, there were many waterways to cross the 
Meuse, the Albert Canal, the Scheldt, the Lys, the 
Somme, and others. Indeed, on its approach march, the 
assault detachment whose operations at Eben-Emael have 
been described found the Meuse bridges at Maastricht de- 
stroyed. The crossing was forced in the face of the enemy, 
under the cover of fire from the antiaircraft batteries, and 
possibly with the help of parachutists landed on the far 
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Figure 5; Crossing of the Vistula by the German Fourth Army, September 4-5, 1939. 


bank. Later in the morning other engineers constructed 
ponton bridges across the river. 

Throughout the advance through the Low Countries 
and France bridges appear to have been thrown quickly, 
almost precipitously, across the waterways. Evidently the 
tempo of the classic river crossing was stepped up greatly, 
and perhaps some of the classic requirements were brushed 
aside. The part which parachute or air units may have 
oe in establishing bridgeheads is not yet discernible. 

owever, it is clear that most of these crossings were made 
in the face of an enemy whose front was constantly being 
penetrated, and whose flanks constantly faced envelo 
ment. Probably the river lines were not defended in the 
classic manner. 


An account of a crossing of the Vistula River during the 
Polish campaign’ reveals what may have been pical 
“blitz-crossing” practice. The crossing was made uring 





*Vierteljahresheft fiir Pioniere, No. 4, 1939. 


the advance of the Fourth Army eastward across the Corti- 
dor. The advance had begun at dawn, September 1, and 
by the night of September 3 had reached the Vistula in 
the area Graudenz-Kulm-Bromberg. During the night 
of September 3, the ferrying of ie units with sup- 
porting weapons had been begun south of Kulm. The 
Poles were resisting, but apparently not in force. At about 
this time (night of September 3), corps orders were given 
for the construction of a division-load ponton bridge in 
the vicinity of Kulm. 

The map of figure 5 has been designed to show the es- 
sential elements of the crossing. The operation was under 
the command of an “engineer regimental staff,” to which 
had been assigned, by the corps, the three motorized bat- 
talions and the nine bridge-trains involved. Apparently 
this “regimental staff” corresponds somewhat to our 
corps engineer headquarters. 

Reconnaissance during the night of September 4-5 had 
shown the existing ferry site at Kulm to be the most ad- 
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-eous site for the bridge. The river there was about 
feet wide, with a maximum current of about three 


yvanta; 


1,00 7 
feet pet second. Construction was to be by the method of 
rafts, the rafts to be built at chree different points, as indi- 


cated on the map. The assembly of the bridge proceeded 
in the face of only desultory resistance. There was ap- 
ay no enemy ‘artillery fire and no enemy air activity. 
Under these conditions the bridge was completed i in about 
ten hours—a fair, but by no means remarkable, per- 
formance. 

Rumors of bridges tailor-made for specific locations and 
ready for insertion in the slot should probably be dis- 
counted. The very fine ponton and trestle equipage of 
the Germans, complemented by the thoroughly trained 
engineer units, is tailor-made for any stream. However, it 
is true that, due partly to the restricted authority given 
the Allied bridge guards, many bridges were captured in- 
tact. Meanwhile, conjecture as to the methods used in 
getting super-heavy tanks across the streams should await 
confirmation of the reports that such tanks were actually 
used. BARRIER OPERATIONS 

So far, there have been received no reports of any large- 
scale use of barrier tactics on the part of German engineers 
during the recent campaigns. From the German view- 
point, the campaigns emphasize the overcoming of, rather 
than the erection of, obstacles. However, it is well not to 
let this obscure the fact that the German engineers were 
prepared to supplement their Bahnbrecher work with 
equally eficient Bahnstorer (barrier) work, had the oc- 
casion demanded. 

German barrier tactics further illustrate the intimate 
coordination between engineers and other arms. The so- 
called Sperrverbande are detachments made up of engi- 
neers, infantry, machine-gun units, antitank units, and 
perhaps antiaircraft units. Such a detachment is prepared 
to take over an area, convert it into a Sperrgebiet (obstacle 
zone), and so deny it to the enemy. It is a case of co- 
ordinating the obstacle- -power of engineers with the fire- 
power of the other elements of the detachment. 

As an indication of German thought on the possibilities 
of barrier tactics, I may cite the German belief chat a gap 
like the one that opened between their First and Second 
Armies at the Marne in 1914 could be closed for an ade- 
quate time by Sperrverbande. During the recent invasion 
of France it appears that as the Germans drove the great 
wedge from Sedan to Abbeville, the French forces south 
of the Somme everywhere were on the defensive. Had 
these forces been able to attack, it is probable that we 
would have had accounts of German barrier operations 
designed to resist the attacks. Perhaps, even as things were, 
it will be learned that the Germans, taking as always no 
more chances than necessary, protected their lengthening 
flanks by barrier zones. 


Moppinc-up OPERATIONS 


In Poland, considerable resistance was encountered in 
the towns and villages. Many of these were organized for 
defense, with the streets barricaded. An i important mission 


which frequently fell to engineer assault detachments was 

the capture and clearing ot such barricades, and the mop- 
ping-up of resistance in the buildings. The technique 
here involved was similar to that described for the reduc- 

tion of fortifications. Houses were attacked and reduced 
chiely by means of explosives. Barricades usually were 
outflanked by parties which had advanced from house to 
house. 

Roap MAINTENANCE 

The German emphasis on the combat aspects of engi- 
neer operations has sometimes been discounted by skeptics 
who have said in effect, “That's all very well for peace- 
time training, but when the action gets under way the 
most important engineer job will be maintenance of 
roads.” The German idea has been that road maintenance 
is an operation undeniably important; but that it is one 
which requires little technical skill and which, therefore, 
should not consume the time of trained combat engineers. 
Events in Poland and in western Europe can be cited to 
illustrate the German thought on this matter. 

It is necessary here to make reference to the German 
Arbeitsdienst (Labor Service). This is an organization 
into which all German youth are conscripted at 

They in the 
for six months, and then begin their compulsory army 


t about 
the age of eighteen. serve organization 
The Labor Service is semi-military in character, 
but is often compared to the American CCC. (Inci 
dentally, the establishment of the CCC in April, 1933 
antedated the establishment of the Arbeitsdienst by two 
years.) Since its establishment, more than two and one- 
half million youths have passed through the Arbeitsdienst 
and into the Army (the physical training received in the 
Arbeitsdienst explains in some measure the remarkable 
marching and other physical performances of the German 
troops). The Arbeitsdienst has continued to function 
throughout the war; this despite the fact that sixty per 
cent of its officers have been called into the Army. 

During the Polish campaign more than 500 companies 
of the Arbeitsdienst (each perhaps 200 strong) were in 
the field. They were employed primarily on, the main- 
tenance of roads. Meanwhile, special units of skilled and 
semi-skilled labor were at work on bridges. It appears that 
all this work was done under the control of engineer staffs; 
but regular engineer-troop units were not much involved. 

At the time of the Polish campaign, additional units of 
the Arbeitsdienst (perhaps 300 companies) were working 
on the construction of the Westwall. There they worked 
in conjunction with the Organization Todt, which takes 
its name from the civilian engineer who built the great 
motor highways of Germany and later pla ayed an important 
part in the emergency task of constructing the Westwall. 
The Organization Todt consisted of skilled, semi-skilled, 
and unskilled labor, more or less conse ripted from all parts 
of Germany. 

It appears that both the Arbeitsdienst and the Organi 


service. 


*The Westwall was designed, and its construction was super 
vised, by engineers of the Fortifications Branch of the Pionier- 
korps. The engineers of the Fortifications Branch are specialists 
whose operations are not pertinent to this article 
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zation Todt were employed on the maintenance of bridges 
and roads during the operations on the Western Front. 
Commenting on what it calls the remarkable success of 
German supply operations during the campaign in Flan- 
ders, the semi-ofhicial army publication, Militar-W ochen- 
blatt, states: “Elements of the German Arbeitsdienst were 
pushed forward to the very front. The Organization Todt 
everywhere worked unflinchingly on roads and bridges.” 
Again it is clear that the regular engineer units were able 
to devote themselves chiefly to missions strictly combative. 

There is a great tendency to conclude, not in engineer 
matters alone but in others as well, that the German 
Army has attained the ideal and that all we need do is go 
down the line, emulating from stem to stern. Perhaps we 
could do worse than that—but certainly we can do better. 
Any emulation should be on a strictly ‘selective basis. 

At the moment, we do not have sufficient information 
on which to base many far-reaching conclusions. Even re- 
garding the efficiency of engineer assault tactics, we must 
reserve judgment—reserve it until we know more about 
the degree of will with which those tactics were resisted. 
(In fact, the moral and psychological angles of these 
campaigns seem all the time to assume larger proportions. ) 


Ww YW 
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There always is to be kept in mind the fact that the 


German Army was designed for a specific enemy in a spe. 
cific theater of operations. This thought enters the picture 
when we are tempted to endorse unreservedly the German 
doctrine of a pioneer, as against an engineer, corps. We 
must ourselves keep in mind the possibility of operating 
under widely varying conditions—conditions where water 
supply might be more important than assault tactics, 
where labor battalions from the interior might not be 
available on call, or where our own air superiority might 
not be such as to make of camouflage a superfluous art, 
As somebody remarked on that last sodden day of the 
Third Army maneuvers in Louisiana, “I'd like to see a 
panzer division blitzkrieging over this terrain.” 

There is one conclusion, however, which is incontest. 
able (and obvious). It has to do with the intimate co- 
ordination which must exist between members of the com- 
bat team. The German blitz campaigns have demonstrated 
this fact more forcibly, perhaps, than it ever before has 
been demonstrated. And as a corollary fact, the campaigns 
have demonstrated that the engineers are now an élite 
member of the team. 


WwW 


Turn Imagination Loose 


. The present magnificent German utilization of air power was 
conceived nearly five years ago. The conception went far beyond the 
mechanical performance of that time, assuming progress which was not 
visible to the naked eye. The whole idea seemed far fetched to the rest 
of the world. But the Germans had the courage of their imagination 
and their scheme was realistic when the moment arrived for its actual 
use. It is apparent that the machinery of German national defense, 
especially in relation to air power is geared for execution of bold plans 
far beyond the routine of military textbooks and business slogans. 

The hope of our national defense lies in the same sort of audacity in 
thinking and planning. We must plan our air power beyond the limits 
of the present range of operations and gear our aviation industries for 
the production of tomorrow’s equipment. By merely continuing to build 
more warships, more guns, more aircraft of the current models, we are 
inviting disappointment if not disaster. We must unshackle our national 
imagination—potentially the most robust in the world—and work up 


confidence in our visions. 


Major Alexander de Seversky in The American Mercury. 
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By Probus 


Much has and written about antitank 
measures during the first year of the war in E urope—so 
many pros and cons have been proffered in behalf of spe- 


cihe weapons and methods 


been said 


that it has now become nec- 
essary to re-analyze the whole matter. In doing this i 
will be best to begin with the basic essentials. 

We need to conider just four agencies in a tactic al 
antitank-defense 


need only be mentioned. 


study of systems, and one of these 
The passive means of antitank 
defense—antitank obstacles and mines—we may dismiss 
by simply stating that their principal importance lies in 
supplementing and reinforcing the antitank- gun units. 
[hat leaves us with three active agencies: snttecsile -gun 
units, armored divisions, and infantry (GHQ) conks. 

These agencies have to be considered in two situations, 
with the armies in movement and with the armies occupy- 

g a defensive position. 

“a us first consider with some care the missions of 
antitank-gun units and define these missions in view of 
the powers and limitations of such units. Without natural 
or artificial obstacle defenses antitank- -gun units are, of 
course, highly vulnerable. If they are caught in the open 


r in movement without the benefit of any particular pas- 


Only armored 
units can fully 
protect moving 
troops. 





sive means of detense, they have no chance of success 
against hostile foot troops hring trom cover, and none at 
all against hostile armored vehicles, Accordingly, they 
cannot be employed to counter-attack armored vehicles. 
They can only be used to hre trom positions which have 
adequate defilade and which they have occupied trom 
cover from hostile tank attack well before such an attack. 
Antitank-gun units, 


defensive power against foot troops or cyclist troops. Such 
I gs I I 


o 


moreover, by themselves have little 
hostile forces can usually work around the flanks of an 
antitank-gun unit without much difficulty. 


It follows from what we have already seen that anti 


tank-gun units, in defense, are effective against serious 
srrack only when they are protected by foot troops and 
when their flanks are covered by other troops or are other- 
wise secured. It is also ; apparent ‘that when foot troop units 
which are being protected by antitank-gun units are in 


the AT 


This must usually be accomplished by echelon and 


movement, units must occupy successive pos! 
tions. 
by bounds. Against any large hostile mechanized force 
such a distribution is only effective to a very limited de- 
gree. If, however, AT units are actually occupying posi 
tions and are protected by foot troops, they can be used 


effectively as a pivot of maneuver for armored forces. 


Antitank units which are defending a position must 
de al with three successive phases of hostile tank action. 
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First, the attack by the enemy's infantry and infantry 
tanks, which the AT guns must meet in position. There 
is small chance of moving reserve AT units into position 
to protect a battle position once the hostile attack has 
begun. The next phase which A’ I units defending a posi- 
tion may have to meet is 1 break- through. A break- 
through can only be met by posi units. The action of 
such units may be pivoted on AT units. Unarmored AT 
units, however, do not have the power to counter-att ack. 
The final possibility is, of course, a hostile penetration by 
armored divisions after the enemy's infantry and tanks 
have opened a gap. Again, this can only be met by 
armored units, for here too unarmored vehicles cannot 
counter-attack. They can only form a pivot of maneuver 
for counter-attac king armored divisions. 

Now from these considerations we can arrive at sev- 
eral conclusions. For one thing, it is : apparent that the first 
AT defense measure should be to defeat the hostile ar- 
miored torces with armored units of our own. At the same 
time, AT units protecting a defensive position, if adequate 
in numbers, should be strong enough to put up an effect- 
ive defense. Such units must, hounetiek, be in position and 
must not be held mobile with a view to counter-attack. 
Furthermore, AT battalions of divisions, corps, and 
armies, are to be regarded, in a defense, as available re- 
inforcements for the AT units of the front-line infantry 
regiments; or, they may be attached to armored units. 
And finally, it is not practicable to protect a movement of 
troops : adequately by means of AT units. When a force is 
in movement both the foot troops and the A’ T units are 
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highly vulnerable. Only armored units can insure 


cir 
adequate protection. 

We are now brought to our main conclusion: we 
must, to a great extent, rely on armored units for AT de- 
fense. This means in turn that we must vag our 


doctrine of using t anks for offensive missions only. Tanks 
must alw ays use an offensive form of action. But their 
mission in respect to other troops may be defensive and 
must be defensive if the general situation is defensive 

With this as our basic “AT doctrine, we may now out- 
line a system of AT defense, first for a defensive situation 
and second for a force in movement. 


In the defense of a position regimental AT units 
should occupy positions with the main purpose of cover- 
ing the battle position. Elements of AT battalions from 
large units should be attached to the regiments in line 
as reinforcements in accordance with the situation: or 
they should be combined with attached tank battalions 
and with the divisional infantry reserve, thus to form a 
counter-attacking reserve; or they should be attached to 
armored divisions in army reserve. Infantry-tank bat- 
talions should be attached to infantry divisions in ac- 
cordance with the situation, and should be combined 
with reserve infantry regiments and AT units as already 
described. Armored divisions, reinforced as needed by 
AT battalions, should be employed as a counter-attacking 
force against hostile penetrating armored divisions. 

For the AT defense of a force i in movement the follow- 


The 37-mm. gun in rough terrain 
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ing is the way in which the defense should be arranged. 

The armored divisions move on the front or flanks me the 
army, carrying out reconnaissance in the direction of ad- 

vance and seeking out the hostile armored mass and 
penetrating through gaps to envelop hostile forces. Suc- 
cessful offensive action by these units is by all odds the 
most effective antitank defense. During a movement 
regimental AT units should occupy successive positions 
by echelon and by bounds. They should usually be re- 
inforced by rifle units. Such a combination should be 
effective against minor inroads by hostile armored ve- 
hicles and should give some measure of delay against 
weightier hostile attacks. In the movement of a toe, 
AT. battalions should also be combined with tank bat- 
talions as in a position defense, and where necessary 
should also be combined with divisional reconnaissance 
elements. The force thus formed would cover the ad- 
vance of the division on its most dangerous flank or on 
its front. The AT units should occupy successive posi- 
tions by echelon and by bounds, thus to form pivots of 
maneuver for the tank units. 

The foregoing method of antitank defense requires, 
it is plain, that a large body of tanks be available. In- 
deed, we can no longer think of warfare without at the 
same time thinking of tanks in thousands, or even in tens 
of thousands. We must visualize infantry tanks as being 
present in all parts of a combat zone which are suitable 
for their employment. They must in fact be as common- 
place as foot infantry, for they can no longer be regarded 
asa special weapon. 

It is also clear that tanks must be brought i into an even 
closer relation with foot infantry than in the past, since 
the two have complementary functions on the P vetlefield. 
Neither can act independently of the other for any length 
of time. Foot infantry can take advantage of the cover 





The plane supports the tank attack 


on terrain where tanks must expose themselves. Tanks, 
on the other hand, are immune to hostile small-arms fire 
but vulnerable to gunfire. Hence they need the support 
of the infantry flat-trajectory fires to neutralize the fires 
of hostile AT guns, Ground which tanks cannot capture 
because of natural or artificial obstacles must in the usual 
case be captured by foot infantry, as in the a 
break- through, before a tank attack can be launched a 
all. Tanks cannot force a stream crossing. Finally, 
strongly armed foot infantry can hold ground but aie 
cannot. Their action must be sficoniee. whether, in an 
offensive or defensive situation. 

It is also plain that the AT battalions of large units 
must be brought into closer relations with tanks, tor their 
limitations are too pronounced to permit of any independ- 
ent employment. Their role is static, and the attempt to 
use them for counter-attack must be abandoned. 

Not to proceed along mistaken lines in building up 
our means of AT dchense. we must especially take care to 
draw correct conclusions as to the reasons for the failure 
of AT defense in the war in Europe. There were, it is 
true, some deficiencies in the matériel of the French AT 
units. But this was not on the whole the dominating rea- 
son for the AT débacle. That débacle came about rather 
because of the lack of effective mobile means of action. 
The AT guns were inadequate, not only in power but 
in mobility, to meet a break-through, even a_break- 
through exploited by * most lightly armored tanks. 
The remedy lies in providing more armored units and not 
in multiplying AT units. 

Priority should be given in all cases to positive antitank 
action—the action of armored units. 
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Div Div Ha. SIGNAL wrrrty REc. ORD. Co. QM BN. Meo. BN. ATCHD. 
IR 
Ha. Co. Co. CATCHD) BN. Hv. MAIN. LT MAIN MED. 
22 ~=58 5 133 6 218 28 548 ~ 194 10 259 19 280 25 166 
9CAL.30L.MG] 11 CAL. 30L.MG SEE FIG 4 4 CAL..30LMG NOTINCL- IN 
3 CAL..50 MG. 4 CAL..50 MG 4 CAL. 50 MG 
75 CAL. 30 LMG 
ARMD. RIFLE FA. 38 CAL 30 Mo. 
BRIG. REGT. BN. 6-37-mm AT 
*12-105-mm HOW. 
299 5168 63 1526 28 659 8-75 -mm GUN 
SEE FIG. 2 SEE FIG 3 


The tracks of the vehicles of the Armored Corps are now rolling ex- 
tensively over all kinds of passable and practically impassable terrain as 
this newest major unit of the army tries out its tactical methods. There 
has been something general in the newspapers about the organization of 
the Armored Corps, but in the following pages will be found a more 
detailed picture. 

All in all it is a powerful striking force built up primarily for offensive 
action as the chart at the top of this page plainly shows. Just what its 
technique of operation will be—just how it will coéperate with units of 
the air and other types of corps on the ground to gain its objectives, and 
just how the infantry units of the armored corps will operate—these 
important aspects will have to wait until a later number of The JOURNAL. 

The charts given do not show the armament of the different combat 
vehicles. The light tank, of course, carries three light, caliber .30 machine 
guns, one caliber .50 machine gun, and one caliber .45 machine gun. In 
the medium tanks are the following: one 37-mm. gun, six caliber .30 
machine guns, and one caliber .45 submachine gun. The scout cars have 
two caliber .30 machine guns, one caliber .50 machine gun, and one 
caliber .45 submachine gun. Each motorcycle carries one caliber .45 sub- 
machine gun. Personnel carriers have two caliber .30 machine guns, one 
caliber .50 machine gun, and one caliber .45 submachine gun. And 
each truck carries a machine gun in the ratio of three trucks with caliber 
.30 machine guns to one truck with a caliber .50. 
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[: THe GerMAN IMITATION 


In the last few months the nations of Norway, Holland, 
Belgium, and France, have been stunned by the hammer- 
blows of the Third Reich. And now, after these examples, 
the pattern of this new quick war is becoming clear. 

But the Reich’s design for war is not new. It was fol- 
lowed by the Mongols 700 years ago. Exactly 70o years 
ago this autumn the Mongol iguack upon the civilized 
nations of the world, initiated by Genghis Khan reached 
its high-water mark in the west. It penetrated the line of 
Poland: Vienna-the Adriatic after conquering all that lay 
behind it in Europe and Asia. 

This writer has before him a letter from a Cardinal of 
the Vatican saying, “It is 1235 over again. . . The na- 
tions will be destroyed one by one.’ ’ The Mongol attack 
on Europe was first planned in 1235; His Eminence had 
made a study of the Mongols. 

What was this Asiatic method of attack? How, when 








it was put into effect by barbarian horsemen from the 
isolated region of the Gobi Desert, did it succeed a 
every point against the greater powers of civilized oop sf 

It was a method of annihilating the resistance in a na 
tion to be conquered. A total war, terrible beyond belie! 
to those faced by it. It was a series of operations designed 
to crush morale and manpower. It had little to do with the 
conventional warfare of professional armies. In fact, it 
broke most of the canons of European military tradition. 
Call it war to the uttermost—deliberately planned de- 
struction carried out, often, at incredible speed. In other 
words, the prototype of the blitzkrieg. 

The deadly thing about the Mongol method was that 
it always accomplished its purpose. Napoleon once said, 

“I was not so lucky as Genghis Khan.” But luck played 


ill part, if any, in the continuous victories of the 
rols. For thirty-nine years the Mongol attack suf- 
no real check. For a century the Mongol Drang 
Osten (and West) conquered and held in its mili- 
ile the greater part of the known world. 

a long time, because even historians were supersti- 
in the past, this feat was explained away as a mani- 
tion of supernatural force. Only in these last two 
rations have we known enough about the Mongol 

’ “«. to examine it. 

e Germans were the first to analyze the Mongol 
campaigns from a military point of view. An early account 
was os published i in 1865, followed by a study of the Mongol 
attack upon Poland, Silesia, Bohemia, and Moravia.’ 
While the military brains of the Hohenzollern Reich (the 
Bernhardi- Moltke-Schlieffen group) developed the doc- 
trine that a nation by hardening itself to war can make 
its own destiny and ‘enforce its * politic: al will on weaker 


“The classic technical account was that of 
Strakosch-Grassman (Einfall der Mongolen in 
Vitteleuwropa), in 1893. During the war of 1914- 
18 Schneider published his Schreiben der Ungarn 
an die Kurie aus der letzten Zeit des Tatarein- 
falls 
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neighbors, these technical studies of Mongol military 
achievements were in the hands of German readers. 

No such study seems to have been made by British or 
French until several years after the 1914-18 war. The 
great majority of Americans knew even less about the 
methods of Genghis Khan. Our interest lay more in the 
mysteries of the archeology and folklore of Central Asia. 
But these last months have shown us—in spite of our 
disinclination to believe it—that the military brains of 
the German Reich have developed a plan of attack that 
works along the same line as the Mongol. And it may be 
enlightening, now, to have a rough outline of the Mongol 
method betore us. 

There was nothing supernatural about it. Nor did it de- 
pend on pressure of + so numbers, as was believed for 
a time. Usually, the Mongols were inferior in manpower; 
during the first and last attack upon China they were out- 
numbered in startling proportion. Their rapid maneuver- 
ing simply multiplied their force in the eyes of the enemy. 

or were their victories due to the legendary skill of 
Genghis Khan alone. He was a genius, but also a savage 
who did not know the use of writing. He happened to be 
the one Mongol who broke, as it were, into the front page 
of history. 

As a soldier, Genghis Khan had two weaknesses: an 
ungovernable temper, which he held in iron restraint, and 
a latent savagery which drove him at times into a fury of 
destruction. But his dominant personality gave the bar- 
barians of the Gobi a Leader. “I shall raise this generation 
of those who dwell in felt tents above the other peoples of 
the world,” he said. He instilled in them the conviction 
that they could accomplish the seemingly impossible. 

The great field commanders—Mukhuli who crushed 
North China; Batu, conqueror of Russia; Subotai who 
made fools of the European generals and kings; and 
Bayan who broke the power of the Sung empire in South- 
ern China—were at least the equals of Genghis Khan as 
strategists. 

The Mongols as a whole were gifted in one way. They 
had the natural aptitude of horse nomads for maneuvering. 
Generations of hunting wild beasts over vast areas—and 
of tribal warfare—had accustomed them to tracking down, 
rounding up and killing men and beasts without waste 
effort. Their natural tactics were the swift maneuvering 
of the steppes. And they learned many secrets of war 
from their enemies, the Chinese, who were masters of the 
art of strategy 2,000 years before von Moltke was born. 
The Mongols were close students of such efficiency. In 
their world-attack, they commandeered Chinese engineers, 
bridge builders, artillerists—along with ny still 
unknown in Europe—and all the Chinese scientists they 
could prevail on to serve them. 


Tue PLAN oF ATTACK 


The Mongol method of attack was to destroy resistance 
before it oad be organized. There were five preparatory 
steps to this. 

(1) Complete espionage (modern intelligence) . 
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(2) Intimidation of the enemy. 

(3) Sabotage of enemy’s strength. 

(4) Deception, as to the nature of the attack. 
(5) Surprise, as to the time of the attack. 


The Mongols never worked out their plan of operation 
until they had a clear picture of the enemy's territory, 
armament, routes of communication, and probable place 
of mobilization, while managing to keep their own prepa- 
rations pretty well hidden. They made a practice of doing 
this before each campaign, without trusting—as_-hey 
might have been expected to do—in the power of their 
own offensive. Sun-Tzu, author of the first known 
treatise on the art of war (490 B.C.), points out that 
commanders who expect to conquer must have “‘fote. 
knowledge” and that this must be had from information 
given by spies, and cannot be gained by deduction or by 
any past experience. 

Better for the French commanders in the Franco-Prus- 
sian affair if they had obtained more of a picture of the 
Prussian military machine they faced and had forgotten 
their experience of the Napoleonic wars. If the British 
Army on the Western Front from 1914-18 had not been 
at first under the control of elderly cavalry commanders 
steeped in the traditions of the Boer War, it might have 
been spared years of murderous blundering. And the 
events of May-June, 1940 seem to indicate that too many 
commanders remembered only too well the days of 1914- 
18. 

While the Mongol intelligence made its reports, the 
war council planned the coming campaign to its end. 
The council, or kuriltai, was made up i the veteran com- 
manders, and the princes of the house of Genghis Khan. 


. They designed the coming attack—for the Mongol 


method of war was always to attack. They managed to 
avoid being put on the defensive, by expedients that will 
be explained. 

This rehearsal of operations took time. The Mongols, 
like the Chinese of that day, believed that a mistake in 
planning would be more dangerous than an error in execu- 
tion. 


INTIMIDATION OF AN ENEMY 


A summons to submit would be sent to the doomed 
nation. More of a warning than a summons. The people 
to be attacked would be reminded of the disasters that 
resulted to other people in their attempts to resist. A 
Mongol peace would be offered on these terms: demolition 
of the nation’s defensive walls; payment of a yearly tax; 
admission of Mongol armies into the country; and a small 
levy of fighting men to serve with the Mongols. 

Unless the terms were accepted, and reigning authori- 
ties were sent to make submission in person to Mongol 
headquarters, the Mongols would not be responsible for 
consequences. “That will happen which will happen, and 
what it is to be we know not. Only God knows.” 

Even if the doomed nation submitted, the attack would 
be carried out deliberately, just as planned. It would be 
quicker and more effective, because the enemy had hoped 
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tor peace. Rarely did the invaders from the Gobi respect 
an agreement with an enemy. Treachery was a most useful 
weapon, and the methodical Mongols saw no reason not 
to use such a weapon in war. 

[heir purpose in war was not to win battles, but to 
destroy the power of resistance of the enemy. 

Moral issues have no place in the total war. A Chinese 
commentator wrote of such a war: “Why do scholars 
prate their stale formulas of ‘virtue’ and ‘civilization’ con- 
demning the use of military weapons? They will bring 
our country to impotence.’ 


DECEPTION AS A SCREEN 


The strategy of the campaign decided on, the Mon- 
gols tried to mask their purpose. The routes of attack 
through the doomed country would be surveyed. Grazing 
lands were set aside along the lines of march as far as the 
frontier; heavy supplies were moved ahead by slow 
transport, to await the attacking forces. 

A harmless-looking caravan escorted by riders across 
the frontier might have weapons and equipment concealed 
in its bales—the riders might be Mongol troopers, the 
owners of the weapons. 

In fact, in moving slowly toward the frontier the Mon- 
gol tumans or attack divisions usually carried no arms. 

Their weapons waited for them at arsenals along the road. 

It was impossible to judge, from the casual movement of 
these bodies of horsemen, which direction their attack 
would take. At times a whole Mongol army would wheel 
through an adjacent, neutral area. 

Spies sent out by the Mongols and captured within 
the doomed area would give, under torture, false infor- 
mation. The net result was that the defenders of the 
menaced country would be in the dark as to whether the 
Mongols would attack, or where they would first appear. 

Meanwhile, across their frontier, the Mongol political 
agents would be sapping their powers of resistance without 
seeming to do so. 

In their blitzkrieg against the Russian principalities, 
1237-1238, the Mongol armies spent two years in prepa- 
ration and in working their way across mid-Asia. The at- 
tack itself destroyed most of the central Russian cities, the 
centers of resistance, in some three months—and in mid- 
winter! The Russians had not believed that large armies 
could move in the cold and snow of those months. 


Tue SABOTAGE PREPARATION 
The Mongols lacked the modern facilities for sabotage 


within an enemy area. They were not sophisticated enough 
to try to spread a defeatist pro aganda. But they tried 
to create confusion or civil war, if possible. 

Ingeniously, i in their invasion of the great Sung empire, 
they broadcast the report of the double-dealing and 
profiteering of the Sung minister who was head of the de- 
fense measures. As it Siestanl, these reports were fact. 
They were apt to buy the allegiance of a brilliant 
commander on the opposing side, or to win over rebels. 
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Even a man who had fought against them to the end they 
would try to coax into their service. 

When Subotai struck at Middle Europe, 1240-1241, he 
chose a year when that part of Europe was divided—the 
German Empire being then locked in internecine war with 
the Papal powers. And the Mongols, in preparing that 
blow, contrived to divide the enemies immediately in 
front of them. As it happened, some strong tribes of 
Kipchak Turks had taken refuge in Hungary to make a 
stand against the dreaded Mongols. By a cunningly con- 
trived letter addressed to the Hungarian court, but written 
in a script that only the Turks could read, the Mongols 
managed to breed suspicion between the two. The result 
was that the Turks and Hungarians were fighting like 
dogs and wolves when the Mongols appeared on the 
scene. 

As with today’s German strategy, the methodical Mon- 
gols secured a decisive advantage before their first patrols 
crossed the frontier. Political operations had smoothed 
the way for the military attack. 

And it came with the stunning force of surprise. Col- 
umns of war-hardened horsemen swept into the doomed 
area at terrific pace. They crossed wide rivers without a 
check, worked their way through ill-defended mountain 
passes, sometimes covering eighty miles in a day. 

They were maneuvering according to a definite plan, 
often keeping to a fixed time-table, before the defenders 
realized the power of the attack. Such a lightning thrust 
gor through the Chinese Maginot Line, the Great Wall, 
in a few hours. The Mongols had discovered that the way 
to penetrate such a fortification was to win over the com- 
mander of one point, and to take it by surprise. They 
were also aware that once penetrated, the rest of the line 
served no more purpose than a monument of masonry and 
stone. 

The audacity of their attack was apt to stun defending 
officers. A Mongol ming-kban, or commander of a hun- 
dred might appear suddenly in a district and force its sur- 
render because the defensive force had no means of 
knowing how many thousands might or might not be at 
the heels of the hundred. 

But this was a calculated audacity. The Mongol col- 
umns were self-contained; they carried iron rations—they 
could supply themselves off the enemy country. It did 
no particular damage if their communications were cut, 
because they had no reserves behind them. 

They had discovered too that safety lay in this speed of 
movement. By their greater mobility they could maintain 
the pressure of attack on the enemy. The columns, 
moving almost with the pace of German tanks and mo- 
torized columns of today, could scatter small defensive 
formations. And they could unite at equal speed against 
a main army. Lacking the radios of today, es kept up 
communication between the tumans by a combination of 
signals and mounted couriers. Their yam or pony ex- 
press was capable of covering two hundred miles in a day. 

Such maneuvering could not be attempted by new 


recruits. The Mongols were products of their steppes, 
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hardened to fatigue. They were trained to a lifetime of 
war, and aided by organization complete even to small 
articles of equipment. 

Their nomad clans had been mobilized as a whole for 
war. Men from seventeen to sixty served, according to 
their qualifications, in the fighting ranks, in the trans- 
port, or by guarding the herds that provided most of their 
food. Their women, the old men, and youngsters cared 
for the home encampments. 

Individual Mongols were equipped for speed and strik- 
ing force—not for defense. Loose leather and felt capes 
protected them against the weather. Their helmets of 
light metal, or lacquered leather, had a leather drop to 
protect the neck. Few of the regiments had armor—and 
those only to protect the front of the body. 

Their saddle kits were small, and complete to ropes and 
a leather sack for iron rations of dried meat and milk 
curds. The swords were shaped like the modern cavalry 
saber—the lances light and serviceable. 

But their effective weapon was the bow. Each rider car- 
ried two of the double-curved Turkish bows, strengthened 
by horn—one for handling from the saddle, the other for 
long-range firing on foot. Arrows were carried in two 
cases, one with tempered-steel points for piercing armor, 
the other for longer range. The rider could draw the bow 
from its case at his hip with his left hand, and an arrow 
with his right, and fire swiftly, without checking his 
horse. 

The Mongol bows had power to outrange most Euro- 
pean weapons. And their rapidity of fire took other armies 
by surprise. ““They kill men and horses,” a European 
spectator observed sadly, “and only when the men and 
horses are crippled do they advance to attack.” 

So careful were the Mongols to use this “fire” prepara- 
tion, that their divisions had machines dismounted and 
carried on pack animals—stone and javelin-casters and 
flame-throwers. They even used smoke screens, and at- 
tacked behind burning grass. They avoided hand-to-hand 
fighting except as a last resource. — 

Since a Mongol army kept its formation for a lifetime, 
the various units were so trained in battle drill that their 
maneuvering was carried out according to a plan given in 
advance—without orders shouted during action. They 
had signals to use at need, whistling arrows, and colored 
lanterns raised or lowered at night. “Silent and inflexible,” 
another eyewitness relates, ‘‘and swift beyond belief, they 
moved as if at the command of one man.’ 

This mechanical perfection in action came from two 
causes: the Mongol forces were all one arm, and like a 
motorized division today, they could al! maintain the same 
pace. Also, the men in the ranks had spent a lifetime 
with their officers. Usually a regiment was made up of 
men from the same clan. (The Mongols used the decimal 
system of units—ten in a squad, ranging up to the tuman, 
the division of ten thousand.) 

Like the men, the officers had in the highest degree the 
“intellectual discipline” demanded of soldiers by Marshal 
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Foch. Youngsters served in the keshik or élite division 
which was always kept by Genghis Khan or his successors. 
They learned their lessons on the march, or in cam; paign 
conditions. 

Such officers were carefully weeded out. Pinysical bray. 
ery and endurance were taken for granted. They were 
trained to be cautious. Those who seemed to be foo!! lardy 
as well as brave were transferred to the transport service. 
Those showing traces of stupidity went lower down. The 
glory-hunting type was not wanted. 

Of one officer who seemed to have every qualification, 
Genghis Khan said: “No man is more valiant than Yes. 
sutai; no one has rarer gifts. But as the longest marches 
do not tire him, as he feels neither hunger nor thirst, he 
believes that his officers and soldiers do not suffer from 
such things. That is why he is not fitted for high com- 
mand. A general should think of hunger and thirst, so he 
may understand the suffering of those under him, and he 
should husband the strength of his men and beasts.” 


MIssION OF OFFICERS 


The leader of the first squi ad in a company took com- 
mand of the company if its officer was killed. And so 
with a regiment. Ability was the only demarcation be- 
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- troopers and officers. Officers were promoted by 
bility alone. Seniority, the curse of the professional 
- cut no ice. At the age of twenty-five Subotai 


.mmanded a division. 

e men had confidence in their ofhcers, knowing them 
intimately, well aware that if an officer were not fit to 
lead he would not hold his rank long. This confidence 
was increased by enforcing a rule that will be appreciated 
by all service men. It was the first requirement of an 
officer not to risk the lives of his men. A loss of Mongol 
life was the unforgivable sin in the army. 

Months after a battle which came near to deciding the 
- of Europe, Batu Khan reproached his staff general, 

ho happened to be Subotai, because Subotai delay ed in 
buil ling a bridge over a river, had been late in supporting 
him. “You were the cause of my losing Bahatur |an 
officer] and twenty-three men,’ ’ Batu complained. 

[heir armies were welded together by an inflexible dis- 

cipline. For this the driving personality of Genghis Khan 
was responsible. He made death the punishment for 
failure of the members of a squad to carry off a wounded 
squadmate, and death was also the penalty for failure of a 
rear-rank rider to pick up an article dropped by a front- 
rank man. Before going into action the officers were 
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required to inspect personally the full kit of every man 
under their command, to be certain that nothing was lack- 
ing. 

There was even a lost-and-found department in each 
division, to keep track of missing equipment. This me- 
ticulous care of details gave the Mongols an advantage in 
equipment over the armies they faced. (The new German 
Army, rebuilt after Versailles by von Seeckt had this 
characteristic.) A lacquer coating of equipment protected 
it from dampness. A detail—yet one that made it pos- 
sible for the Mongols to use their bows in the rain. The 
tempering of arrow heads gave them the advantage of steel 
over the iron used by Europeans. The extra ropes carried 
by the riders of the ordus could be attached to wagon 
transport and war machines to drag them up grades and 
over heavy going. 

With such highly trained mobile columns, operating 
under iron discipline, the Mongols were able to take risks. 
It was part of their strategy to take such risks at the start 
of a campaign in order to avoid being drawn into a major 
battle. Their object was to stun resistance by surprise, 
and then to destroy the opposing manpower, during this 
second phase of a war. 


They had three methods of doing this, decisive in their 
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effect: by a paralysis of terror; by the immediate destruc- 
tion of the enemy government, so the invaded region 
would be without control; and by outmaneuvering the 
armed forces, so that they could be scattered and then 
liquidated at leisure. 

So the first aim of the invading Mongol columns was to 
create anarchy in front of them. It was no ordinary war, 
but a destruction of all power to resist. 

Take the campaign of 1219 that broke the resistance of 
the Khwaresmian Turks. This particular Turkish empire 
was strong in manpower and fortified cities. It had the 
war-like spirit of Moslems defending themselves against 
an attack by pagans. Its forces under arms outnumbered 
the Mongols three to two. 

The Turkish armies were extended along the line of a 
wide river, the Syr, facing north. A chain of walled towns 
strengthened this defensive line. Behind it lay the large 
cities of Bokhara and Samarkand. Behind these, Turkish 
reserve contingents were assembling slowly. All Turkish 
units were facing the northwest, where the ‘Mongol armies 
were emerging slowly from the mountain ranges of mid- 
Asia. Three Mongol columns moved into the open, 
storming isolated towns at either end of the Turkish line. 

Once such a town was entered, the inhabitants were 
led out and divided into three groups—the boys and 
young girls sent back into Asia as slaves; the trained 
artisans spared to form a labor battalion to aid the Mon- 
gols in the next siege. All other living beings were tied 
up and killed methodically. 

This slaughter stunned the inhabitants of the first de- 
fense zone. But the three armies operating along the Syr 
were serving to mask the fourth and strongest, under the 
direct command of Genghis Khan and ‘Subotai. This 
fourth column slipped around the left of the Turkish de- 
fenses, crossing the Syr without being observed. And 
then it vanished. Genghis Khan led it straight to the 
south for nearly 200 miles across the Red Sands Desert. 
And it emerged at headlong pace before the walls of 
Bokhara far in the rear of the Turkish armies. 

Then began the rapid maneuver of the Mongol blitz- 
krieg. The garrison of Bokhara, trying to sally out, was 
annihilated. The surviving inhabitants were driven in a 
mass toward Samarkand to serve as a human shield for 
the main Mongol army. The regular Turkish armies 
were thrown into confusion by the attack from the rear, 
and began to retreat separately. The swift-moving Mon- 
gol columns concentrated, to scatter them one at a time. 

And simultaneously, two picked Mongol divisions— 
about 20,000 riders—were told off to isolate and destroy 
the government (in this case the Khwaresmian Shah, his 
ministers and court). This flying column located the 
Shah's court and attacked it ainely. It retreated further 
south away from the remnants of the Turkish armies 
toward Balkh. The two divisions picked up its trail and 
drove it into headlong flight. When the Shah fled from 
Balkh with his treasure, his immediate family and a few 
nobles, his oe ceased to function. Thereafter he 


was never allowed to gain touch with his fighting forces, 
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and he was hunted into the waters of the Caspian where 
he died almost alone, haunted by fear of the inexorabl 
horsemen who tracked him down. 

Without any central authority to lead them, individual 
Turkish commanders made brave stands here and there 
But the paralysis of growing fear numbed resistance. New 
recruits did not know where to assemble. Citadels remote 
from the area of conflict found themselves attacked before 
they could mobilize a defense. There was no longer 
front. In five or six weeks the resistance of a powerful 
empire had been broken completely. Turkish remnants 
became isolated, uncertain what was happening ten miles 
away, under the pall of terror. Bands of fugitives fled 
like animals from the main roads where the Mongol regi- 
ments galloped: 

“The living,” a chronicler relates, 
were already dead.” 


“envied those who 





Herds of captives were driven to the task of tearing 
down the walls of cities. Then they were killed, their 
bodies left to fester in the ruins. Detachments of Mon- 
gols hid in the ruins and put to death survivors who came 
back to the sites of their homes. The organized life of the 
country was ripped open like a melon. The only law 
enforced was Mongol military necessity. It became a 
crime to resist a Mongol order. 

Since the horse herds had been commandeered and the 
roads occupied by the invaders, the surviving Turks were 
without means of ordinary communication. Administra- 
tion was taken over by the Mongol darugashis or toad 
masters. Turkish routine had fallen into anarchy; it was 
replaced by the harsh military rule of the conquerors. 

But the breakdown of resistance had been brought 
about in the first place by the almost incredible heal. of 
the column under Genghis Khan across the desert to the 
rear of the Turkish armies. 


SURPRISE AS A WEAPON 


The Mongols managed to destroy the strong Kin em- 
pire in middle China by brilliant strategem. The Kin 
were a warlike nation protected by mountain ranges in 
the north and west, and a chain of fortresses facing the 
Mongols in these two directions. The Mongols made no 
attempt at first to force these frontiers. 

Instead, a small army of three divisions was sent down 
past Tibet, through almost impassable country, to emerge 
in the south, in the rear of the Kin forces. Tului, a son of 
Genghis Khan, asked Subotai how he was to meet the 
Kin armies when he approached them. 

“They are town-bred people,” Subotai advised him. 
“and they cannot endure hardships. Harry them enough, 
and you can defeat them in battle.” 

When some of the Kin forces about-faced, to meet 
Tului’s column at their rear, the Mongol retreated before 
them, drawing them up into the mountain region that 
had already = de toll of | his veteran regiments. Cold and 
hunger in this region nearly exhausted the heavily armed 
Kin forces. 
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And when the Mongols counter-attacked in the hills, 
they had little trouble driving the Kin covering force 
back to the plains. Meanwhile, Subotai with the main 
force of Mongols had rushed the northern frontier— 

etting through before the Kin garrisons could flood the 
d slau along the Hwang- -ho. The Kin armies were 
caught, disorganized by the pincer thrusts, between 
Tului’s fying column and Subotai’s main body, in the 
lains where the Mongols easily surrounded them. 

Not until they were so caught did the Mongols engage 
in a major battle and annihilate the armies of defense. To 
gain this strategic advantage, they had sacrificed the 
greater part of Tului’s three divisions but they had escaped 
serious loss to their main army. 

In so doing, they had obey red to the letter the advice of 
Sun-Tzu: “In war, the successful strategist only seeks 
battle after the victory has been won, whereas he who is 
destined to defeat first fights and afterwards looks for 
victory.” 

: Susoral Tricks NAN-KING 


The Mongols were capable of winning a campaign by 
deception at the end, instead of the beginning—a much 
more difficult feat. Subotai tried to surprise the strong 
walled city of Nan-king with his siege army. For six days 
he made attempts at different points to force a way 
through the defenses. When he failed, he broke off the 
action, to avoid wasting the lives of his men. He built a 
blockade wall, fifty-four miles long, around the fortified 
area defended by the resolute Chinese. Nan-king was said 
to have a population of four million. 

The blockade reduced the Chinese to near-starvation. 
Epidemics broke out in the city, but it did not surrender. 
Then Subotai let it be known that he might be bribed. 
The Chinese sent out an enormous sum to him, to buy 
his withdrawal. 


And Subotai did retire, abandoning his blockade line. 
Beyond the observation of the Chinese, he rested his men, 
out of danger from the epidemic. When the Chinese were 
convinced that Nan-king had been spared, the Mongols 
reappeared suddenly. Taken by surprise, the Chinese 
resistance collapsed. 

Their will to resist had been strong enough to hold off 
the Mongol attack and to endure hunger. But it did not 
survive the let-down, when they believed the siege to be 
over. The Mongols gained Nan- king at the price of a 
small casualty list. By treachery! Certainly. That is one 
of the most useful weapons of ‘the total war. 


How different were the tactics of Falkenhayn and the 
German Crown Prince who staged the attack on Verdun 
in 1916, to create a mincing machine of artillery fire by 
which the resistance of the French would be broken. The 
Verdun charnel house sapped the resistance of the Ger- 
mans as well as the French, and it was not broken off 
when it failed to accomplish the strategic aim that in- 
spired it. 

Neither Falkenhayn nor the Crown Prince could have 
agreed with Sun-Tzu, who said more than 2,000 years 


ago: “You can begin a battle by direct methods, but in- 
direct methods are needed to secure victory.” 

The commanders of the Third Reich, today, have 
learned this lesson. 


Bayan’s PEACE OFFENSIVE 


Perhaps the most extraordinary deception worked by 
the Mongols was to camouflage at least one great war as 
a peace offensive. The staff general Bayan and Kubilai 
Khan worked it out together to break the resistance of the 
mighty Sung empire. The territory of the Sung, south 
of the Yang-tse had not been invaded for centuries. Its 
immense population was high-spirited, but accustomed 
only to an economy of peace. 

The Mongol armies of invasion faced a potential man- 
power thirty to forty times as great as their own. They 
might have been expected to experiment with a blitz- 
krieg. Instead—probably aware of the size and strength 
of the cities confronting them 
site. 


they did the exact oppo- 


Their strategy was to avoid rousing up such human 
masses against them. Bayan’s armies moved south at an 
oxen’s pace. Their expedition became a series of summer 
encampments. At times they displayed banners with the 
slogan, “It is forbidden to take human life.” 

Their flanking detachments distributed farming tools 
and seed to the peasants of the countryside. They issued 
food to the villages. Where Bayan came upon an epi- 
demic, he sent physicians from the Mongol divisions to 
check the disease. 

When he was forced to give battle, or to take a city by 
siege, he buried his enemies with honors, and himself 
prayed publicly at the graves of the most daring of the 
Sung commanders. Meanwhile the peace propaganda 
penetrated in advance of his armies. In regions where the 
Sung leaders were trying to rouse the common people to 
resist, Bayan would be apt to send officers to make a dis- 
tribution of coins. He was gambling on the stubborn 
inclination of the southern Chinese toward peace. His 
propaganda emphasized that the Sung commanders were 
getting the agricultural regions into trouble, while the 
Mongols were aiding the economy of peace. It was a 
foolish business for the Sung people to leave their shops 
and fields to join the ranks of an army where soon or late 
they would be killed, in spite of the desire of the Mongols 
to protect their lives. 

Naturally, the strategy of this bloodless war—or a war 
planned to be bloodless —required iron discipline in the 
ranks of the Mongols. The story is told of a soldier who 
helped himself to some onions from a field and was dis- 
missed from the army. And it required the endless 
patience of a—Mongol. 

But it sabotaged the military strength of the Sung. The 
Sung nobility, trying to promote a death-or-glory resist- 
ance, became very unpopular with the field workers. The 
strength of Bayan’s strategy lay in the demonstrated fact 
that he had made resistance futile and unprofitable. After 
nine years the reigning city of the Sung surrendered with- 
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out conflict. Bayan accomplished what had not been 
done in the centuries before his time, or since—the sub- 
jection of the whole of China to an invader. 


This form of peace offensive, supported by propaganda, 
was tried rather clumsily by the Red Army in Poland 
during September, 1939, and again in the invasion of 
Finland. The camouflage fell away from it in a few hours. 
The real purpose of the Red Army in each case was to 
occupy a foreign area as rapidly as possible by force. 
Propaganda that the Red advance was to protect inhabi- 
tants of the area against capitalistic control — to be 
meaningless—a transparent screen of words flung in front 
of the advancing tanks. 


In the same way the peace propaganda that camouflaged 
the German push into Norway broke down within a few 
hours. The Germans might ‘explain that they had ap- 
peared to take over the Norwegian ports to safeguard 
them from an attack by the British, but their actions 
made clear at once that this was a military invasion. A 
Trojan horse ceases to be useful when armed men are 
seen climbing out of it. The Germans took the ports, 
but they were involved in military action with the Nor- 
wegians within twenty-four hours. 


War Wirnout BaTTLes 


By the Mongol method of warfare, their armies of 
invasion entered an enemy country with a decisive ad- 
vantage already won. To put it broadly, the war was half 
won by the time military operations began. 


With this advantage, the second phase of the war—the 
maneuvering of the attack columns—was certain to be 
successful, unless something unforeseen occurred. By 
deception and surprise, the Mongol attack columns had 
‘got there first."" They were already following a care- 
fully prepared plan, and moving at a speed the enemy 
could not match. They had gained, as it were, full 
momentum. It was their strategy not to “git thar fustest 
with the mostest men,” but to get there first with the 
best men. 


This momentum often proved decisive. In 1914 the 
momentum of the wheel of the right flank of the Ger- 
man armies—after deception and surprise—through the 
static Belgians and the scattered British and French divi- 
sions almost won Paris and the Channel ports. Which, in 
that case, might have meant the war. 


In 1939 the momentum of the four German attack 
armies (each with a spearhead of motorized units) clos- 
ing in on Warsaw broke through the resistance of the half- 
organized Polish armies immobilized by the bombard- 
ment from the air during the first three days. At least two 
of the four German armies were able to penetrate to War- 
saw without a major battle. The resistance of the mixed 
Polish forces caught around Warsaw was hopeless, as 
we know now. It was ended by artillery fire and bombing 
from the air without serious loss to the German com- 
mands. 


The Mongols were more successful in avoiding ranged 
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battles. Their strategy kept enemy forces in movemen; 
either forward or back. They knew by experience that ; 
courageous and unbroken civilized army would almos 
always advance against them; and a broken army would 
seek safety in flight away from them. So their maneuvering 
during the third phase of a war—following the prepara. 
tion and penetration—was intended to prevent a decisive 
battle. They did everything possible to keep enemy forces 
from gathering in strength to make a stand on favorab|, 
ground. 

Napoleon, the greatest of the European opportunists, 
rarely accomplished or tried to accomplish this almost im. 
possible feat. He relied upon the pressure of the “strong. 
est battalions” to break the enemy resistance in batde 
and upon victory in battle to win a war. But this pro- 
cedure, from Austerlitz to Eylau, and to Borodino, ended 
in Waterloo. His “strongest battalions” had become in. 
effective through wastage in lives. 


We find no such glittering chain of battles in the cam. 
paigns of Genghis Khan. The Asiatic conqueror was too 
chary of the lives of his Mongols. By avoiding an Auster- 
litz, he never knew a Waterloo. Subotai is said by tradi- 
tion to have won thirty-two wars and sixty-five battles. If 
this be true, the conqueror of Europe needed an av erage 
of less than two engagements to a campaign. 


Sun-Tzu, writing in the dawn of history, reminds us 
“That commander is most successful who achieves victor 
without being drawn into battle.” 

A theoretical axiom? The Mongols practiced it. Their 
strategy avoided a massed battle in three ways: (1) By 
infiltration (that is, by moving past a strongly defended 
point like a fortress without attacking it, in order to 
break resistance behind it); (2) by flank attack (that is, 
by refusing to make a frontal advance against a stationary 
enemy, and by forcing him to move by wheeling around 
him); (3) by counter-attack. 

These three movements can only be carried out today 
by highly trained and mobile units. Like the Mongols. 
the armies of the Third Reich have mastered the first and 
third particularly. Their tactical expedient in attack is 
to find weakness and slip past strong points, which are 
left to special units to reduce later. Tie defense system 
is the well-known elastic type, by which a frontal position 
is held by small detachments, while the stronger forces 
are held back of the first line, in readiness to counter- 
attack. 















These now well-known tactics the Mongols employed 
in the larger scale of strategy. That is, in the masked 
movements of their divisions over the entire area of the 
conflict. If the infiltration attack failed to demolish the 
enemy resistance, the Mongols would be apt to feign a 
general retreat, to draw the enemy out in pursuit before 
attacking again unexpectedly from the flanks. 

Such a maneuver broke the first two Russian armies at 
the river Khalka in 1222. Subotai used it to demolish the 
main army of the European campaign of 1240. And by 
it, he managed to avoid a pitched battle. 


THE MONGOL METHOD OF WAR 


BatrLe WitHout Loss 


n March of the year 1241, the main resistance of the 
Eu ir os was gathering around the city of Buda on the 

e Danube. It was gathering in the way usual to 
courageous but little-trained citizen soldiery. Armed men 
were ‘Collecting in the outlying country, and marching 
in under their leaders to Buda, the concentration point, 
there to find out how they were to fight and where. 


In the Buda castle their higher command—the Hun- 
garian king, bishops, nobles, commanders of Templars— 
were discussing what measures they might take if the 
Mongols should appear on their side of the Carpathian 
Mountains. These Christian soldiers were accustomed to 
marching out against an enemy and fighting hand-to- 
hand—tor the most part on foot. They felt confident 
enough, because they knew only that the still-invisible 
Mongols were barbaric pagans, and an armed and armored 
Christian host could easily win a victory over pagans. 
These allies Hungarians, Croats, Austrians, French 
Templars, and others—were good soldiers by the Euro- 
pean standards of the day, and determined to come to 
battle. They knew nothing, in reality, about the move- 
ments of the Mongols. 

While the Allied Council debated, the Mongols were 
already in full momentum, four attack columns driving 
through and around the Carpathians sweeping over weak 
resistance, and uniting against stronger forces, destroying 
elsewhere the Slavs, Poles, Silesians, and Transylvanian 
Germans who stood against them. The Mongols were 
using their favorite pincers attack, overrunning the points 
of mobilization before closing the pincers on the main 
resistance at Buda. The rendezvous of their flying col- 
umns was the Danube at Buda. The date, March 17. 

The first news the Allied Council had of the war was 
the sudden appearance of an officer of the frontier guard to 
report that the Mongols were through the mountain 
passes, nearly 200 miles away. He reached Buda March 
15. The next day the Mongol advance units appeared at 
his heels along the river. 

The Allied army, under leadership of the Hungarian 
king, was taken by surprise but not thrown into con- 
fusion. It did not scatter or make a hasty attack across 
the river. The Mongols had no means of crossing the 
Danube. 

After two weeks or so, the Allied army, now some 
100,000 strong, crossed the river to give battle. It saw 
nothing of the Mongols except for patrols of horsemen 
that withdrew before it. As might be expected, the Hun- 
garians and their allies followed up this retreat. For six 
days they marched eastward, away from the river, without 
being able to come up with the elusive horsemen. On the 
sixth night they camped in a plain hemmed in by low, 
vine-clad hills, with a small river—the Sayo—in front of 
them. 

were warned by an escaped prisoner that the 
Mongols were five or six miles on the other side of the 
river. They took the precautions of experienced soldiers. 
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A strong advance detachment was posted at the one 
bridge over the Sayo—a wagon ring drawn up around 
the main encampment. 

That night the Mongols moved to destroy this army. 
The advance guard at the bridge was driven back by the 
fire of war machines; elsewhere the Mongols built a 
bridge of their own. From two directions they occupied 
the higher ground around the Christian camp. 

When the Mongols were seen at the first daylight, the 
heavily armed Allied chivalry made a frontal charge from 
the camp. This charge up a slope was broken by “‘fire” 
from the Mongol bows and machines. A second charge 
led by the Templ: ars still failed to come to hand-to-hand 
fighting. 

“The “Mongol line in front of it withdrew, the Chris- 
tian knights were enveloped in a smoke screen, decoyed 
off into rough ground, and cut to pieces from a distance. 
Not one of the Templars survived. 

In the camp behind the wagon ring, the main body of 
Christian soldiery on foot was still analens enough. But 
the Mongols m: ade no attack on their lines. Inste ol. they 
began a long- range fire of arrows and flame projectiles on 
the c: amp. This fire from above, to which the Christians 
could not reply effectively, broke the morale of the sol- 
diers. They could not charge the Mongols on foot, they 
could not hold their position in the camp. They began 
to retire to the west, where the Mongols had left a wide 
gap in their encirclement. This was in the direction of 
the Danube, and safety. 

Still the Mongol regiments made no direct attack. For 
six days they folleued on the flanks of that mass in retreat, 
killing the men who fell behind from weakness, and herd- 
ing the fragments of the mass aside, to be destroyed more 
easily in woods and brush. Some 70,000 of the Europeans 
are said to have died in this methodical operation. 

Grim as was this slaughter, it was only an episode in 
the Mongol military conquest. Inferior in numbers to 
the central Europeans, Subotai had managed to destroy 
their mobilized armies without coming to battle at close 
quarters and with a wastage of lives so slight among the 
Mongols that his divisions were intact. Behind the 
strategy of the old Mongol, there were two very material 
aids in his triumph at the Sayo—the skill of his engineers 
in bridge-building, and the range of his “fire” power. 

The Mongol method of attack made it impossible for 
the eastern Europeans, who were their equal in fighting 
spirit, to stand against them. Unaware of what they 
were facing, the Christians went into “battles” that were 


lost beforehand. 


ZONE MetHOop oF CONQUEST 


In their general attack on civilization, the Mongols 
limited each advance according to a fixed plan. It can be 
called the zone, or the avalanche, method. 

Once the military blitzkrieg was over, and the walls of 
fortified cities demolished, the Mongols proceeded swiftly 
to the dismemberment of a conquered nation before it 
could recover from the paralysis of the attack. The 
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reigning monarch was hunted to death or exile, the travel 
routes taken over by a road master. The horse herds were 
rounded up, with cattle for the army. The surviving 
manpower was divided. Trained workers were formed 
into labor battalions, fed by the Mongols. The strongest- 
appearing men were drafted into the reserve contingents 
of the invader’s army. Noted scholars and scientists were 
sent east to Karakorum, the Mongol capital in the Gobi 
regions. 

From a census taken by methodical Chinese secretaries, 
a tax record could be prepared. Field workers were left 
to harvest the next crop. 

So, when the armies of attack moved on to the next 
zone they took with them a large part of the manpower 
of the first zone, which was now without leaders to organ- 
ize a revolt. This commandeered manpower would be 
used against the next zone. And only a minimum of 
guard posts would be needed to keep the first devastated 
zone under control. 

If they anticipated an attack from an outlying power, 
the whole frontier of the farthest zone would be ravaged 
and burned, to destroy the supplies that could maintain 
an army. 

By limiting the area of each advance, the Mongols dealt 
as far as possible with one nation at a time. But their 
zones were designed more for geographical reasons than 
any other. Each one stemmed out from the Gobi region. 
In their invasion of the west from 1235 to 1242 the Mon- 
gol ordus advanced as far as the Volga before concen- 
trating against the vast steppe and forest area of Russia. 
Their second zone extended nearly to Kiev and the Baltic 
shore. Their third swept through the barrier of the 
Carpathians as far as the Danube. 

By this limitation the Mongols avoided over-reaching 
themselves. By isolating each zone in their peculiar 
fashion from the outer areas of the world they escaped 
being put on the defensive by an enemy attack. They 
took time to consolidate before each advance. 

Not since the long-forgotten days of the Assyrians had 
the civilized world in toto faced such a total attack upon 
its powers of resistance. So there existed in the Mongol 
era no military machine that could check their advance, 
and the more peaceful powers of the outer civilization 
proved to be incapable of joining together for a combined 
resistance. 

In their methodical advance, the Mongols contented 
themselves with appropriating the wealth and labors of 
the vanquished peoples. Whether from superstition or 
because they found the priesthoods useful as intermediaries 
with the subject races, the horsemen from the Gobi never 
interfered with religion. 

They established, in their passing, the deathly nomad 

ace in the conquered areas. (In their home life the 
Mongol proved to be kindly and good-natured men, who 
wore no weapons and indulged in no quarreling. This 
brief sketch of their military strategy does not deal with 


the Mongols as a people.) 
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To a certain extent the strategy of the Third Reich 
now follows the zone method of the Mongols. The cap- 
tured resources of Czechoslovakia—especially the muni- 
tions—were employed in the surprise attacks on Poland, 
the Low Countries, and France. Contingents of Slovaks, 
and apparently some Czechs, were ordered to advance 
into the second zone of Poland behind the motorized 
thrusts of the Reich’s divisions. Such detachments were 
seen passing through the Tatras Mountains with German 
artillery moving behind them, and German aviation 
overhead. 

In their occupation of Poland, the agents of the new 
imperialism of the Reich severed the nerve centers of the 
stunned nation. 

They seized control of the food of the area—teducing 
the population to dependence on the new military authori- 
ties for the means of life itself. And they dealt with——by 
exile or execution—the natural leaders of the population 
who might head a revolt. Curiously enough, in their 
section of the invaded area, the Soviet agents were doing 
the same thing. The excuse made by the Reich was den 
while the bulk of the common people were offering no 
resistance, the intelligentsia were causing trouble. The 
propaganda of the Red occupation was that only the 
capitalistic landowners were being molested. 

It came to the same thing. The best brains and keenest 
spirits among the Poles were at once cancelled. 

Even a brief study of the Mongol invasion brings home 
to us several lessons, forgotten in the West during the 
long era of industrialization and prevailing peace. 

First, that Europeans have no monopoly of military 
genius. Asia can produce strategists of the highest caliber. 

Second, that Asia has, in the past, understood the 
operation of the “new”’ total war that destroys resistance. 

Third, that Asiatics can match the fighting power of 
Europeans, if given an equality in weapon power. In the 
desultory combats along the Amur frontier, the Japanese 
have proved themselves more than a match for the Soviet 
forces in the air, and in tactics on land. 

Also, that the volunteer armies of a high-spirited citi- 
zenry with little training may go down to sudden defeat 
before the attack of a highly trained military machine. 

There is no defense against the lightning attack on 
land except an equally efficient military organization. The 
increased power of the air force to cripple resistance on 
land has added to the danger of the blitzkrieg. Because it 
adds to the speed of the attack—as the Germans have 
proved once and for all. The fast-moving tank has also 
added to the speed of the attack, so long as the tank can 
be followed up by motorized infantry units. So these 
two modern inventions have made even more dangerous 
the strategy of the Mongol horsemen. 

How close a study, if any, German military brains have 
made of the Mongol campaigns I do not know. There 
have been at least five studies of the Mongol attack upon 
Europe published in German, as against one in French 
and none in the English language. 























INTO ACTIVE MILITARY SERVICE 


By Colonel Oswald W. McNeese, N.G.U.S. 
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[he first part of the National Guard to be ordered into 
the active military service of the United States is already 
urtiving at its training centers, and within a very few 
months the other units will have assembled for a year of 
active training in their turn. In recent months the Guard 
has been much in the public eye, often a highly critical 
eve which has seen the deficiencies of the Guard without 
knowledge of their causes and has ignored the background 
of tradition, esprit, and law upon which the Nuiond 

Guard was established and has been maintained. The 
readers of The INFANTRY JOURNAL, however, have a 
clearer knowledge of the Guard than the general public. 

Until the present, the National Cased has been, in 
time of peace, basically a state force. Seven years ago, 
however, by an amendment of the National Defense Act 
the Guard, as the “National Guard of the United States,’ 
did become an actual part of the Army of the United 
States. Though fundamentally it continued to be a peace- 
time force of ‘the states, it then became, in matters of or- 
ganization, administration, and training, a federally con- 
trolled force. . 

The method by which Federal control over the Guard 
has been exercised since it first came under a degree of 
Federal supervision in 1903, has been a ee de- 
velopment. As we know, the Guard has always been a 
state force in peace, with the governors of the states as its 
commanders-in-chief. Yet to ai intents and purposes, the 
War Department, through its agency, the National 
Guard Bureau, governs its most vital activities, just as 
Congress equips and pays it. The Chief of the National 

Gen Bureau, in fact, issues to the Guard regulations and 
instructions, as approved by the Secretary x War, in the 
same directive language i in which other War Department 
agencies issue regulations to the Regular Army. 

But how could this be done with the National Guard 
entirely under state command in accordance with the 
Constitution and the law? 

The answer, when you consider it closely, furnishes 
what is probably the most striking example of military co- 
operation in the history of any army. The state military 
authorities by acceptance simply direct their National 
Guard units to comply with Federal instructions. In fact, 
compliance is so habitual that no one gives the matter 
a second’s thought. The willingness of the states thus to 
carry out all appropriate instructions issued by the War 
Department has, in fact, been so universal that the matter 
of non-compliance has never come into question. 

The instructors from the Regular Army have, of course, 
furnished the most direct contact between the Guard and 
their own component of the Army. There are about a 
thousand of these, slightly over half of them officers. 





To these officers and noncommissioned officers the Guard 
has constantly looked for instruction and advice since long 
before the World War. Through them, the Guard has 
constantly benefited by obtaining the latest and best tac 
tical and technical instructional matter and the soundest 
professional advice, and the present high state of Guard 
training is in large measure due to their able and continu- 
ous assistance. 

The service schools and the Army Extension Courses 
have also exercised a considerable influence on the training 
of the Guardsman. Several hundred officers and enlisted 
men have been attending Guard and Reserve courses each 
year at service schools. Even so, funds have by no means 
been sufficient to meet the demand. Had the money been 
available there is little doubt that at least three times as 
many Guardsmen would have volunteered to take time 
off from their own affairs. Last year, over 13,000 Guard 
officers (g2° of all) and over 19,000 enlisted men were 
enrolled in the Army Extension Courses. 

But in the final analysis, it has been the National Guard 
unit commanders themsels es who hav e carried into eftect 
most of the tr: lining of their troops. Obtaining their knowl- 
edge from the sms. Regular Army sources available to 
ches m (for years there have not been enough instructors to 
go round) they have consistently loted to raise the 
scindend of training in their units. The company and 
similar unit consmeande rs, in particular, have thus had a 
arduous task. For they have been responsible not only for 
training and administration, but also for the recruiting ot 
their units which, with many one-year enlistments, hed 
often had a fifty per cent turnover in a single year. And 
all this they have done, loyally and diciersly. in the 
face of an extremely discouraging situation as regards pro- 
motion. For Guard promotion a until recently, been 
even slower than in the Regular Army. 

Thus the unit commander’ s job in the Guard has never 
been confined to the official hour-and-a-half of drill on one 
night a week. More often it has been a matter of several 
nights, as Regular Army instructors with the Guard are 
aware, with week-ends and holidays thrown in for good 
measure. The maximum of forty-eight armory drills of 
one and one-half hours’ duration is merely a requirement 
of Federal law which Guard units have had to meet if their 
units were to retain the financial support of the Govern- 
ment. Only this number of drills, performed in accordance 
with the exacting requirements of the War Department in 
National Guard “Regulations, could be counted each year 
for Federal pay. But this in no way indicates the actual 
number of hours per year that units have been accustomed 
to spend on instruction and training. Indeed, to a great 
many members in the Guard, the home-station armory 
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has been both a club and a work place. Most evenings of 
the week have found the citizen-soldier there, planning, 
studying, or attending schools, and occasionally enjoying 
himself socially. It is also true in the Guard that reports 
pertaining to property accountability and personnel mat- 
ters are practically as numerous and fully as important to 
proper administration as in the Regular forces. As a result, 
Guard unit commanders, because of the daily military de- 
mands on their spare time have, as a general rule, re- 
frained from membership in social clubs or lodge orders. 
Similarly, the annual vacation of most Guardsmen is the 
period they spend in field training. And so accustomed is 
the Baar to this annual move to and from its summer 
training areas, made in its own motor transportation 
wherever sufficient, that every one of the Guard's several 
thousand companies, troops, batteries, and air corps squad- 
rons can mobilize and be en route to a given destination 
within the day—a mobility all the more remarkable be- 
cause each member, generally speaking, is in a different 
profession, business, or occupation. Units rarely turn out 
for their fifteen days’ field training with less than go%, 
of their strength, and they average higher than that. Unit 
commanders have learned not to ee their enlistments 
to single factories or business institutions but to scatter 
them throughout the vicinity of their home stations. Thus 
upon departure of the unit for state duty or for field train- 
ing, little disturbance to the local economic set-up is felt. 
The continual experience of making troop movements 
to its annual encampments, augmented by the additional 
practice gained in this respect during the large maneuvers 
of the past year, is now standing the Guard in good stead 
as it assembles for a full year of active training. The fact 
that units of the Guard are often widespread as to the 
locality of their home stations will be no hindrance to their 
efficient assembly at training centers. The procedures fol- 
lowing the induction of the Guard into active military 
service are laid down in clear detail in AR 130-10, recently 
revised by the National Guard Committee of the General 
Staff a the National Guard Bureau, in such a manner 
that the Guard can mobilize under its own steam, thus 
releasing hundreds of Regular Army officers for duty with 
their own component in the early stages of mobilization. 
In the organization, distribution, and training of the 
National Guard, state lines have fallen to an extent little 
dreamed of by the strong states-rights militiamen of old. 
Units down to the size of battalions are in many instances 
split between two or more states. But in camp and field 
training, such split units have long since been functioning 
cohesively without the slightest friction. In split divisions, 
the general staff is composed of officers of the Guard of 
the states within the divisional area, with the distribution 
equalized. Some such staffs have functioned for fifteen 
years with little change. This long association has cement- 
ed such grou aus to create a high esprit de corps. 
Each officer of the Guard, whether a commander or a 
staff officer, must have a definite assignment in a federally 
ized National Guard unit. rture from this 
rigid requirement causes his Federal recognition to fall. 
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The state stafts are federally recognized units and officers 
on such staffs hold Federal and state commissions, as do 
the other officers of the Guard. For some time the state 
staffs have been charged with the important mission of 
manpower procurement upon mobilization of the Guard, 

For a number of years the National Guard has formed 
the bulk of the Initial Protective Force under the Pro. 
tective Mobilization Plan. It was thus expected to order 
the Guard into active military service upon the declaration 
by Congress of a national emergency. As things have 
now developed, the Guard is entering instead upon ex- 
tended active duty through a special act of Congress. 

The status of the Guard will, however, be the same upon 
its present induction as upon induction in the event of 
war or other emergency. The law authorizing the President 
to order in the Guard states that the personnel thus 
ordered into the active military service shall “be subject 
to the respective laws and regulations relating to enlist- 
ments, reénlistments, conduct, rights, and privileges, and 
discharge of such personnel in such service to the same 
extent in all particulars as if they had been ordered into 
such service under existing general statutory authoriza- 
tions.”” This legal phraseology means that the status of 
Guardsmen will be as defined in AR 130-10, which says 
(on the basis of the National Defense Act and certain 
opinions of the Judge Advocate General): “Units and 
members of the National Guard of the United States in 
the active military service of the United States under a 
(Presidential) order merge with units and members of 
the other components into one active Army of the United 
States without unnecessary distinction between individuals 
or units based on their component of origin. . . .”” This 
passage goes on to explain further that the prior status of 
Guard units and members “‘as a part of an inactive reserve 
component meanwhile continues to exist as an underlying 
and temporarily suspended status of origin to which they 
may and do return upon relief from the active military 
service of the United States.’’ With respect to enlistments, 
however, there will continue to be separate enlistment in 
the Regular Army component of the Army of the United 
States; and all who desire to enlist for service in units 
from the National Guard may enlist for one year directly 
into the Army of the United States. In every other te- 
spect, the members and units on active duty from all com- 
ponents will constitute a single Army of the United 
States. 

Thus the National Guard now joins for a limited period, 
with the Regular Army and such Reserves as are brought 
in, to take its active part in the Army of the United 
States. And it is proud indeed to do so. The Guard now 
willingly undertakes the rigorous and vital duties which 
in more ordinary times are given solely to our professional 
military force. ‘The troops from the Guard will thus be- 
come thoroughly hardened in the field, and will be other- 
wise fully trained, and fully equipped and prepared 
should a greater emergency come, involving the active 
defense and preservation of a free country and its insti- 
tutions. 
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Stop right there, Gruber! You're taking this altogether 
too seriously. You'll never qualify if you run at ‘em with 
blood and fire in your eve like that. 

Now we go back to the starting point, and run like Hell 
between dummies, then slow up in front of each target— 
halt if you want to, take your time, aim, and barely dot 
the disc with your point. Just a tap will penetrate the 
paper, and that’s all that’s required. Then go through the 
motions for a proper withdrawal, come to high port, and 
run like Hell again. Now go- 

Hey! Don’ t hit ‘em so hard, Sokolsky! You'll get your 
bayonet hung up in the dummy and maybe lose a couple 
of seconds making a proper withdrawal. Just 
Beg pardon, lieutenant? Well sir,— 

Go ahead Sokolsky. Just take it easy. 


It’s like this, lieutenant, the captain said he wanted 












AYONEI 
FEVER 





ergeant Terry Bull 


these men all qualified with the bayonet this afternoon, 
so I'm showing " em how to qualify. 

No, you re right, it’s not te aching ’ em anything about 
bayonet fighting. If | was ordered to do that, | wouldn't 
be out here on the bayonet course! But with the time 
as short as I think it’s going to be before we take these 
draftees into the line, we don’t have any to waste on an\ 
bayonet fighting—why a third of this rabble hasn't had 
combat firing yet! 

I'll take plenty of pains teaching ‘em to shoot, dig, and 
scout, but the quicker we run through the motions of this 
bayonet foolishness, the healthier it'll be for all of us. 

Yessir, that’s just what I mean—foolishness! The Skip 

uh—the company commander thinks so too, lieuten- 
ant, but there’s a whole lot of Indian fighters left in this 
man’s army. They believe what the war correspondents 
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have been printing about bayonet attacks—hand-to- 
hand fighting, and all the other blah they've been using 
ever since the first battle of Bull Run. And the G.O.A.P. 
—I mean the Good Old American Public, still eats it up. 
Romantic. 

The Mungos used to have a yen to use their bayonets 
—bayonet fever I call it. In fact, that’s the only reason we 
were able to stop em when we did. I only wish they'd 
kept up their enthusiasm for another year or so. Believe 
me, lieutenant, if I could just tantalize six or eight of our 
friends to make a hundred-yard dash at me every morn- 
ing with their stickerees, I'd win the war all by myself in 
a couple of hundred years. I couldn't lose. 

Oh yes, lieutenant, I know all the answers about “The 
Offensive Spirit,” “The Spirit of the Bayonet,” “The 
Moral Effect of Cold Steel,” and all the other hooey 
that’s been put out. In fact, about the time you celebrated 
your first birthday, | was a regimental bayonet instructor. 
Put in three months in a Limey weapons school, and I 
mean I was good. I could run a fifty-second course in 
thirty-eight seconds, split a two-by-four with a long 

int, tear dummies right out of the frame, and snarl 
bike a trapped panther while I was doing it. 

But the funny part was I really believed it! As far as I 
was concerned, a rifle was just a handle to fix a spear on 
the end of, and the cocking piece was a great inconveni- 
ence because it skinned the fork of your hand if you 
didn’t grip the stock back far enough when you were 
making a short point. 

We used to put on demonstrations with the bare blade 
in hand-to-hand fighting, and one of our boys fought an 
exhibition duel with a British instructor—until our man 
missed his cue and slapped his bayonet through the 
Limey’s kidney. Man, we were good—so long as we 
rehearsed our stuff like a pair of professional wrestlers. 

All of our training was pointed toward making us un- 
beatable bayonet men—and I can see now how it was 
that the Allies damned near lost the war. 

Well, after getting so good, we met the Jerries, and 
tried to use the stuff we'd learned and taught to others. 

Spears against machine guns and the elastic defense. A 
shame we didn’t have bows and arrows! 

That was enough to bring most of us out of our trance. 
Over g,000 bayonet men buried or in the hospital, and less 
than half that many Jerries—all the casualties on both 
sides knocked out by small arms or splinters! Maybe some 
wildeyed recruits stuck prisoners or cripples—I've heard 
such stories, but don’t know of a real case myself, and I 
just put bayonet yarns in the same class with all those lies 
about atrocities and Jerries chained to their guns. 

Sure, a lot of our men tried to use their bayonets. We 
all did—but didn’t have much luck at it. 

Back in September, '18, about a dozen men that were 
left out of my platoon rushed a little town that the Jerries 
were real serious about holding. Yessir, a dozen—you see 
we had bayonet fever then, and really had had casualties. 

There was a man in the outfit, about the toughest 


yegg I've ever known—swore he'd never take a prisoner 


Se ptember-Octobe, 


t into this town and got lost right away in the dog. 
fight that followed, like everybody else in the battalion 
He was telling me about it later. Funny talking sore ¢j 
fellow—from somewhere in the East, I think. 

“Pete and I are in the big square in front of the church,” 
he said, “when Pete gets his—plenty. There is a Dutch. 
man in every window, shooting or heaving potato mash. 
ers at me and there is a lot of hardware in the air, so when 
I cannot run any further I step inside of a doorway to get 
out of the rain because it is not safe anywhere outside. 

“Just across the room from the door is a long, lanky 
Jerry squatting behind a machine gun, firing out of a loop. 
hole in a st that is sandbagged up. 

“T raise up my rifle and am taking a bead on the back of 
his neck, but then I think that here is maybe my one 
chance of getting a Jerry to stand still long enough $0 as 
I can use my bayonet on him. So I ease up behind him to 
just the right range for a long point. But as I am about to 
slap him between the shoulder blades I see that he is hit 
already—through the left side. 

“Well, I am not going to pull a trick like that—stick- 
ing a fellow that is already hit, so I decide to back off to 
a decent range and shoot him. 

“But I am sure out of luck, because just as I am squeez- 
ing off the shot, this guy finishes his belt, turns around, 
and says, ‘Geod morning, American,’ and puts his hands 
up. So you see I have to take the — — — prisoner 
after all.” And then he'd want to fight anybody that 
kidded him about taking a prisoner. 

Another man, by the name of Black, jumped through 
a hedge, trying to make it over a trench just behind, but 
he had a couple of chunks of shrapnel in one leg, and 
slipped on the far side. He fell back almost on top of a 
Jerry that was trying to make a getaway. He bounced 
right up, and instead of shooting this Jerry, he made a 
lunge at him with his point. 

That's what I call bayonet fever. There he had five 
rounds in his rifle, and his target at a range of six feet, 
but he was going to fight it out with the cold steel! 

Well, lucky for him, the Jerry really was out of am- 
munition, and didn’t have his bayonet fixed. He just par- 
ried the thrust with the muzzle and clubbed Black on the 
elbow so he couldn’t hold his rifle. Then he switched 
ends, swung again, and rang Black’s helmet like a gong 
with the butt. The third swing bent a few ribs, but Black 
clamped down with his arm and grabbed the rifle so he 
couldn’t use the butt again. 

But that didn’t stop the Deutscher. He took Black by 
the windpipe and they went down, with the Jerry on top. 
Black said what made it so bad was, there wasn’t quite 
enough water in the trench to drown in, and too damned 
much to breathe through. 

Well, that went on (Black said) for hours. Said he never 
got so sick of a man before in his life. Finally, on one of 
his bobs to the surface, he saw another one of our men 
standing on the lip of the trench, aiming at the Jerry with 
a revolver. That made it worse, because Black had pasted 
targets for this fellow and knew how wide he could miss 
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hand gun. Said he'd almost rather get drowned on 
pup se than shot by accident. 

.. this friend of his took it very deliberate, taking aim, 
then moving to one side, and aiming again. But every 
time he'd get set, one or the other would wiggle, and he 
7 t get the Jerry without maybe crippling Black too. 

inally he fired. 

* ick rolled the Jerry off, sat up, and swore he'd never 
again annoy any body by pointing a bayonet at him. 

Up to then, in three days time, he’d almost run him- 
self to death chasing Jerries, and only fired about fifty 
rounds, but he said that by five o'clock that afternoon he'd 
burnt up the other 170 he was carrying, and was body- 
robbing for enough ammunition to keep the Jerries out of 
hand-to-hand range. 

Like he said, all that trouble was caused in the first 
place on account of him being such a fool as to want to 
use his bayonet. If he'd just pulled the trigger in the first 
place — . Nowadays, if a Mung wants to fight with a 
havonet, you'll see old man Black blow him right off the 
muzzle—if he’s ever careless enough to let a Mung get 
that close. 

I used to start out a class by giving disarming demon- 
strations with the bare bayonet. Didn't think there was a 
living man could touch me with a point, but I got cured of 
that. 

Well, one time I was instructing a draft of recruits— 
absolutely green men, but they’d do what you told ‘em 
or tear a leg off trying. 

So I picked out a husky, open-faced young John, and 
told him to take off his scabbard, and come on guard, and 
if he could hit my shirt pocket with a long point, I'd give 
him the rest of the day off. 

I was all set to slap the bayonet over in a left-hand 
parry and twist the rifle away from him. Everything 
would have been fine if he'd ever had any training. The 
trouble was, he'd never used a bayonet, but he'd pitched 
lots of hay, so when he bored in, it was with a corkscrew 
sort of a twist that came right up from the knees. 

Well, being all set for a standard long point at the 
chest, | missed the parry, of course, and the blade ripped 
up my sleeve and put a welt on my arm from wrist to 
elbow. And lucky at that, because ‘if my sleeve hadn't 
pulled the bayonet over, the point would probably have 
gone in about the brisket and come out through the top 
of my head. 

I had a Hell of a time acting like it was the regular 
thing to parry a long point with my shirt sleeve, and I 
don’t think I got away with it. 

So, enthusiastic as I was about the bayonet, I've just 
about recovered from the fever. 

I've heard about one of these foreign armies, | forget 
which one, where they say, “As a last resort, the defenders 
leap upon the parapet, and repulse the attackers with the 
bayonet,” or words to that effect. Applesauce! 
Lieutenant, if you have a fairly up-to-strength combat 
group how much fire power do you have? About thirty 
rifles, a team of light machine guns and a pair of mortars 
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in your own hands. Of course, you're supported by a lot 
of heavier stuff, but not counting that, you can throw 
about a case of 30-caliber and thirty or forty light mortar 
shell a minute when you neéd it. 

How many men do you think it will take to overrun 
you if your men will stand? You say three or four to one 

-I say ten to one, and it all depends on their nerve 
whether or not they do it then. 

Now just supposing they are strong enough to get 
within hand grenade range with odds of three to one, do 
you think we ought to “leap upon the parapet” and re- 
pulse ’ em with the bayonet? 

Not for me, thank you! I want to win the war and then 
live to retire, and if I leap upon any parapet at a time like 
that I won't do either one. No—I'll shoot me two or 
three Mungos while the heroes are leaping upon the para- 
pet—and then I'll get me four or five more while our 
bloodthirsty bayonet men are getting themselves eradi- 
cated by hip- shooting Mungos. Then I'll use my bayonet 
— if they come after me before I can get another clip into 
my musket. 

No indeed, sir. I would not cut out the bayonets, alto- 
gether. They have their uses. For night patrols or raids, 
8 we have to work quiet, we couldn't get along with- 
out ‘em. In case of an emergency, like when you had a mis- 
fire or a jam, or are out of ammunition, a bayonet would 
come in very convenient. But the real important thing 
about your men knowing bayonet fighting i is that it will 
get ‘em over the last fifty yards, and into the Mungo 
position. 

If your men are qualified only as riflemen, or half 
trained on the bayonet course like these birds, they'll be 
inclined to hang off and try to shoot it out at a distance, 
and that’s one thing you can’t do, shoot anybody out of a 
defensive position. The closer you shoot, the deeper they 
dig and they'll hold you off. You've got to close in on 
‘em to win. 

Well, look at the Boer war. The finest riflemen in the 
world, every man a sniper, up against the British with 
their machine-codrdinated, short- -range, loose shooting 
musketry—and bayonets. Of course the Boers knocked off 
several times their weight in Limeys—they couldn't miss 
at half a mile—but look who won! 

It stands against all reason, but it does look like a man 
has got to have a knife on the end of his musket before he 
feels like it’s safe to close in. I figure that every man, 
whether he thinks of it or not, is afraid of a jam or a miss, 
or not having time to reload. And reasonable or not, if 
your outfit knows they're better than the Mungos, they'll 
want to close in. That’s our real job—not learning ’ em 
bayonet fighting so they can whip the Mungos, but so 
they know they can whip the Mungos. 

Running ’ em down a bayonet course, playing tag with 
three inch discs on seven or eight dummies in forty-five 
seconds won't ever do it. The greenest farmer out there 
knows that just as well as you or me. Those boys are 
smarter than you'd think. 

I'll tell you, lieutenant, after we get these men so they 
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can shoot straight and fast on the combat range, maybe 
you could ask the captain to give us two or three hours a 
day off the machine gun and mortar schedule. Then we 
could really teach ‘em bayonet fighting. 

Well, they already know the mechanics of using a 
bayonet. We've wasted weeks on that already, and had 
plenty of work on the dummies. 

The first thing they need to learn is how to protect 
themselves barehanded—not that they're ever going to 
use it, but just.to get em confident. I'd work ‘em out 
on the hand parties and ducks until they couldn’t be 
touched with the point or butt—scabbards on, of course. 

Then I'd give ‘em the twists, stomps, and gouges, 
fighting with their feet and thumbs—what they can do 
after the parry to make things as unpleasant as possible 
for the other fellow. 

Finally, they'd get so they'd just about as soon be 
barehanded as have a bayonet—knowing they can take 
the other fellow’s rifle if they need it bad. 

When they get to that point, we'll start ‘em fencing 
with the wooden rifles, masks, and gloves. No sir, no pads. 
We don’t want any pads, because if we pad ‘er they'll 
get careless, and there's nothing quite like a healthy punch: 
under the breastbone to make a man realize he's made a 
serious mistake, and try to do better next time. 

You see, to learn bayonet fighting they've got to have 
personal contact with a real live enemy, and the fewer 
pads we give ‘em the more personal contact they get. 
Just protect their faces and hands, and they'll deine 
soon learn to protect their own bellies and briskets. 

Then as soon as they've learned to fence American 
style, we'll go back to the beginning and learn ‘em the 
Mungo system, charging in fast, low, and reckless. We'll 
work ‘em out until they fight Mungo fashion just as 
naturally as they do American style. 

You're right sir, the Mungo system isn’t as good as 
ours, but the American stuff we teach ’em isn’t worth a 
damn either—unless they use it against other Ameri- 
cans. 

The reason I know, I fought a Jerry once—and it 
learned me that our system of teaching was all wrong. 
We were gr faa using our own style of fencing 
against each t—but we should have had Jerry in- 
structors instead of Limeys. 

It was just after the Armistice. The Frogs had about 
500 prisoners in a little ruined town about a mile down 
the line from us, and were treating ‘em to a course in slow 
starvation, exposure, and overwork in the torn up area. 
They didn’t have much of a guard, so some of ‘em used 
to come up to our place in the evenings where they'd 
hang around our garbage cans and salvage our wornout 
cl I noticed even old “Stony Heart” was having 
his suihes leave a lot of meat on the bones—and wrap ‘em 
in newspapers before they heaved em in the 

Well, one evening I saw a likeable-looking, undated 
Dutchman at our billet, and got him a messkit full of 
everything. Then we counted him in on the vin blanc, 
and began comparing armies and customs. 
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I granted that the Jerries had it way over us on machine 
guns and artillery, but we could lick ‘em on ever thing 
else—especially bayonet. Why I could whip practically 
any two Jerries myself, with bay onets. 

Well, he said he'd fought F renchmen, Russians, |. imeys, 
Serbs, and practically everybody else except Americans, so 
let's try a bout. 

So we got us a rifle a piece, scabbards on, and he took 
that kind of a squatting stance they used—and | knew | 
could expect him to throw his point, one handed, |ike 
the Limeys claimed was the only thing the Jerries could 
do. 

But I was wise, and knew that the way to beat a throw. 
point was to charge in fast, ducking under it. 

So I got squared away, pawed the ground, showed my 
teeth, let out a screech like a wounded banshee, and 
rushed. Man, I| was terrific! 

Well, he didn’t throw his point, and he didn’t grow! 
or snarl. He just stood there, kind of pitiful, until [ was 
right on him—and then he dropped to one knee, ducked, 
and shoved his bayonet out. 

Effective! Why if that had been a bare blade I'd have 
been hung up on his rifle clean to the rear sight. As it was 
after an hour or so I still felt like I'd been kicked in the 
stomach by a horse. 

It’s a lot different when you're up against a fellow tha 
learned it in a different school from what you went to. 

What I want to do is get our men used to meeting the 
Mungo style of attack and defense, and they'll never do 
it unless they can fight Mungo fashion amongst them- 
selves. 

Then we go all the way through it again, with dis- 
arming and wooden rifle work. By that time they'll be 
able to whip their weight in buzz-saws, and they’ ll be 
almost ready for the line. 

But before we do take em into the line, we'll give ‘em 
another course on the combat range, and teach ‘em never 
to use their blades if bullets will do the work. Yessir. 
teach ‘em caution, or cowardice if you want to call it char, 
but see that they'll never cross blades with a Mung $0 
long as they've got a cartridge in the chamber. It isn’t 
safe—and you can’t miss a Mung with a rifle at eight 
feet, not even a little one. 

When it comes to fighting, I don’t think a man ought 
to gamble—not even when he’s betting on a sure thing. 
Look at what happened to me and Black. 

Finally we'll give ‘em a post-graduate course in the 
best they have in the English, French, and German armies 
and maybe something . the Italian or any other na- 
tionality. We'll give ‘em a wide selection of dirty digs to 
select from, and then if one of our young men finds him 
a real tough Mung, and can't make any impression on him 
with a French sidestep and lunge, let him try the Jerry 
throw-point or a Russian Gootiiee Train ‘em cosmopoli- 

tan and then let every man figure out his own repertoire 
ive the Mungo instructors something to worry ‘em. 

But before, during, and after, lieutenant, let’s keep ‘em 

on the combat range, shooting straight and fast at every- 
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from invisible F- ‘targets at Soo yards to surprise and jammed your rifle in clean beyond the front sight and 

targcts, big as life, jumping out at ‘em at a range of six tore the dummy down and you couldn't possibly make a 

feet. Excuse me sit— proper withdraw-and-on- guard in two counts and you'd 
y! Stop right there, Bjornsen! Listen you dope, that’s get yourself thrown out by the judges and the skipper 
: Mungo } you're battling—its just a paper target! says you'll qualify or else by recall today! 

And now you've gone and missed the disc by half an inch ‘Now you go back to the starting point and 
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Second Echelon of Maintenance? 


(In Louisiana) I saw the complex and 
specialized engine of a tank completely dis- 
emboweled; and there, in a little clearing 
under a pine tree, an operation was per- 
formed on it which in our civilian life is 
done only in a factory. This was done by 
enlisted men.—Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., in 
The American Magazine. 











In the story of the American Expeditionary Force in 
France during the World War, there are three famous 
marches. One was on that night of November 3d after the 
German lines had cracked under the pressure of our last 
herce offensive, when troops of the 2d Division went, 
practically in column of twos, eight kilometers right 
through the enemy positions. One was on the night of 
the 6th of November, after the pursuit to the Meuse was 
fully under way, when the 1st Division was pulled loose 
from its sector and sent stre aking night and day in a fran- 
tic race for Sedan. These two marches have their points, 
indeed. But they were, after all, local operations without 
large tactical results on broad fronts. To say this i is not to 
deprecate the superlative achievements of the dogged, 
slogging doughboys on those marches, hiking well beyond 
the normal Eenles of human endurance onl making su- 
perlative marching history. It is merely to say that there is 
more of intrinsic interest in the night march of the 26th 
Division into the dark estheatins of the St. Mihiel 
Salient—a march so successfully executed as to insure the 
capture of thousands of prisoners and hundreds of guns, 
and clinch the success of a major operation. 

The importance of the St. Mihiel operation as a whole 
seems to diminish as time passes. Its tremendous moral 
effect as the first major achievement of a distinctive 
American Army has gone into the limbo of unrecorded 
emotions. The fact tha at it was, for higher strategic pur- 





poses, whittled down by Foch from a more pretentious 
plan to the mere reduction of a salient, has relegated it 
to the status of a side issue or a mere preliminary ap. 
pearance. Moreover, the very perfection of its execution 
has caused many people to speak of it invidiously as th. 
operation in which the doughboys ° ‘relieved the Germans 

in a quiet sector. Yet, to the military student, the opera- 
tion of St. Mihiel will always be of prime interest be- 
cause it illustrates vital military elements that appear in 
critical moments—as especially manifested in the march 

of the 26th Division whose brilliant feat should be re- 
membered as long as soldiers read history. 

This match lies particular interest in the fact that it 
is one of the few events in the later history of the World 
War where what the French call the coup d'oeil affected 
the actual outcome of a great battle. For the accurate and 
quick glance of the eye, ‘i instant analysis of the critical 
situation, followed by decisive action, such commanders as 
Marlborough, Frederick, and Napoleon have been ac- 
counted great. To many the ability which makes this 
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oossible has been taken as the very essence of military 
the acme of military art. Before Blenheim, Marl- 
borough saw an unexpected turn of events, altered the di- 
rect vn of his major effort, and achieved immortality. At 
Rossbach, Frederick calmly ate his dinner—hours long 

' And then at the 
cyitable instant translated his troops into that swift mo- 


while the situation slowly unfolded. 


tion which sent Soubise back to Paris without an army and 
without his cooks. Napoleon stood on high ground at 
Austerlitz while his enemies pressed in upon his flank, 
holding Oudinot and the Guard hardly in check. And 
when he saw that the proper moment had come—not too 
soon and not too late—unleashed the ready force which 
attered his foe. Thus these three great captains demon- 
a their capacity for de aling woth events. [The poet 
d that M: ulborough “ taught the doubtful battle where 
to rage.” 
[his skill is fairly commonly met with in defensive 
operations. We have seen it in the United States in the ac- 
tivities of Lee at Antietam, of Meade at Getty sburg. But 
less credit attaches there simply because the operations 
were purely defensive and counter actions merely, often 
only automatic reactions to events, reactions forced upon 
us by our foes and not inspired within ourselves. We saw 
it in the superlative performance of Lee at Chancellors- 
ville—even though he was not on a high hill like Na- 
poleon at Rinalien where * 


extent of the field” 


‘the eye cna the whole 
because Lee’s counter attacks were 
not mere local reactions to advancing hostile pressure. 
Common as it may be on defense, 
rare trait on the offensive. 


it is nevertheless a 
Things are going well. A 
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View of the Woevre Plain look- 
ing toward Champlon and part 
of bill beyond Les Eparges. 


The general may decide... 
the sta 


may GULGNGE... 





but soldiers must perxorm 


chz inge may jumb le and disturb units. We are att aid ot 
“Order: € Disorder.’ It 


to let things go on. In such circum 


the old sequence: ‘ounter Order; 


is easier, and safer, 
stances, to discern a new and fleeting opportunity and to 
act prope ‘rly and promptly to take advantage of it is a 
sign of great combat le adership. 

Here we have, at base, the reason that the march of the 
26th Division arrests the serious attention. The circum 
stances surrounding this march have in the past too often 
been slurred into simplicity, so as to give a tot ally false 
impression of the evenct as it took pl: ice, M: iny historians 
have so abbreviated their narrations that they picture the 
operation planned in advance as it worked out in actuality. 


The contrary is the case. At a headquarters far trom the 


actual fighting, where the eye could not “embrace the 


whole extent of the field,” a commanding general cut 
through the obscurities ot piecemeal information, to sec 
and seize a great opportunity. For this he has never had 
full credit. That he in his modest final report should com 
press the whole sequence into brief phrases which direct 
attention to the results attained, rather than to the proces 
ses by which those results were attained so speedily is no 


reason tor our neglecting the striking tacts as they were 
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recorded at the time, and stand recorded today for those 
who care to seek, study, and know. 
> <a” 

Tilted so that they slope down slightly to the west, 
along the eastern edges of France are huge limestone 
strata which, fractured in prehistoric time, present steep 
and fissured edges towards Germany, like an abrupt wall 
above the wet clay plains at their feet. One of the long 
series of hills thus created in geological ages past runs 
north and south bordering and confining the Meuse 
River from which it takes its general name, Heights of 
the Meuse. This long escarpment—as Johnson, Blanch- 
ard, and Todd have pointed out—has from time im- 
memorial been a rampart of France against German in- 
vasion. It was slightly flanked at its northern edge south 
from Sedan in 1914. It was partially pierced opposite 
Metz, and there the Germans created the salient of St. 
Mihiel. Elsewhere it held. In German hands for nearly 
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four years, the segment near St. Mihiel, it recovered 
might give the security of natural barricade ayains, 
further effort. From its heights the defenders on this 
front might dominate the Woevre Plain west of Met, 
with the same certainty and security with which poilus or 
more northern portions dominated it east of Verdun 

The salient itself was composed partly of low ground 
partly of high. The upper half was a maze of wooded 
hills and commanding heights, difficult to traverse jy 
battle. Almost in the center of the base of the triangula, 
salient stood the town of Hattonchatel, where an angle of 
the plateau gave it a commanding view over the lowlands 
from northwest clear around to the south, a strategic point 
where in ages past was a fortified stronghold to which 
the adjacent country looked for protection. It towered over 
the towns of Hattonville and Vigneulles below it like 
mediaeval castle above the clustered huts of peasants be- 
neath. Who held this high bastion held the immediate 
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area. Germany had held it since 1914. America was to try 
to wrest it from her. 

The operation to secure it was prepared with a great 
deal of care and more than the usual military amount of 
caution. This was to be our first large American venture. 
Nothing must happen to ruin the newly acquired con- 
fidence of our allies in the troops from overseas. Well 
seasoned divisions were used, who had seen action and 
had acquitted themselves splendidly at Cantigny, the 
Marne, the Aisne, the Vesle, and the Ourcq. The plan 
was precise; there were carefully drawn phase lines and 
checks upon advances, so as not to leave interior flanks 
vulnerable to counterattacks. No set-back must occur to 
hold these units too long in the area, for many of them 
must be released early to march to support the Meuse- 
Argonne attack. 

As stated in the attack order, the purpose was to force 
the evacuation of the salient. The main attack would be 
against the southern face, launched by the IV and | 
Corps over the flat ground. On the western face, the V 
Corps would make a secondary attack, pivoting on Les 


Eparges and taking “proper measures to protect its right 
flank in liaison with the 2d Cavalry Division (dismount- 
ed) of the I! Colonial Corps on its right.” The II Colonial 
Corps (French) had three missions for its divisions. It 
was to accompany the advance of the IV Corps and protect 
the left flank of the IV Corps movement by pivoting to 
its left. It was to “guard the right flank of the V Corps” 
and “upon withdrawal of the enemy from the salient’ to 
“advance to the Army Objective between Thillot and 
Hattonchatel.” It was to make deep raids on the rest of its 
long front, follow the withdrawal on the axis St. Mihiel- 
Hattonville, and “join up the southern and western attacks 
on the Army Objective.” 

Close scrutiny of this Army order and of the map 
which accompanied it unquestionably indicates no evi- 
dence of any attempt to “pinch out” the enemy position or 
to close the salient by drawing the strings of a bag at the 
mouth. It shows no such intention at all. If the specified 
corps boundaries alone would not preclude such an inter- 
pretation, the phrases of the order would. The printed word 
on map and document is contemporaneous testimony. 
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Units of the If Colonial Corps were to strike straight 
through to the Army objective between Thillot and Hat- 
tonville; they were to “join up the southern and western 
attacks;” they were to be at Thillot on the right flank of 
the V Corps. This conception was repeated in the orders 
of the V Corps which specifically named Thillot (ex- 
clusive) on its right boundary and directed the 26th Di- 
vision to “assist the advance of the II Colonial Corps on its 
right.”’ And it was again repeated | in the orders of the II 
Colonial Corps which said that its mission was, “when 
the American units have driven back the enemy, to pur- 
sue without delay to the line of the Army Objective . . . 
in liaison on the right with the 1st Division (US) and on 
the left with the 26th Division (US) ,” and occupy that 
line with the 2d Cavalry Division and the 3gth. It was re- 
iterated by the French 2d Cavalry Division, which de- 
fined its mission as “to assist by attack the action of the V 
Corps on its left, then to pursue without respite in order 
to occupy eventually the crest of the heights of the Meuse 
south of Thillot-sous-les-Cotes.” 

This seems plain enough. And therefore it does not 
seem unreasonable to say that the scheme of maneuver 
as recorded at the time—whatever may have been said to 
the contrary about it later on in “reports” and in “‘his- 
tories” —-was to swing the V Corps like a barn door, 
pivoted on the strong ridge position near Combres but- 
tressing the salient near Eparges. In view of the fact that 
the II Colonial Corps gave the 2d Cavalry Division the 
major part of the objective, even though it left to its other 
divisions follow-up or mopping-up missions in the main, 
we have a clear picture of the French, rather than the 
Yankees, making the contact with the rst Division near 
Hattonchatel and Vigneulles. 

The barndoor swing would give the three divisions on 
the high plateau a most difficult job. It was possibly of 
that cut, tumbled, and steep land of which the general 
was speaking when he said that “‘the primary strength of 
the salient lay i in the natural defensive features of the ter- 
rain itself.” Indeed, the limited first-day objectives as- 
signed on that front, as compared with the more distant 
ones on the southern front, indicate full appreciation of 
the difficulties. The Senegalese of the 15th Colonial, the 
Yankees of the 26th, and the dismounted horsemen of the 
2d Cavalry Division would have hard slugging and sharp 
fighting before they could swing facing northeast along 
the line of the Army Objective and take that line of towns 
which, seeking pure water draining down from the high 
limestone hills, nestled close against the base of the bold 
escarpment. While the I and iv Corps were going over 
flat ground, these soldiers would have to force their 
sage over those very hills which are called the Heights of 
the Meuse. 

io ae 

It was September 12, 1918. 

Before.the American Army could straighten out on a 
line facing that area where stood the distant towns whose 
battle history was made in 1870, there was fighting to be 
done. To be sure, the Germans had a plan of withdrawal 
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here, but it was months old and only a plan. To be sure, 
the Germans did order a withdrawal, when they had felt 
the full weight of the American advance. But that decision 
was not taken until noon at faraway General Head- 
quarters. And there were six hours of vicious resistance in 
the meanwhile, before the word to retreat could be te- 
layed down to the stubborn units defending the hill po- 
sitions. 

Down on the southern face of the salient, the experi- 
enced advance elements of the I and IV Corps developed 
rapid going. They went through the enemy wire with such 
rapidity that their methods were afterwards proclaimed by 
the French to their Army as samples of new technique to 
be copied. They moved so fast that one front-line com- 
mander is said to have reached the objective and sent word 
back to his chief for permission to continue: “Let me go 
ahead and I'll be in Metz and you'll be a field marsh: al.” 
This was the push which led General Lundendorf to say 
of his own troops, not too kindly, that “they might have 
fought better.” But they were weary and weak troops, 
here in one of those quiet “rest” sectors where courtesy 
had previously operated to condemn mutual molestation. 
The 1st Division went beyond Nonsard with a rush, al- 
though it was in general still well within its OWN sector 
and had not yet begun to reconnoiter “to the west of the 
Vigneulles-Buxieres railroad” across in front of the 39th 
French and into the heart of the salient, as its orders indi- 
cated it might. 

Up on the very northern end of the American front, 
the 4th Division (around the corner) was holding in the 
first line, awaiting orders to send feelers to test the 
strength of the German line of resistance in the towns out 
on the plain. At the Eparges angle of the salient, the 15th 
Colonial had two difficult positions to take at the very out- 
set, the steep hills called the Crest of Combres and the 
Crest of Les Eparges. The attack in general was to be a 
surprise, and artillery preparations had begun as late as 
1:00 a.m. Seven hours later the 15th sent its 6th Colonial 
Regiment at the formidable point, with the 2d Colonial 
on a narrow front on the right to pass the Crest of Combres 
and then swing east on Herbeuville. It was a limited move- 
ment, but it was to be the pivot of the big swing. It was 
more important than a mere demonstration, more impor- 
tant than the distance to be covered would indicate. 

At the beginning the 15th Colonial found the going a 
little easy, perhaps because of effective aid from f amin k 
warfare units hurling high explosive drums out of pro- 
jectors on critical parts of the Crest of Eparges, perhaps 
because of massed artillery support which a journalist de- 
scribed in vivid but not very accurate newspaperese as de- 
livered from a line of guns more than a kilometer long 
standing hub to hub. Enemy artillery reaction had been 
feeble. By 9:15 liaison officers were scribbling word that 
the French had taken the Crest of Eparges and mopped it 
up and were attacking the Crest of Combres from the 
north and west. 

The 26th Division, j just below the hinge, was attacking 
with three regiments in the front line, from left to right: 
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4th, 103d, and 1orst Infantry regiments. The 1o2d 
ick in reserve in the right rear, best not very far back. 
s tumbled terrain reserve units could find ample 
ide, in this wooded region, ample cover, fairly near 
The 102d was well in hand in the woods 
Mouilly, where it remained all morning awaiting the 
| to go. Enemy artillery had replied bee faintly, even 
e before-dawn bombardment, sending over only a few 
sand causing merely a handful of c re. At the first 
through dhe morning mist and rain, there was quick 


front line. 


oress—very little resistance except in isolated pl Ices, 
al bombing from a few German planes, and only 
ht losses. Every yehing v was going forward. Of course not 
as fast on this hilly ground as in the south attack across 
che flats, but going forwaed just the same, even though 
slightly behind schedule on account of unexpected difficul- 
ties of the terrain that must be crossed. Enemy prisoners 
were taken in the front line; reserves expected to be found 
iust over the hill did, not materialize. Machine guns chat- 
tered from good defensive positions; bullets sang through 
the air. But the advance, as the phrase runs, was “going 


well.” 


[he 26th was a veteran division, in spite of a shortage of 


German prisoners taken 


by the 103d Infantry. 


vet SY cur 
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ofhcers which ieft junior lieutenants commanding com 
panies, and in spite of a recent heavy influx of replace 
ments. Such circumstances could not crip ple the efhiciency 
of oldtime regiments, Guard ot Regul: ur. [hat habit of at 
tention to duty, that dy 


namic torce which had absorbed and tem pe red the recruits 


that desire to get the job done, 


who came 1n in the gyre it mobilization, the very drive that 
came from within the individuals whipped new incre 
ments into line, in France as in the training camps at home 
and ably 


units. 


hghting traditions of historic 
The 26th was that kind of 
27th, the 32d, the 33rd, the 42d, 


as were the ist, 


carried on the 


a division, as was the 


and others of the Guard, 
2d, 3d, 4th, sh and others of the Regulars 
When it had moved into assault positions along the slip 


pery roads and through the heavy wind and driving rains 
of the preceding night, its men knew that they must fight 
and felt that they would do well their parts. 


They did. 


Even though these units were making rapid progress, 
we must not minimize the size ot their task a is att: ackers 
It might be true that reconnoitering officers had returned 
and reported a few days earlier, that here the Boche held 
the line “very lightly’ and * 


Germans,” 


‘with old men—-Austrians and 
and were said 


by prisoners to “complain among themselves.” 
I I 


who were none too enthusi: istic 


It might 
be true that there was a withdr: 1W al plan and that with- 
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drawal orders were actually issued during the day. But for 
hours the defenders here fought back with stubbornness. 
We know from the German records that they moved re- 
serves out of the plains towns and up into this area, to 
what we might call an intermediate position, to check our 
advance after the initial success. There was fighting that 
would have to be done here, even by the powerful force 
of young American divisions. There was fighting done. 
The enemy might be outnumbered, but he was here far 
from being overwhelmed. It was only by virtue of actual 
fighting that the line moved ahead from minor crest to 
minor crest within the hill mass of the Heights of the 
Meuse. 

Things were perhaps looking good but there was as yet 
no rush and race. At ten o'clock battle instructions said: 
“Should the operation today follow its normal course, the 
line of the road Dompierre-Longeau Farm will be taken. 
The general line of this road will be promptly organized 
to resist counterattack. The zone of resistance will be 
organized in a series of strong points grouped into centers 
of resistance permitting a continuous line organized in 
depth.” Perhaps these were merely precautionary instruc- 
tions; but at least they said nothing at 10:00 a.m. about 
pushing on. It rather appears that the idea of a limited ad- 
vance was plainly in mind when these instructions were 
issued. It appears this way partly, also, because the map 
which had accompanied the V Corps attack order had not 
extended any boundaries beyond the “1st Day” objectives 
of the 15th Colonial and the 26th Divisions. 

It was late morning. French on the left were being 
checked before St. Remy. Machine guns rapped from a hill 
to the east. French on the right were being stopped mo- 
mentarily at a German trench. At 11:26 the front line of 
the 26th Division ran through the center of the Bois de 
Chanot where a couple of German six-inch mortar batteries 
would be collected later at leisure. Prisoners from a Land- 
wehr Division began coming back. But then there came 
a check. The 104th and the 103d were moving now on 
rougher ground, more easily defended by the foe. The 
1orst, next to the French 2nd Cavalry, was stopped by 
entrenched German machine guns from across that long 
straight road that was called the Tranchée de Calonne. 
It had lost its barrage. It was just about noon. From the 
15th Colonial came word that all objectives were attained 
and patrols were being sent to villages out on the plain. It 
was time for the 26th Division to make the predetermined 
we to the east around the front of the Senegalese who 

ad crept up on the St. Remy machine guns with knives 
in their ate 8 

The Army chief of staff had called the Corps chief of 
staff on the telephone at 10:30 and said: ““The Army 
Commander directs that the attack be pushed to the 1st 
Day Line and beyond to the Army Objective.” 

There would be no stop to organize for defense today. 
The plan was going through faster than scheduled. Per- 
haps new impetus was needed; perhaps it was only a 
normal move. At any rate, about that same hour instruc- 
tions went back to the reserve regiment to come on up. 


September-Oc tobe; 


The 102d Infantry moved at about noon, coming down 
the road in column of squads, across the jump-off line and 
close in upon the leading units. It stopped under cover 
near the junction of the Tranchée de erie and the 
Vaux—St. Remy road. At 4:00 in the afternoon, it re. 
ceived orders to push its 1st Battalion on through the rst 
Battalion of the r1or1st, which had been checked. |p 
twenty minutes by its colonel’s watch, the unit was in 

sition and began its attack. It drove through the woods to 
its immediate front, and then stopped momentarily to mo 
up the vicinity and to effect liaison with the French. 


* * * 


If the Army Commander was releasing units to go be- 
yond the rst Day line, there would have to be re-adjust- 
ments, new directions, new instructions. 

At 1:00 p.m. V. Corps issued an order for the further 
advance. The 15th Colonial was to check a local counter- 
attack, clean up the tangled hill terrain on its immediate 
front, and then facing northeast, occupy the edge of the 
Heights of the Meuse from Les Eparges to Herbeuville. 
It was given a definite southeastern limit line beyond 
which it should not go in that direction, the line Hannon- 
ville-Longeau Farm. It was now to become a fixed pivot. 
The 26th Division was to swing on around and take over 
the line on the Army Objective between Herbeuville 
and Thillot. Its right boundary so designated was to be 
substantially the same as that specified in the early Army 
and Corps orders drawn up days before, prior to the attack. 
The vital change was in the timing and in the timing only, 
in doing on the first day what had been held in abeyance 
for later effort, and in giving to the 26th Division some of 
the area on its left which it had previously been expected 
would be occupied by a more rapidly advancing unit of 
French Colonials. Reports of easy initial advance had 
spurred the progress of the whole movement. Command 
and staff in ainiey Ligny were exerting pressure to stim- 
ulate the front line to even greater rapidity. At 4:15 the 
phone from Army buzzed and a message came came 
burning up the wires. There are two texts of that message. 
One of them reads: 

General Pershing wants order given General [Cameron? } 
that the Army Commander directs that the V Corps push 


its attack as hard as it can in order to prevent escape of the 
retreating enemy. 


Another: 


General Pershing says: “The attack must be pushed so as 
to close the gap tonight.” He nally directs me to say 
that “he expects General Cameron to get behind the 26th and 
see that they go to the limit of endurance tonight.” 


If you read these with the initial orders in mind, instead 
of what actually happened later in mind, you will see that 
“prevent escape” and “close the gap” do not necessarily 
mean any change in plan. A pursuit must be pushed; the 
enemy must not be allowed to withdraw with impunity. 

But after all, we do not need to speculate too closely 
upon the shades of meaning here, for we have the meaning 
as the recipient read the message. He translated it into the 
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Men of the 101st Infantry at Longeaue on September 13, 1918. 
The soldier in the center is perusing a German newspaper. 


following terms when he applied it to the situation on the 
ground lf passed it on to the 26th Division. By 4:15 p.m. 
that Division had gone stre aking through the Bois de 
Chanot, and twenty minutes before had just captured 
Dommartin approximately on the 1st Day Line. He now 
told that division: 


15th Division on your left took St. Remy before 3 p.m. 
The movement on the flank of the Cote Amaranthe 1s pro 
gressing. The 6th Colonial regiment, after stopping a German 
counterattack, made progress on the crest of Des Eparges. 

The southern attack is progressing. favorably beyond 
Nonsard-Beney line. 

Push attack i in your sector with utmost vigor, to prevent 
escape of retreating enemy. By proper arrangements with 2d 
Dismounted Cavalry Division, send strong reconnaissance 
patrols in the direction of Thillot and St. Maurice. 


All of this would require some coordination up front. 


Recalling that original maps had not extended division 
boundaries beyond the 1st Day Line, the generals would 
have to get together. 

It was 3: 1I5 when the Corps ordet issued at one oO « lox k 
was received at division headquarters. Pressure up front 
had eased. For two kilometers the 1o4th had met no resist 
ance; the 103d was making progress. These had not yet 
reached the Schroeter intermediat position to which the 
German 13th Landwehr Division had sped reserve bat 
talions. The 102d had been brought up, as we have seen, 
and was eager to be sending its 1st Battalion through. All 
that wold be needed would be to perfect arrangements 
with the FE rench on the right. Those on the left woul: 1 be 
checked by the Corps order warning them of the swing 
of the 26th across their original front. 


It must have been ibout this time of the atternoon that 
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the general of the French dismounted cavalry came over to 
see the commander of the 26th. He had heard of the V 
Corps order to push on. He had reached his own objective 
for the day. He wanted to keep going, bearing to the left 
“because it was the purpose to take the Heights of the 
Meuse.” He announced his intention of driving on in the 
direction of St. Maurice. His American colleague agreed 
_—of course, for it fitted the orders he himself had. 

Some writers since that time have given the impression 
that this arrangement was all a “bright idea” between 


- these two generals—-one that changed the original plan 


5 


to a marked degree, one that had to be oversloughed by 
higher authority. But such a conception does not appear to 
be correct. Study of the original Army and Corps orders 
will indicate that this swing to the east was actually part 
of the original plan. In the very first plans of the Il 
Colonial Corps, dated September 5th, in those of the 
2d Dismounted Cavalry, and on the maps, Thillot was to 
be on the left of the French and on the right of the 
Americans. The 2d Dismounted Cavalry Division— 
which was to share the final French portion of the Army 
Objective line with the 39th French—was to have St. 
Maurice approximately in the middle of its front. It was 
for St. Maurice that General Hennocque was now pro- 
sing to drive. The essence of his “proposal” to General 
dwards was the time of the drive—not its direction—and 
the main substance and intent of his conference must have 
been to insure that his flank would not be bare, that the 
26th Americans would keep contact and go along. It was 
easy for General Edwards to agree to that, * he was in the 
process of being told to go along. General Hennocque re- 
turned to his own headquarters, assured. In part, this is 
the order he issued: 
The 2nd Dismounted Cavalry Division will, on the eve- 
ning of September 12, move in two columns on the eastern 
crest of the heights of the Meuse. Directions: Regiment of 


the North, 12th Cuirassiers; Billy-sous-les-Cotes—St. Mau- 
rice-sous-les-Cotes—and Thillot-sous-les-Cotes. . . . 


General Edwards sent a staff officer to the 51st Brigade 
to tell them to get ready to go. 


* * * 


At American Army Headquarters, at Ligny, where it 
was impossible for the eye to embrace “the whole extent 
of the plain,” was the commander responsible for the out- 
come of the whole operation. His habit was not, once 
orders were issued and all was done toward preparation 
and ordering, to sit with folded hands and let those in 
front carry on. On the contrary, his habit was to impress 
his own driving personality upon the forward troop lead- 
ers. This habit he had already exercised this 12th of Sep- 
tember. He had sent up word that the attack must be 
“pushed to the rst Day Line” and had added “and be- 
yond.” He had directed that the troops “push to the limit 
of endurance.” 

This, however, was not the whole of his activity. He 
had been sampling the stream of messages which came in, 
telling of quick advances. He had sent two staff officers 
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forward by automobile to bring back personal word of 
how things were moving; and when they returned with 
news of rapid progress, he was elated. “I knew they'd do 
it,” he exclaimed. *‘I knew I could depend on them. There 
are no soldiers in the world to equal them.” Other word 
reached him. A French aviator had said at 10:00 a.m. that 
there was no traffic on the roads and very few men in the _ 
trenches of the salient. (No reénforcements coming in, 
that meant!) From everywhere along the south face of the 
salient, there was news of the first rush going right over 
the German first lines and driving out into the open. By 
early afternoon, observers saw convoys of all arms stream- 
ing toward Germany from the villages on the plain. Tall 
smears of smoke streaked the heavens from villages in 
flames. Orders from German General Headquarters for 
withdrawal had been received and had begun to go into 
effect, first among the trains and heavy units, as such 
orders do. By four o'clock information of the southern at- 
tack was accurate enough for Army to tell the V Co 
on the north to keep their artillery fire within the salient 
well above the line Creue—Hattonchatel lest it shoot into 
the advance of the IV Corps on the plain beyond. By six 
in the evening Army Headquarters knew from a scouting 
plane that there were many truck trains moving along the 
roads toward Vigneulles from within the salient. A per- 
sonal aide telephoned from up front further confirmation 
of apparent successes all along the line. 

Pershing was not sure of the situation, but he judged 
from the slight and scattered evidence at hand and was 
sure of his own mind. 

Stubborn enemy still held in front of the V Corps, as 
elsewhere in places. At this very hour, indeed, the 6oth 
and 82d Landwehr regiments facing the V Corps were 
actually concentrating and preparing a new defense on the 
Schroeter positions. But the other signs were true. A field 
force retires from before an enemy like a receding wave 
on a sandy beach, from the rear first, and slowly—only 
later does the thin and foaming water at the front edge 
coming racing down the slope. 

Pershing boldly decided upon a change of plan. He 
would not wait until morning. Between 6:00 and 7:00 in 
the evening he personally telephoned his new orders. To 
General Dickman of the IV Corps, he telephoned: 

All roads leading northeast towards Vigneulles and Hatton- 
chatel, including the trails, are crowded with artillery moving 
northeast. Send a brigade of infantry lightly equipped and 
reinforced with all available machine guns to occupy the 


roads leading from Hattonchatel and Vigneulles with a view 
to bottling up this retreating artillery. 


At V Corps he got the Chief of Staff on the phone and 
said the 26th Division must put a regiment in Hatton- 
chatel by daylight and make contact with the troops of the 
IV Corps at Vigneulles. 

Both of these units would leave their previously as- 
signed zones of action, both would cross troops over the 
Corps boundary lines, and into the area the original plan 
and map had od to the French II Colonial Corps. It 


was clearly and positively a change of plan. 











When the commander of the V Corps received the 
news, he quickly got the general of the 26th Division on 
the telephone. The garbled record of their conversation 
runs somewhat like this: 


C—General Pershing had my chief of staff on the telephone 
about half hour ago and ‘said attack must be pushed so as 
to close the gap tonight. 

E—I have sent by 
that he has reached Dompierre—Road. He is pursuing 
and I sent my reserve about half hour ago nght straight 
through and gave them direction about THILLOT sur 
COTE. 

C—You must head south. 

E—2nd Colonial is going around my nght and around me. 

C 

I 


Cofs. We got word from—on our nght 


-Don’t let him. 
I will see if I can stop him. It will be all right as | have 
sent my fresh regiment. 


expects you to see that they go forward to the limit of 
endurance tonight. 

E—They have cavalry squadron out by HAUDAINVILLE- 
SENONCOURT and making particularly for VIG 
NEULLES. 
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C—General Pershing personally directs me to say that he 
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A private of the 104th Infantry bas bagged a rabbit in the booty of war. 


¢ You strik« night for VIGNEULLES and go as fat 
can 

I They are already on road and I had Colonel Major out 
to rush up my infantry. 
call off the ¢ 
through them. 


as you 


The troubl is you will have to 

olomial ¢ ATps, as I would have to go nght 

They batter my mght around. | thought 
by Pershing’ s orders was P 

( No. No. 

E—I will push them on as prolongation of south axis of my 
division 

“Very well,” the division commander is said to have 


ended. ““We'll fix bayonets and go right through.’ 


It was a few minutes after seven. 


In the 26th Division, the swing to the east was about 


ready to start. This woul | have to be stop ped. Ti ney wouk | 


have to be given a new direction. The fF rench on the right 


would ea to be informed. The march itself would not 


be too h: urd even if it involved some fighting. The ¢€ re inde 


Tranchée de Calonne was a str: ight taal through the dark 


of the he: aving wooded hills ahe: ad. It woul | mi ike a cle ar 


route. It would make a well known and readily recog 
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nizable boundary. The Corps commander saw that im- 
mediate action was necessary, action that would demand 
attention. After several futile attempts to get through by 
phone himself, he turned to Colonel Pelicot and told him 
to get the following to the French on the right, using— 
quite warrantably—the name and prestige of the Army 
Commander: 


“The intention of the Commanding General Ligny [1st} 
Army is to prevent the enemy from retreating. Therefore 
Division Edwards {26th} has been ordered to push along 
the Calonne Trench with its right to that Trench. Com- 
manding General Ligny {1st} Army orders that the Gent- 
court [Il Colonial} Corps will follow the progression of the 
Edwards [ 26th} Division.” 


In twenty minutes, Colonel Pelicot came back and said 
it was done. 

The commander of the 26th, as his part of the telephone 
conversation indicated, was also aware of the difficulty. 
He himself telephoned the new orders to his 51st and 
52d Brigades. At his headquarters was a representative of 
the 2d Cavalry Division. He had this officer call up Gen- 
eral Hennocque and inform him of the orders the 26th 
was carrying out. General Hennocque replied: “Good.” 

This was at ten minutes to ten. On the hour the 
French had their new order out revoking the old one. 
Twenty-five minutes later General Hennocque called 
to say that everything was arranged and to give the details 
of the new movement he had ordered for units of the 2nd 
Cavalry Division. The north regiment, 12th Cuirassiers, 
would cut straight across country toward Vigneulles. The 
south regiment, 5th Cuirassiers, would move on Creue 
and Chaillon. The 8th Cuirassiers would follow the 12th, 
echeloned to the left rear, and would not cross the Tran- 
chée de Calonne. The drive on St. Maurice previously ar- 
ranged was cancelled. The change of direction was com- 
plete, and there would be no clash between friends in the 


dark. oar 


We have seen how the 51st Brigade had the 102d In- 
fantry in from the rear, closed up and well in hand. One 
of its battalions was already in the front line. A night 
march is a tricky stunt; but this one would have a straight 
line to follow through the blackness. Adjustments of for- 
mations must cause a little trouble, but these had already 
been prescribed for the move eastward. All that was neces- 
sary was to change the direction and to give impetus and 
inspiration to the effort. 

e brigadier was not at his P.C. when the division 
commander phoned that the 102d Infantry was to “go 
right down the road.” But his aide was. The aide went 
5 wend into the night, found his general, and found the 

ivision chief of staff who had been supervising the start 
of the 102d Infantry according to the old plan. “They 
understood perfectly,” he reported back, “and started im- 
mediately to c out the instructions, sending the 102d 
Infantry to go ahead on the Tranchée de Calonne with 
all its might.” At nine o'clock, the 2d Battalion was on 
the move, followed by the 3d. These passed through the 
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1st, which as we have seen was deployed on the front line 
after jumping through the 1st of the 1o1st. They were of 
on a night march into unknown and unconquered terri. 
tory, maps of which they had no chance to study carefully, 
For they were out of their sector. The enemy was likely 
to be encountered. Liaison with forces right and left was 
impossible when on the move at night and in woods, 
Nevertheless the march would go on. “The Army Com. 
mander says through me,” a general remarked over the 

hone, “that we are not to spare an ounce of energy or 

lood . . . and to keep going and push on throughout 
the night.” 

Companies E and F formed the advance guard, with a 
platoon of F as the point. Patrols checked right and left 
at every crossroad. Some were dropped off to guard and 
block the roads from the west. H Company headed the 
main body, part of it marching as convoy to the machine- 
gun company. Behind the 2d Battalion came the 3d Bat- 
talion; behind that the 1st was assembled from its de- 
ployed dispositions and followed close after. 

Column of twos was the formation part way down the 
column, one file on each side of the road. And from there 
on it was column of squads. ““Tell General Cameron with 
my compliments,” the word went back, “that the men are 
full of juice—that they have seen towns burning in the 
south and are anxious to press on just as they were at 
Chateau Thierry.” Even before the column started the 
division commander was saying: “‘I have taken my reserve 
regiment and I have sent all my staff officers way up front. 
I believe with the moonlight it will be all right. So you 
tell them we will catch them if a bird can.” 

The Corps Commander is reported to have rejoined: 
“Go to it, old boy, it’s a race between you and the 1st 
Division.” 

Behind the 102d Infantry in the same column down the 
same straight road, the general poured the 102d Machine 
Gun Battalion. Assembled the ro1st Infantry sent it 
down too. Sent for the ‘rorst Field Artillery to follow after. 
Directed the 103d and 104th to drive south also, on their 
half of the new hill sector, making for St. Maurice across 
country and moving deployed. This left column did not 
get started until 10:00 p.m. The artillery reached the old 
front-line trenches at midnight, but could not make 
progress until roads were bettered. But still the leading 
doughboys went marching through the night. 

Every account indicates the spirit and energy of the 
men of the leading regiment. It is true that except for 
lack of sleep they were fresh. Save for a single battalion, 
they had not been even in fighting formation all day; 
they had been waiting in reserve, or moving short dis- 
tances. They did not know that the 1st Division was 
nearer to Vigneulles than they were, but they did know 
that the 1st Division was going there too. They wel- 
comed the idea of a race, as the word was passed down 
the line. They must beat the First to the town, the fa- 
mous First, the “Regular” First, the proud and sometimes 
boastful First. And they were out to do it. 

It might seem strange that such a sudden change of 
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orders caused no confusion or delaying difficulties. That 
there was a “change of plan” was well understood. Mes- 
sazes and phone calls from generals, aides, liaison officers, 
staff officers, brigade and regimental commanders used the 
phrase. Their language said: “There is a change of plan.” 
“The Corps Commander has changed the orders.” 
“Change the direction.” Yet order and counterorder here 
caused no appreciable confusion. And there are three rea- 
sons why the alteration was smoothly effected. First, the 
new move was simpler with its straight line direction than 
had been the original scheme of swinging to the left like 
a barn door. Second, the units which headed this drive 
were well in hand and had not actually been committed 
to the previously planned movement. Third, and prob- 
ably most important of all, the enlisted men and junior 
officers did not even know that there had been any change 
of plan. Report after report from the captains and lieu- 
tenants who commanded the companies of the 102d In- 
fantry testify to this fact. 


The march on Vigneulles seems actually to have begun 
at nine o'clock. It may seem like an error in reading the 
time to find that many of the units said in their reports 
that they started at five, six, or seven—said they started, 
that is, even before the Army Commander made the tele- 
phone call which initiated the movement. However, it 
was not an error in reading time. It was true testimony of 
another fact. These troops started at the times they said 
they did on their moves to the front for the other ma- 
neuver, the swing to the east, and any checks or delays 
were so brief that they thought the whole was a single 
movement. The staff and command work was so excellent 
that it took up the shock of change. It was a buffer to 
protect the troops and to ease and bear the strain of adjust- 
ment. That is one of the proper staff functions. Of 
course, this function could not have been performed and 
the adjustments could not have been ont so smoothly 
if the orders had not been handled with such emergency 
speed, if they had not been uttered early enough, if the 
decision of the Army Commander had not been made 
soon enough to enable such a smooth transition from one 
operation into another to be accomplished. 

This is an example of troop leading, indeed worth 
remembering. 

@ ce: ia 


Through the night the doughboys hiked, the machine 
gunners iain their guns and heavy ammunition boxes 
but going right along. En route they picked up a few 
stray prisoners, but there was really no resistance to speak 
of. An enemy stood by the side of the road and watched 
the leading elements go by, and then surrendered to a rear 
unit. An enemy truck train loaded with ammunition 
came inadvertently hard on against the column, and was 
surrounded and taken without a fight. And still the 
march went on along that ancient road almost as old as 
France itself from Mouilly straight for Hattonchatel. 

Accounts differ as to the times of arrival, but there is 
no doubt that the 26th Division came to Hattonchatel and 
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—some say in column of squads—dropped down the 
steep slope off the Heights and into Vigneulles. Some 
said they reach Hattonchatel at one o'clock, although the 
leading company reported itself there at two. The head 
of the column seems to have arrived at Vigneulles at 2:00; 
within half an hour the rest of the 2d Battalion was in, and 
the whole 102d Infantry by 3:15. We have the time of 
arrival from the colonel himself, who was up ahead. He 
and the division signal officer (one of those staff officers 
whom the general had sent all out!) went with recon- 
noitering patrols toward the town, as did many of the 


/ junior officers. Enemy were discovered; the companies 


were called for, swept into Vigneulles and captured the 
blithe group of a German headquarters from behind 
darkened windows and doors. It wasn’t Trenton or 
Christmas, but it was a capture just the same. 

The 2d Battalion stopped in Vigneulles. A detachment 
seized the railway station. From the 3d Battalion, second 
in, a company was sent to Creue, with machine gunners 
too; two other companies headed down for Heudicourt. 
Patrols went east and southeast seeking the 1st Division 
whose 28th Infantry came up and made contact a few 
hours later. 

In the meanwhile the 103d and 104th Infantry regi- 
ments had not found such smooth sledding. The road net 
did not favor them. In front of them were still some 
isolated German machine guns willing to fight. Resist- 
ance on their front was not to slacken until morning when 
the 6oth and 82d Landwehr regiments received their 
orders, at 3:00 A.M. and 6:00 A.M. respectively, to with- 
draw to the Michel Position or “Hindenburg Line” out 
across the plain. 

The division commander had directed the 103d and 
104th, by roads if possible, to the left rear of the racing 
102d. Afterwards, when he learned of the impassability of 
the roads, he gave a general mission for them to move 
across country on the faa between Hattonchatel and St. 
Maurice. They started at 10:00 P.M., proceeded in open 
formation, and arrived at the edge of the hills by daylight. 
The rogth was in St. Maurice by 6:30 a.m.; the 103d 
looked down on Billy and Vieville, outposted them and 
extended down as far as Hattonchatel. The French 2d 
Cavalry had not kept pace, but the salient was closed. 
Americans ponte a line almost straight across the 
salient. A band with all its instruments was captured at 
Vigneulles; a motion picture theatre complete with all its 
equipment formed part of the spoils at St. Maurice. Gen- 
eral Foch said that there were taken 460 German guns 
and 13,250 prisoners, including we me suppose the three 
taken by B Company's “kitchen” on the road. 

The race was over and a new line had been formed. 
Aviators saw many conflagrations, little in the way of 
enemy movement, American artillery and trains now 
moving forward, and “many friendly troops with guns 
s .” The 15th Colonial edged patrols out onto the 
ri and reached down to connect up with Americans at 

annonville and then at Thillot. By afternoon, the lines 


of the 102d and the rorst Infantry, which had followed 
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after, stretched from Creue through Vigneulles to Hat- 
tonchatel, the 103d and 104th thence through Billy and 
St. Maurice. 

The time for further moves had come. Much of the 
American army was soon to be off to the Meuse-Argonne. 
Regiments would be withdrawn, sector fronts sescectond 
If the sudden seizure of the new positions had snapped off 
the retreat of many Germans, it had likewise snapped in 
front of the II Colonial Corps. So at 6:00 in the morning 
of the 13th, the Army chief of staff gave directions "be 
telephone, to be confirmed in formal field orders later. 
The 2d Dismounted Cavalry and the 39th French Divi- 
sions brought through 


were American 


Yankees on the ‘Army Objective originally assigned to 


to relieve the 


the French, the 26th Division was sideslip ped to ‘the left 
Thillot, and the 15th 
Colonial relieved the brigade of the 4th Division from 
Les Eparges to Watronville. These movements were not 
completed until late on the 14th, and by then the rear 
roads were busy with men and vehicles heading for the 
Meuse-Argonne. 


to take over from Combres to 


A half million Americans had fought their first fight 
together and had finished it with sign: il success 
success that opinion has been divided since, 


sO senda 
and prob- 


Searching a prisoner taken by the 26th Division. 
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ably still will be divided for many a year, as to whet 


er 
it was not a mistake to have abandoned under Pressure 
from Foch, the early plan and prospect of going on 
through to Metz, and as to whether results of greater 
import might not have been attained in this region than 
in the ble. ak region between the river and the forest 


farther north, where during the next forty-five days 
many Americans died driving for Sedan and Stenay. 
In January, a journalist has told us, General Aultman 
had said to some newspaper men, ‘“Before Christmas, |’l] 
meet you on Mont Sec.”” And now, nine months later, his 
prophecy was fulfilled, but three months ahead of time. 
That it was thus fulfilled was due to the superb, sound, 
and fast tactical decision of the Army Commander to alter 
a set and certain plan and drive for higher stakes. It was 
due also to the excellent performance of staff and com- 
mand of the 26th Division who made the adjustment 
speedily and smoothly, and further due, of course, to the 
inspiring performance of the soldiers of the 102d Infan- 
try, who accepted with courage and determination the 
sudden conditions which confronted them, marched rap- 
idly in unknown darkness, and before daylight completed 
their important task. The general may ‘decide properly; 
the staff may arrange neatly; but the soldier must perform. 
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OLDIER PHILOSOPHER 


By George R. Farnum’ 


Most men who know battle know the cynic force with 
which the thoughts of common-sense will assail them in 
times of stress; but they know that in their greatest mo- 
ments faith has trampled those thoughts under foot. 

—Ho.mes. 


You see the soldier in him in his sense of the greatness 
of action, even more perhaps in the sense of great thought 
as itself great action. —Haro rp J. Lask1. 


War is a powerful forger of character, and never more 
so than when the ordeal comes in early youth. The expeti- 
ence of the late Justice Holmes in the struggle over seces- 
sion shaped his thoughts, molded his sentiments, and af- 
fected his outlook upon life to a far greater degree, I think, 
than is generally suspected. This man, who lived so long 
and with such creative intensity, undoubtedly owed much 
of his stoical attitude and critical and realistic spirit to 
the purging and disillusionizing of influence of soldiering, 
as well, paradoxically enough, as no small part of his ideal- 
ism. 

He was graduated, just as the Civil War was beginning, 
from Harvard, whose sacrifice of young manhood he mod- 
estly summed up years later as consisting in having “sent 
1 few gentlemen into the field, who died there becom- 
ingly.” Upon quitting the campus his thoughts turned 
toward the bivouac. He enlisted in the 20th Massachu- 
setts Volunteers, a regiment which, as he said, “never 
talked much about itself but that stood in the first half- 
dozen of all the regiments of the North for the number of 
killed and wounded in its ranks,” and whose exploits have 
been commemorated by a lion wrought by Saint Gaudens 
and installed in the Boston Public Library. 


For four years he was to endure the stalking terror 
_*Member of the Boston Bar and former Assistant Attorney 
General of the United States. 


which haunted fields and woods, to inure himself to the 
discomforts of camp, the fatigues of march and the pitiless 
shambles of battle, and to steel himself to the vision of 
sudden death and the anguish of the broken bodies and 
shattered minds of many who lived on. In those fateful 
years he, himself, was to be thrice struck down—at Balls 
Bluff, at Antietam, and at Fredericksburg—but was to 
survive to tell the tale and interpret the moral in word and 
action. 

In the ordeal his mind was matured and his heart 
“touched with fire.” He underwent a purification of 
thought and a toughening of character, the effect of which 
he was never to lose in the long years in which he was 
destined to play a great and distinguished role in the pur- 
suits of peace. This son of the New England poet and 
Harvard medical professor freed himself, as one com- 
mentator put it, “from the group loyalties and prejudices 
and passions which are a heritage of those reared in the 
security of the genteel tradition.” He learned the unfor- 
gettable lesson “that life is a profound and passionate 
thing,” and that “afcer all the place for a man who is 
complete in all his powers is in the fight.” 

The fratricidal madness and the brutalities of the war 
left no perceptible scars on his character, exerted no de- 
teriorating influence on his work or thought. A romantic 
instinct, a-mystic insight, and a philosophic al bent—and 
a good deal of the poet in his nature too—enabled him 
to soar above the sordid, to elude most of the evil passions 
that war engenders, and to shake from his spirit the dirt 
and dust of battle. He possessed the philosopher's stone, 
whether he consciously used it or not, that transmitted all 
the dross of daily life in the army into pure gold of the 
spirit. He saw the fundamental good in human motives 
when others could discern only the surface evil in human 
actions. When others perceived nothing but the ferocity 
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of unchained primitive instincts, compromising the ardu- 
ous work of civilization, to him the struggle was “a price 
for the breeding of a race fit for leadership and command.” 
While he conceded that “war, when you are at it, is hor- 
tible and dull,” he was convinced that ‘‘when time has 
passed . . you see that its message was divine,” adding, 

“| hope it it may be long before we are called again to sit at 
that master’s feet. But some teacher of the kind we all 
need.” 

Years after the war, at a gathering of old comrades in 
arms, he gave utterance to the spiritual moral in words 
winged with beauty and steeped in idealism. He said: 

“While we are permitted to scorn nothing but indiffer- 
ence, and do not pretend to undervalue the worldly re- 
wards of ambition, we have seen with our own eyes, be- 
yond and above the gold fields, the snowy heights of 
honor, and it is for us to bear the report to those who 
come after us. But, above all, we have learned that 
whether a man accepts from Fortune her spade, and will 
look downward and dig, or from Aspiration her axe and 
cord, and will scale the ice, the one and only success which 
it is his to command is to bring to his work a mighty 
heart.” 

In the elemental emotions and basic revelations of war, 
he discerned something of the out-cropping of the essen- 
tials of character—something of the stark, strong bedrock 
of human stuff, what he would call “the hard steel under- 
neath.” “The greatest qualities, after all’ he asserted, 
“are those of a man, not those of a gentleman.’ He per- 
ceived, “In the great democracy of self-devotion, private 
and general stand side by side.” He was persuaded that, 

“If the armies of our war did anything worth remember- 
ing, the credit belongs not mainly to the individual who 
did it, but to average human nature.” 

He saw that war afforded scope for that “high and 
dangerous action” which he declared “‘teaches us to believe 
as right beyond dispute things for which our doubting 
minds are slow to find words of proof.” He found “the 
faith . . . true and adorable which leads a soldier to throw 
away his life in obedience to a blindly accepted duty, in a 
cause which he little understands, in a plan of campaign 
of which he has no notion, under tactics of which he does 
not see the use.’ 

Advising a young friend, when an old man, and weav- 
ing the thoughts of sixty years before into his text, he 
wrote: “The test of an ideal or rather of an idealist, is the 
power to hold to it and get one’s inward inspiration from 
it under difficulties. When ene is comfortable and well 
off, it is easy to talk high talk. I remember just before the 
battle of Antietam thinking and perhaps saying to a 
brother officer that it would be easy after a comfortable 
breakfast to come down the steps of one’s house pulling 
on one’s gloves and smoking a cigar, to get on a horse 
and charge a battery up Beacon Street, while the ladies 
wave handkerchiefs from a balcony. But the reality was to 
pass a night on the nd in the rain with your bowels 
out of t and then after no particular breakfast to wade 
a stream and attack the enemy. That is life.” 
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The passing years never erased from memory those 
dramatic scenes of which he was a witness. Subme: ved 
under the preoccupations of an unusually busy life, they 
came streaming back from time to time, recalled by what 
he styled the * ‘accidents” of daily life. “You see,” he 
once said, “a battery of guns go by at a trot, and for a 
moment you are back at White Oak Swamp, or Antietam, 
or on the Jerusalem Road.” Again he observed, “You 
hear a few shots fired in the distance, and for an instant 
your heart stops as you say to yourself, the skirmishers 
are at it, and listen for the long roll of fire from the main 
line.” And yet again, “You meet an old comrade after 
many vears of absence; he recalls the moment when you 
were nearly surrounded by the enemy and again there 
comes up to you that swift and cunning thinking on 
which once hung life or freedom.” The mansions of his 
subconscious life were densely peopled with the dim ghosts 
of a past that symbolized the romance and adventure of 
devotion to duty and the moral beauty of sacrifice to a 
great cause. 


In moments of reverie there came back before him the 
images of his companions in arms and the thought of those 
whose high hopes and great promise destiny had marked 
for a soldier's end. In the Vandyke canvases of some of 
those who fell in the civil wars in England, he saw, as he 
said, “‘the type of those who stand before my memory. 
Young and gracious figures, somewhat remote ‘and proud, 
but with a melancholy and sweet kindness. There is upon 
their faces the shadow of approaching fate, and the glory 
of generous acceptance of it. I may say of them, as I once 
heard it said of two Frenchmen, relics of the ancien régime, 
‘They were very gentle. They cared nothing for their 
lives.’ High breeding, romantic chivalry—we who have 
seen these men can never believe that the power of money 
or the enervation of pleasure has put an end to them,” and 
he moralized, “We know that life may still be lifted into 
poetry and lit with spiritual charm.” 

Although he spoke at times with that marked sentiment 
of which the foregoing passage is an illustration, I believe 
—although I hesitate to assert it confidently—that no 
deep perception of the great pain and pathos of life nor 
strong compassion for the lot of the average man ever 
took any powerful hold on his mind. His speculative pre- 
occupations were with race and type more than with 
individuals. As a realist he accepted what appeared to 
him to be the tendency of the cosmos to ignore the 
individual in its reckonings, and the preponderant 
role and inevitability of force in organizing life, and 
he shaped his philosophy accordingly. That is why 
he could write, “We march up a conscript with 
bayonets behind to die for a cause he does not believe in,” 
and then add, “and I feel no scruples about it.” That also 
explains in a measure, I think, his further assertion that, 
“Our morality seems to me only a check on the ultimate 
domination of force, just as our politeness is a check on the 
impulse of every pig to put his feet into the trough. When 
the Germans in the late war disregarded what we call the 
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rules of the game, I don’t see there was anything to be 
d except; we don’t like it and shall kill you if we can.’ 
inlikee the Emperor Julian, who being forced by circum- 
-tances to assume reluctantly the role of soldier, petulantly 
exc laimed, “Oh, Plato! what an occupation for a philoso- 
pher.” Holmes in the Rosika Schwimmer case, avowing 
come scepticism toward certain pacifistic hopes, declared, 

“Nor do I think that a philosophical view of the world 
would regard war as absurd.” 

He never lost sight of the necessity of preserving the 
virility of the race and saving humanity from the abyss of 
intellectual lethargy and moral torpor. The processes of 
evolution exact a high price from life in one form or 
another. It is a paradox of existence that man pays for 
many of his blessings in the coin of suffering as he stumbles 
along the road which destiny has marked and toward a 
coal ‘that he but dimly visualizes. If the clear-headed and 
skeptical thinker justified to a degree the recurrence of 
war as an “interstitial detriment” that must be tolerated in 
the present stage of civilization, the idealist in him cer- 
tainly dreamed of a day—distant as it may be—when 
humanity will have attained an existence freed from its 
vices and tragedies. 
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There will be those who will recoil before an attitude 
toward life that seems, in a measure at least, not only 
to condone the evils of war but to find some philosophical 
necessity in their existence. With this feeling | am not 
here concerned. My purpose has not been to discuss an 
institution, bad as it may be, but to depict a man; a man 
who was largely the product of the American Civil War 
and who carried through life the stigmata of his experi- 
ences —experiences which were evinced in his moods, re- 
current in phrase and metaphor, and reflected in his po- 
litical opinions and social judgments. A warrior in some 
form of action he always remained, from the time when, 
as a youth in 1861, he was called to active duty by the 
brisk summons of reveille, until, as a man far beyond the 
average of years, he laid down his arms forever to the 
haunting melancholy of taps. It is fitting that he sleeps 
in the Arlington National Cemetery amid so many other 
fighting heroes of the country’s past— -he who believed 
from beginning to end, as he put it, “that man has in him 
that unmistakable somewhat which makes capable all 
miracles, able to lift himself by the might of his own 
soul, unaided, able to face annihilation for a blind be- 


lief.” 
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By Unanimous V ote 
. the day beginning, and I found myself under the necessity to at- 


tack the fort . . 


. and as it was viewed hazardous, I harangued the of- 


ficers and soldiers in the manner following: 
“Friends and fellow soldiers, you have, for a number of years past 
been a scourge to arbitrary power. Your valor has been famed abroad. 
. I now propose to advance before you and, in person, conduct you 
through the wicket gate (into Ticonderoga) ; for we must this morning 
possess ourselves of this fortress in a few minutes; and, inasmuch as it is a 
desperate attempt, I do not urge it upon any contrary to his will. You 
that will undertake voluntarily, poise your firelocks.” 
The men being, at this time, drawn up in three ranks, each poised his 


firelock. 


Ethan Allen’s own account. 
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An Honorable Year 
. Some who want universal training consider it a “dreadful neces- 
sity.” . do not see it so. A necessity, yes. But for one who loves his coun- 
try it is honorable to spend a year in training for its defense. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, ]r.,in The American Magazine. 
































Snug in the Snow 





at Forty Below 








By LIEUTENANT AVERY M. COCHRAN, Infantry 





The Russo-Finnish affair may change some of our ideas 
as to winter warfare, for in modern times a large-scale war 
had never before been fought under such condialini. But 
if other things are equal, it seems certain that the troops 
with the best winter clothing and the best shelter should 
win because the bitter Arctic cold will quickly kill off 
those not adequately prepared to meet it. 

It is conceivable that we may some day be faced with 
a winter campaign in Alaska. If Alaska is invaded, de- 
fense will be much harder than in Finland. Alaska is 
underpopulated and the defending forces will not have 
thousands of warm farmhouses from which to base their 
operations. 

When the thermometer drops far below zero man must 
have shelter or he will freeze to death. At present we have 
no shelter adequate for winter campaigning. The double 


shelter tent does not provide enough protection for it can- 
not be heated properly. Candles and canned heat are the 
only means of heating double shelter tents—and this in a 
land that abounds in firewood. The pyramidal tent with 
the Sibley stove would be fine except that it is too heavy 
and the air space to be heated is too large. Equipment 
must be light so that it can be carried on the dogsled or 
even packed by the soldiers when necessary. 

A heated shelter, light enough to be packed by the 
men using it, and large enough to allow them to re- 


—_— 


Figure 1—Chilkoot Tent with Stove. Figure 2— 
Corner of Chilkoot Tent. Figure 3—Chilkoot Tent. 
Figure 4—Method of Securing Shelter Tent to 
Chilkoot Tent. Figure 5—Shelter Tent Entrance. 
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move their heavy outer clothing before getting in their 
sleeping bags is what we need. 

An experimental tent to meet these requirements re- 
cently was constructed at Chilkoot Barracks, Alaska, 
from salvaged shelter halves. For want of a better name 
this tent will be termed the Chilkoot tent. Imagine four 
shelter tents pitched with the open ends meeting on the 
four sides of a square with the corners of adjacent tents 
overlapping. Now imagine another tent enclosing the 
open space over this square, with flaps to hang down 
and close the open spaces between the shelter tents. 

The Chilkoot tent combination meets all requirements 
for an Arctic tent. It is light enough for the eight men 
it shelters to pack it. It provides a means of burning wood 
to furnish heat. It is large enough so that four men can 
stand erect to dress at one time. 

The Chilkoot tent is seventy-two inches square with 
a forty-eight inch wall and a pyramidal roof. The roof 
ends in a seventeen-inch square top. This flat top is cov- 
ered by a sheet of galvanized iron securely riveted to the 
top of the tent. A three-inch hole in the center of the 
top allows the stovepipe to protrude from the tent. Each 
wall has a V-shaped opening provided with buttons, 
buttonholes, and grommets so that a shelter tent can be 
securely fastened to it. The tent pole is made of three 
sections of iron pipe, each section thirty-one and a half 
inches long. The the section is screwed into a fitting 
with two arms riveted to it. These arms are turned at 
right angles to prevent the pole from sinking into the 
ground after the heat from the stove has thawed it. The 
top section is threaded so that it can be screwed into the 
fitting to which the wires holding up the tent are at- 
tached. This pole goes inside the stove and stovepipe 


when the tent is pitched. (See figure 1.) 
To Prrcu THE CurLkoot TENT witH CENTRAL POLE 


Materials Needed 


1 Chilkoot tent 

I stove 

3 sections stovepipe 

1 jointed pole 

8 shelter halves 

4 shelter tent poles 
20 shelter tent ropes 

8 metal pins with hook 

4 spruce poles 22 feet long (cut at site) 

4 spruce poles so inches long (cut at site) 


Note: If only short poles can be found they can be 
lashed together to make the 22-foot lengths. 

Cut and trim four lodge-pole spruces so that the fin- 
ished poles will be twenty-two feet long. Measure off 
eight from the butt end of each pole and cut a 
notch. Measure off six more feet and notch the pole 
again on the same side. Lay two poles down parallel to 
each other, six feet apart, with the notches up. Place 
the other two poles across these poles so that the notches 
fit together. Lash the poles together. 

The Chilkoot tent is then unfolded and placed inside 
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Figure 6: Method of Pitching Chilkoot Tent Witb- 
out Central Pole or Pins. 


the square formed by the poles. The jointed pole is 
screwed together and the three sections of stovepipe are 
assembled to the stove. The jointed pipe pole is then 
placed inside the stove and stovepipe and the whole as- 
sembly goes inside the tent. The stovepipe and pole now 
are guided through the hole in the flat metal top of the 
tent. The pole is then turned so as to screw it into the 
fixture to which the four wires supporting the tent are 
fastened. The crossarms on the bottom of the pole are 
spread and the tent is raised. The four guy ropes from 
the corners are stretched and secured to metal pins. The 
bottom corners of the wall are then lashed to the spruce 
poles on the ground. (See figures 2 and 3.) 

Two shelter tents are then buttoned together at the 
ridge. A shelter tent rope is then run from inside the tent 
through the grommet in the inside triangular wall of the 
Chilkoot tent, through the grommets in the ridge of 
both shelter tents, and out through the grommet in the 
outside triangular wall of the Chilkoot tent. When this 
rope is tightened it draws the shelter tent ridge in tight 
against the Chilkoot tent. (See figures 1 and 4.) The 
shelter halves are then buttoned to the wall of the Chil- 
koot tent. The sides of the shelter tent are lashed to the 
spruce pole frame. The rear pole is ge in the shelter 
tent and it is raised. The rear triangle is stretched and a 
metal pin is driven through the inside loop. The outside 
loop is placed over the hook on the pes pe pin. This 
allows this triangle to be opened to permit entrance and 
egress. (See figure 5.) The rope connecting the top of 
the shelter tent to the Chilkoot tent is then drawn tight 
over the ridge of the shelter tent and half-hitched around 
the nail in i rear pole. Another shelter tent rope is then 
tied to this rope and it is passed over the hook in the 
rear pin, drawn tight, and secured by several half-hitches. 
Short poles are then placed under the corner loops to 
hold up the walls of the Chilkoot tent. (See figure 2.) 
The three other shelter tents are then pitched in the same 
way. (See figure 3.) 

S boughs are then cut and placed in the shelter 
tents for bedding. Sleeping bags are unrolled over the 
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boughs. Snow is banked around the ground frame to 
seal ‘the bottom of the tent. A fire is started, and enough 
firewood cut and brought inside to last for the night and 
che shelter is ready for occupancy. 

A tent pitched as described has remained standing 
while the Skagway wind was blowing, which is all that 
one can ask of any tent. 

[he next method of pitching the tent is for use in deep 
snow where it is impossible to make pins hold without 
digging down to the ground. 


To Prrcw THE CutLkoot TENT ON Deep SNow 
Materials Needed 
1 Chilkoot tent 
I stove 
3 sections stovepipe 
8 shelter halves 
20 shelter-half ropes 
4 spruce poles 22 feet long 
4 spruce poles 15 feet long 
8 spruce poles 5 feet long 
4 spruce poles 7 feet long 
baling wire 
ball of rope 


Arrange the four 22-foot spruce poles as described be- 


fore and place the Chilkoot tent inside the square. Lash 
the four corners of the tent to the corners of the square. 
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Place the four 15-foot poles together on the ground and 
fasten the poles securely together about one foot from 
the top with baling wire. Place these poles over the square 
so that the junction is about six feet above the center of the 
square and the butt ends are on the diagonals of the 
square extended. A wire is then securely fastened to the 
junction of the poles and connected to the fitting on 
the top of the tent. When fastened, the top of the tent 
should be about three feet from the junction of the 
poles. The tent is then raised by walking in with the four 
poles until the walls are vertical and the ‘roof is tight. The 
butts of the poles are then pushed into the snow and the 
corner guy ropes are tied to the lodge poles. The stove is 
then installed and the four shelter tents pitched. A bipod 
made from two 5-foot spruce poles is used to support the 
rear of the shelter tent. The rear triangles of the shelter 
tents and the rope passing over the bipod are tied to a 
7-foot spruce pole which is lashed across the open end of 
the parallel 22-foot poles. This is illustrated by the picture 
on page 478. 

This is the only workable method for pitching this tent 
in deep snow. A tent pitched in this manner will also 
withstand strong, gusty winds. The ‘ ‘spring’ of the poles 
allows the tent to give instead of tearing away when hit 
by a fresh gust. The tent then comes back into shape 
perfectly. When properly lashed this tent remains in 
shape in all kinds of weather. 









































Figure 7: Plan of Spruce Pole Frame for Pitching 
Tent on Snow. 
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By Edward L. Bernays 


“The place of artillery preparation for frontal attack by 
the infantry in trench warfare will, in the future, be taken 
by revolutionary propaganda to break down the enemy 
psychologically before the armies begin to function at all. 
The enemy people must be demoralized and ready to 
capitulate, driven to moral passivity. How to break 
down the morale of the enemy, that is the question that 
interests me. Mental confusion, contradiction of feelings, 
indecisiveness, panic—these are our weapons. 

This is a well-known quotation of Adolf Hitler by 
Rauschning in The Voice of Destruction. 

A quotation from Germany Prepares for War by Ewald 
Banse, Professor of Military Science at Brunswick Tech- 
nical College in Germany, published here in 1934, elab- 
orates on this. It is significant to note that Professor Banse 
was given his professorship on the accession of the Nazis 
to power in Germany in 1933: 

Applied national psychology as a weapon of war means 
propaganda directed towards influencing the mental attitude 
of the nations to a war. It has four functions: (1) to gain 
one’s own nation’s support for the idea of the war, fill it with 
hatred and bitterness against the enemy, inspire it with an 
unque snchable war spirit, in short, to do everything possible 
to fill it with a passionate determination not to sheathe the 
sword till the enemy is laid low. (2) One’s allies must be 

ersuaded in the same attitude and induced to identify their 
interests with one’s own. (3) The neutrals must be filled with 
aversion for the enemy and an interest in one’s own cause 
so that they may as far as possible be dissuaded from co- 
quetting with the enemy and be drawn to one’s own side, 
and also get the idea that it is only from the latter that 
they stand to gain anything; in particular, they must be 
firmly convinced that one’s own cause is the only just one 


in the eyes of God and man. (4) Perhaps the most im 
portant point of all, it is essential to attack the enemy nation 
in its weak spot (and what nation has not its weak spots?) 
to undermine, crush, break down its resistance, and convince 
it that it 1s being deceived, misled, and brought to destruc- 
tion by its own government, in order that it may lose con- 
fidence in the justice of its cause and that thus the opposition 
at home (and what nation is without one?) may raise its 
head and make trouble more successfully than before. The 
originally well-knit, solid, powerful fabric of the enemy na 
tion must be gradually disintegrated, broken down, rotted, 
so that it falls to pieces like a fungus when one treads on it 
ina wood. 


In Propaganda Technique in the World War, pub- 
lished in this country in the late nineteen twenties, an at- 
tempt is made by the author, a social scientist, to isolate 
the purposes of war propaganda: 

(1) Fasten the war guilt on the opposing nation. All 
wars, then, become defensive wars to those engaged in 
them, he says. 

(2) Call for unity and victory, in the name of history 
and the deity. ; 

(3) State war aims. In the last war, the Germans 
failed to do this successfully. The Allies made successful 
counter-propaganda out of it. Security, peace, a better 
social order, vindication of international laws, are fre- 
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quently projected as war aims, according to his findings. 

(4) Fortify the mind of the people, who already believe 
that the opposing enemy is responsible for the war, with 
examples PF che enemy's insolence and depravity. 

(5) Make the public believe that unfavorable news is 
due to enemy cunning. This weapon will conquer dis- 
unity and defeatism at home, he states. 

(6) Follow this with horror stories. Many of these, 
like the story of the Turk who sits before a tubful of eyes 
of his tortured captives, go back to the Crusades. Horror 
stories, says the author, should have authoritative, or 
seemingly authoritative sources. 

In Allied Propaganda and the Collapse of the German 

Empire in 1 918 George G. Bruntz makes a somewhat 
different classification of propaganda and counter-propa- 
ganda. He sees five types: 
7 (1) The propaganda of enlightenment: This concerns 
itself with getting true facts to the people and army of 
the opposing country, negating the false information they 
are fed by their own country. 

(2) The as yrpre of despair: This attempts to break 
down the morale of the enemy by indicating that death, 
disaster, and defeat face him. 

(3) The ee of hope: This presents to the op- 
posing people and army a picture of a promised land, if 
they will only lay down their arms. President Wilson 
and his Fourteen Points used this as an honest attempt to 
state America’s war aims. 

(4) Particularist propaganda: This is aimed at factions 
in the opposing country and army, seeks to divide them 
into antagonistic groups—Catholic against Protestant, 
the people of Alsace-Lorraine against the Prussians in the 
last war. 

(5) Revolutionary propaganda: This is aimed at break- 
ing down the government of the opposing country from 
within. The propaganda by the Allies in the last war 
aimed at stirring up the German people against the 
Hohenzollerns. 


These are the five main points made by the author. 

I believe that the potency of propaganda as an im- 
portant weapon of warfare today is generally recognized. 
The need to develop weapons—countet-propa anda, to 
meet this new force, must likewise be recognized. In war- 
fare, every weapon demands weapons to meet it and 
overcome it. Effective preparedness looks towards the 
perfection of such weapons. In an appeal directed to the 
authorities in Washington during the last war, General 
John J. Pershing is quoted as saying: “I will smash the 
German line in France if you will smash the damnable 
Hun propaganda at home.” A British general once re- 
marked aptly that “armies fight as the people think.’ 

Effective propaganda and counter-propaganda led to 
the collapse of the German empire in 1918. L. G. Knese- 
beck describes this breakdown—‘‘in the first vear of the 
war the soldiers spoke of ‘death on the field of honor’; in 
the second year they spoke of ‘giving our lives for the 
Fatherland’; in the third year they spoke of ‘falling in a 
foreign land in the fulfillment of our duty’; and in the 
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fourth year they spoke of ‘dying as a further offering to 
this terrible war.’ ” 

Strategy, planning and timing counter-propaganda ac- 
tivities, becomes a vital obligation of the army command. 
The strategy of terror, the war of nerves and words, must 
be met. Counter-propaganda is not a new weapon. But 
changes made by science and invention, with . use of 
such mediums as radio, the multiple printing press, rapid 
methods of communication and transportation ie speed- 
ed up the weapons of propaganda, made them more wide- 
spread. New nowledge of psycholo y and sociology has 
made propaganda more effective. The natural corollary 
of this is that more effective tools are provided for 
counter-propaganda. 

Every military commander, no matter how highly 
placed or how low in rank, should have a knowledge of 
the principles and practices that govern propaganda and 
counter-propaganda techniques in war time, and should 
call upon the experts available to him in the different 
helds of knowledge to help him solve their problems. 

Effective propaganda and counter-propaganda must 
have certain characteristics. It must conform to policies 
laid down in advance. It must be codrdinated, unified. It 
must be integrated with every phase of the country’s war 
activity. It cannot be permitted to remain an unrelated 
effort to the other forces that make for victory. It must 
have continuity. Haphazard attempts are too indefinite 
to accomplish results. It must be timely and adapted to 
the publics it is reaching. It should be subtle, not Ka 
must do its job without creaking in its machinery. 

The individual carrying out the propaganda should 
have an objective approach, should be professional in his 
outlook and work. He must be selective in the use of his 
mediums. 

For instance, the importance of the printed word in 
undermining the enemy’s forces, was recognized in the 
Great War by the United States in that special weapons 
were devised for shooting propaganda over the enemy 
lines. In July, 1918, for example, grenades were dis- 
charged and tracts and pamphlets scattered along enemy 
trenches from special rifles with considerable exactitude at 
range of 200 yards. For greater distances, small balloons 
made of cloth were used. Airplanes were occasionally 
used for these purposes. The effectiveness of this kind of 
counter-propaganda was indicated by the fact that army 
reports of the period state: ““The Germans have issued an 
order punishing with death the retention, by their soldiers, 
of any examples of American or Allied propaganda.” 

The military commander deals with counter-propaganda 
among five publics. He needs to take into consideration 
the morale of his army or its subdivision, that of the people 
where his army is functioning, that of the opposing force, 
that of the people in the enemy country, and that of neu- 
trals. 

There is, of course, no guarantee that the enemy may 
not be employing lies and falsehoods in its propaganda. 
Counter-propaganda must be prepared to meet falsehoods 


and lies. Categories of lies to be met by the counter- 
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propagandist have been catalogued by commentators on 
the subject. 

There are deliberate official lies which may be put out 
by a government through official spokesmen or bureaus. 
There are deliberate unofficial lies, which a government 
may put into the mouths of unofficial spokesmen. There 
are hysterical hallucinations by individuals responsive to 
this kind of manifestation. There are lies of which a 
government may know, which for im reasons afe not 
denied by officialdom. There are deliberate mistransla- 
tions. General obsessions, started by false rumors, play 
their part. There are deliberate forgeries and omissions in 
documents given to the public. Other forms of lying 
propaganda which counter-propaganda has to meet are 
deliberate exaggeration and concealment of the truth. 
Faked photographs play a part in lying propaganda. So 
do lies emanating from indeliberate or deliberate un- 
reliability of witnesses. The catalogue concludes with the 
lies of pure romance, ofhcial secrecy, sham official indigna- 
tion, false accusations, and charges. 

This recital is by no means an all-inclusive list. There 
might be put in this category too, the matter of preparing 
the public in advance for the event which would other- 
wise have undesirable repercussions. All of this indicates 
to some extent how circumspect the counter-propagandist 
must be in evaluating the idea-weapon he is fighting. 

How does he plan and carry on counter-propaganda 
activities? Briefly, in this manner. 

A study of the attitudes of the particular public to be 
affected is made. Accurate well-defined methods are used 
to find out what people think or feel and why, and what 
mediums convey to them the ideas which affect their 
judgments. Such an inquiry determines, too, what ideas 
—what symbols—modify the attitudes and actions of 
this public. An army can use these methods as effectively 
as can American business. Cosmetic manufacturers know 
women will use a certain cosmetic, not only because it is 
good, bad or indifferent, but also because “Lady Balmoral 
of London” uses it. ““Lady Balmoral” is the human “sym- 
bol” the public accepts. Certain automobiles are sold, not 
only because of their high horsepowered engines but be- 
cause some leader—some seal chien the public ad- 
mires, has bought that particular make of car. 

The army is already organized to make studies of dif- 
ferent publics through G-2, the military intelligence di- 
vision of the army’s staffs. Highly developed psychologi- 
cal and practical researches in mass action and reaction are 
at hand which make it possible accurately to interpret 
such findings as a basis for planning effective counter- 
propaganda campaigns. This indicates to those who have 
the knowledge and experience, what effective planning, 
strategy and timing should be. Such analysis gives a basis 
for interpretation as to the activities to be carried on. 
These activities must always be part of a whole. 

The strategy of terror, instilling fear into the enemy, 
getting him jittery, breaking down his resistance, soften- 
ing him up—are the terms describing a propaganda tech- 
nique much used today. 
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How can counter-propaganda meet this strategy of 
terror? ] 

The most effective method, of course, is to develop in 
one’s own adherents an overpowering will to victory, , 
belief in strength, a certainty of success, a forceful morale. 
Morale is dependent on many factors. Counter-propa- 
ganda can meet the strategy of terror aimed to break it 
down by— 

(1) Eanphesie by reiteration of the weaknesses of the 
enemy, using facts, figures and dramatization regarding 
his weak spots. J 

(2) Emphasis by reiteration of the strength of one’s 
own forces, using figures, facts, and dramatization of 
strong spots. 

(3) Deflation of the attack of words before it js 
launched by calling attention to it, exposing the method, 
and thus taking the wind out of its sails. 

England has utilized these methods. She has drama- 
tized her air raids into Germany. She has built in her own 
people a belief in the impregnability of England. She 


has dramatized individual activities, her heroes triumphing 


over stronger foes. 


Rumors are also important in propaganda. Fifth col- 
umns and spies spreading rumors by the Nazis contributed 
to the fall of the Lowlands and of France. Rumors in war- 
time are particularly difficult to deal with. Rumors always 
travel more speedily, are more potent in an atmosphere of 
insecurity and disequilibrium. The effects of Orson 
Welles’s Invasion from Mars broadcast are a case in point. 
That is known by the enemy. Rumors thrive where free- 
dom of speech and the press has been curtailed or abol- 
ished. Censorship, and consequent ignorance by the pub- 
lic of what is going on, make for greater credence to almost 
any statement, no matter how preposterous. 

One way to deal with antagonistic false rumors is to 
make the spreader of such rumors liable to grave punish- 
ment. This is often resorted to and carried out as a 
counter-propaganda measure. The second method is to 
blanket the rumor by dramatizing effectively to the people 
among whom the rumor is current, an action which, by 
implication, denies the rumor. If a false rumor has been 
spread in your command that the water supply has been 
poisoned, and this has caused fear among your soldiers, it 
will be relatively simple to dramatize the untruth of this 
rumor by having a public ceremony at which officers drink 
of the water to show the purity of the water supply. 

It is generally unsound to make straightforward denials 
of the rumor. Usually, that only gives it wider publicity. 
Where there is a desire to believe, it establishes greater 
belief in the malevolent rumor. Defense by admission 
and justification usually accomplishes more than denial. 
Losses or retreats in such a case become strategic retreats. 
A third method of dealing with rumors is to deflate the 
character of the source of the rumor by throwing doubt on 
the integrity and veracity of those known to be spreading 
it. In counter-propaganda, outside of the field of rumors, 
this blanket or ye technique is often used. It 
offers a favorable alternative in place of a depressing fact, 
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which reduces the effect of the unfavorable impression. 

An army often accuses its enemy of cruelty. This has 
; double purpose—to blacken the character of the enemy 
army before its own people, and also to stimulate its own 
forces and the people back of them to make them more 
eager to slay the cruel foe. Such propaganda can be met 
by humanizing the soldiers accused of cruelty—photo- 
graphs of soldiers feeding babies at peasants’ doorsteps. 
~ Each army command in the field boasts that its forces 
are superior in propaganda to the opposing army and 
people in daily reports or communiques of victory. There 
are often grave discrepancies in the communiques issued 
by contending armies. 

The most desirable method for meeting propaganda of 
this kind among one’s own forces and people, as well as 
among neutrals, is to build up in the mind of these pub- 
lics the truth of one’s own communiques and the men- 
dacity of the enemy’s. This can also be done by deflating 
the veracity of the opposing side by presenting other 
cases in which the enemy was plainly lying. 

It is important in i pa ke to utilize ideas in 
words or pictures that will pass easily into the minds of the 
people to be reached. The unusual may be startling, but 
it may also be difficult to gain acceptance for such counter- 
propaganda. Propaganda must take account of conditions, 
prejudices, native history, and temperament. Historic 
friendships help countries to be allies. “Lafayette, We 
Are Here”—undoubtedly had a sound effect. 

When Hitler, for the English broadcasting of his appeal 
to reason speech used a commentator with an English 
accent, it was an effective kind of presentation, for the 
British accent passed easily into the consciousness of the 
English people. There were no hazards to overcome, as 
there might have been if the translation had been a stilted 
one delivered in the German accent. 

The English, on the other hand, were slow in mastering 
this prerequisite. They still use men with poor German 
accents to get their ideas over. 

Group interests and interest groups should be appealed 
to. The choice of words and pictures and ideas easily ac- 
cepted by those whom it is desired to reach is a very im- 
portant aspect of effective counter-propaganda. 

In counter-propaganda as in other aspects of war, one 
may take the offensive or the defensive. The most efficient 
type of counter-propaganda is obviously that which antici- 
pates the attack and which might well be called offensive 
counter-propaganda. If one can deflate one’s enemy be- 
fore he gets the chance to make an attack and to put one 
on the defensive, one is better off. The counter-propa- 
ganda that just waits is therefore at a greater disadvantage 
than the counter-propaganda that recognizes in advance 
what will come and acts early to meet it. 

An outstanding example of a missed opportunity for 
counter-propaganda is that of the Prussian officer in charge 
of German propaganda in the last war who failed to make 
any noise after the execution of two German nurses by the 
French just after the Nurse Cavell episode under similar 
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circumstances. Asked why he hadn't used the episode for 
propaganda he said, “What? Protest? The French had a 

rfect right to shoot them.” German counter-propa- 
ganda often failed in the last war, because it was treated 
within the bounds of military routine. 

Our army, as at present constituted, is set up for 
espionage, for counter-espionage, for military intelligence, 
and to some extent for propaganda. But in the army, as 
in many other important phases of our life, there is a lag 
between science, invention, and knowledge, and the ap- 
— of these elements to the particular subject at 
nand. 

The effective employment, however, both of propa- 
ganda and counter-propaganda is dependent upon scien- 
tific knowledge and approach. A large group of profes- 
sional men who have made a study of those scientific fields 
and their practical application to the question should be 
utilized. Experts in military science, psychology, neurol- 
ogy, sociology, history, economics, politics, education, 
public opinion, and public relations are available. 

The army should draw on men from all these fields, 
each of whom has made a special study in his special field 
of its relationship to modifying attitudes and actions of 
human beings. Just as the army now draws on medical 
experts for its medical corps, it should draw on these spe- 
cialists for its morale corps. These men are available for 
scientific judgment, and practical advice and material, on 
any matters that may arise concerning morale in all its 
phases—propaganda and counter-propaganda. 

uch a special corps of the army would also aid in de- 
veloping broad policies and programs of action for peace- 
time and wartime pursuit. Its expert social scientists and 
public opinion technicians are in a position to supply ad- 
vice, information, and material, if, as, and when required. 
Their services are at the command of the army, ready to 
serve the national defense in this important period of our 
history. The problems of morale, of propaganda, of 
counter-propaganda, are not ones for the amateur. 

The question as to what central authority should call 
this group of experts into being and supervise it is open 
to discussion. Morale affects every phase of our national 
life. Hence, for the greatest national good, the work of 
such a group of experts should be available to many gov- 
ernment activities. Thus it may well be under other than 
military control since its work will not be exclusively a 
military function. A military leadership of all morale- 
building activities might have a tendency to place toe tight 
a control upon them, and perhaps to neglect to some ex- 
tent certain social and psychological considerations. But 

nding further discussion, there is every reason why 
the army should initiate active measures toward a thor- 
ough counter-propaganda. 

The Army of the United States must make full use of 
this art and this science if it is to have the highest 
tential morale within its own forces, and the highest ef- 
ficiency in attack and counter-attack on the enemy in the 


psychological warfare of today. 
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A Welcome to Active Service 


For twenty years the members of the Army of 
the United States have paused, now and again, in 
the course of their often routine duties to wonder 
how soon their country as a whole would come to see 
its never-absent need for a real army. To all of us, 
too, in every component, there has been an unreal- 
ity in our work at the schools and in the extension 
courses when it has involved anything larger than a 
single regiment. Even the few who have worked 
on war plans in their day must have felt, as they 
shuffled troops about their charts to form corps and 
armies of figures on paper, that well might they 
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never see such bodies of troops—though actually 
needed at all times for an adequate defense—as. 
sembled and trained to fulfill their proper mission, 

No one of us could guess even a very few years 
ago, how soon and how complete would be the 
awakening. But now the thing is happening—has 
happened—and the tremendous potential armed 
strength of the nation grows daily by actual thou- 
sands of men and hundreds of tons of equipment. 
The National Guard is on its way in to full-time 
active training for a year. Thousands of the Reserve 
Corps are already on extended active duty and tens 
of thousands are soon to be called. And able mem- 
bers of the retired list and Regular Army Reserve 
are likewise on full duty. 

There is no part of the Infantry of the Army of 
the United States—all of it now so earnestly work- 
ing to build an army—which The INFANTRY Jour- 
NAL has not continuously represented in tts pages 
and in its policies. Its supporters are, for the most 
part, divided fairly evenly between the three com- 

nents now forming our active Army of the 
United States. There is, also, a sizable group among 
its subscribers consisting of business and _profes- 
sional men who have for long been alert to milita 
affairs. And thus the pages of The JourNAL have 
carried, and still do, the ideas, the gripes, and the 
reflections, of writers in every component, and also 
intelligent comment, as in this present number, 
from writers without the Army. The editor of the 
magazine, it may also be added, is an officer of one 
component and his associate an officer of another, 
and all three main subdivisions of the Army are rep- 
resented upon its Council. 

Thus it seems particularly fitting, at this grave 
and busy juncture in the history of our people and 
their army, for The INFANTRY JOURNAL to express 
a most sincere welcome to those of the Infantry, and 
of all other arms and services, now turning without 
reluctance and in earnest, and often with no 
little sacrifice, to take up a full daily military life as 
they have long since proudly pledged themselves to 
do whenever their services, their abilities, might be 
needed. The JourNAL extends a hearty word of 
welcome to all thus entering upon new duties. 

The JourNat hopes, also, that its own services to 
all good Infantrymen may further broaden in a 
measure corresponding to the broadened activities 


of Infantrymen everywhere. 
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Into the Swing of It 


The United States as a nation is accustomed to think 
and act in terms of a speed far beyond the pace to which 
any other nation of the world is habituated in its daily 
life. In no other nation do citizens of every economic 
class so use the automobile in their work and recreation. 
In no other nation has flying for business or pleasure be- 
come so commonplace. And in no other nation are maga- 
zines dealing with automobiles and airplanes so eagerly 
read, and radio programs of like content so avidly heard, 
by so many wt i so large a part of the population. 
Our country veritably lives a mechanical existence the 
basis of which is rapidity of movement efficiently directed. 
Our potentialities be blitz warfare, now that the need has 
come for preparation toward it, are greater than those of 
the rest of the world combined. 

The fact that speed and mechanical conquest thus 
underlie our civilization and are second nature to us, plus 
the fact that we know what we have so far accomplished 
to be not one-tenth of what we are capable, are the reasons 
why we can feel certain our national defense will reach an 
efficiency of which other nations are incapable. Despite 
some jerking and bucking of the assembly line as it gets 
under movement, despite some tendency toward pointless 
discussion, and despite some individual blindness as to 
the tremendous needs of the moment and the future, the 
first objective—the general realization of how much must 
be done and how rapidly—has already been reached. The 
various national polls have for some time shown clearly 
that the nation, with its huge potential power in men and 
materials, is unquestionably ready to help its armed serv- 
ices pitch in and finish their job, no matter how much 
bigger that job may eventually grow beyond the present 
estimates. 

The Army, for one service, will now have to work as it 
has never worked before to bring its thought and its de- 
velopment up te the standards which the nation behind it 
is already learning to expect, and to go beyond those ex- 
pectations as in the end it should. And though our own 
first steps across the new line of departure have sometimes 
seemed a bit unsteady, the pace of our advance is daily 
accelerating as our battle reconnaissance indicates more 
and more clearly what the final objective must be—a na- 
tional defense that no power or combination of powers on 
earth can overcome. 
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Red Cross and Infantry—Old Friends 
Back in the days of the World War there was a Red 


Cross station canteen in the vicinity of Poitiers. Run by a 
slip of a girl, it was her job to meet troop trains and see 
that the soldiers as they passed through had something 
hot to drink and a sandwich or two. 

Sometimes she could handle all the work herself, but 
at others she had to work like a horse and get the help of 
an innocent bystander or two into the bargain. Fortunately 
this particular young lady was, by all accounts, on the 
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better side of good-looking, and so the task of drafting 


whoever might be around giving the impression of little 
to do was all the easier. 


One dreary morning, about three o'clock, cold as only a 
French winter can be, a train came in, and _ soldiers 
tumbled stiffly from their go-and-8 cars, and approached 
the canteen. Everything was ready. Cups of chocolate 
and stacks of sandwiches were ranged along the counter, 
the girl herself was bright and smiling, and at her side an 
old man with white Bair, coatless and with his sleeves 
rolled up, ready to rinse out cups and make more sand- 
wiches. 


Followed a busy fifteen minutes. She had estimated 
the normal amount required, doubled the figure just in 
case, and added fifty per cent as a safety factor. It was, 
of course, barely enough. The old man rushed from 
counter to kitchen and back again, urged to greater 
speed by the free comment of the Infantrymen. “Come 
on, grandpa, make it snappy.” “What's the matter, 
uncle, your feet going back on you?” 

When the train had gone, the station once more de- 
serted, the old man helped the girl wash up and clear 
away. Then he rolled down his sleeves, fastened his cuffs, 
and took his uniform tunic from a nail in the kitchen. 
On the shoulders were the silver stars of a brigadier gen- 
eral, and waiting for him outside was a staff limousine. 

The Red Cross has many achievements to its credit, but 
buttonholing a brigadier general and persuading him to 
wait on a lot of buck privates is probably unmatched. 


Aid to service men is one of the charter obligations of 
the Red Cross and it takes many forms. In one case a 

tty officer in the Navy who had no sales resistance and 
who was headed for discharge because of his accumulating 
debts, was assisted by a Red Cross field director in work- 
ing himself free of his burdens. In another a young fellow 
who suffered disability and blindness in line of duty was 
rehabilitated so that he became a useful citizen, largely 
through the understanding help of the Red Cross Gay 
Ladies, a volunteer corps of trained hospital recreation 
workers who, at a time when he was despairing of hope, 
taught him how to read Braille and go about his daily 


affairs. 


Last year some 40,000 men of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard, or their families, were assisted in 
similar ways to meet personal and social problems. With 
the expansion of the armed forces of our country, this 
type of work will be increased. All services of the Red 
Cross are financed from membership dues, voluntary con- 
tributions, and gifts. Thus, in order to expand activities, 
an increase in membership is necessary. The annual Roll 
Call, when everyone will be invited to afhliate with a local 
Red Cross chapter, begins November 11th and ends 
November 30th. 


All men of the Infantry are urged during this period to 


renew old associations or establish new ones with their 
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26th Infantry***** 

2o1st Infantry (W. Va. N.G.)***** 
34th Infantry***** 

3d Infantry***** 

130th Infantry (Illinois N.G.)***** 
124th Infantry (Flonda N.G.)**** 
rth Infantry**** 

22d Infantry**** 

North Texas CCC District**** 
roth Infantry**** 

2d Infantry**** 

161st Inf. (Washington N. G.)**** 
joth Infantry**** 

33d Infantry**** 

182d Inf. (Fifth Massachusetts) **** 
35th Infantry*** 

7th Infantry *** 

132d Infantry (Illinois N.G.)*** 
167th Infantry (Fourth Ala.) *** 
62d Brigade (Ala.-Fla. N.G.)*** 
Minnesota CCC District®**** 

8th Infantry (Illinois N.G.)*** 
14th Infantry*** 

29th Infantry*** 

Fort Lewis C.C.C. District®** 


WwW KW 
ORGANIZATIONS 


165th Infantry (69th New York) *** 
I31St Infantry (Illinois N.G.)*** 
Medford (Ore. ) CCC District*** 
15oth Infantry (W. Va. N.G.)*** 
38th Infantry*** 
185th Infantry (Calitornia N.G.)*** 
12th Infantry*** 
66th Inf. (less 2d & 3d Bens.) *** 
145th Infantry (Ohio N.G.)*** 
66th Brigade ‘(Illinois N.G.)*** 
316th Infantry** 
4th Infantry** 
gth Infantry** 
25th Infantry** 
124th Field Artillery 
(Ilhnois N.G.)** 
129th Infantry (Illinois N. G.) ** 
4th Military District, Philippine 
Army Training Camps** 
181st Inf. (Sixth Massachusetts) ** 
65th Brigade (Illinois N.G.)** 
Arkansas CCC District®* 
57th Infantry (PS)** 
3d Military District, Philippine 
Army Training Camps** 
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STATES 


Montana National Guard* 





28th Intantry** 

135th Infantry (Minnesota N.G.)* 

31st Infantry* 

rst Infantry* 

149th Infantry (Kentucky N.G.)* 

gth Military District, Philippine 
Army Training Camps* 

27th Infantry* 

75th Brigade (Kentucky-West 
Virgima N. G.)* 

296th Infantry (Puerto Rico N.G.)* 

168th Infantry (lowa N.G.)* 

140th Infantry (Missouri N. G.)* 

tst Military District, Philippine 
Army Training Camps* 

General Service Schools, 
Philippine Army* 

155th Infantry (First Mississippi) * 

3d Battalion, rogth Inf. (Pa. N.G.)* 

138th Infantry (Missouri N.G.)* 

8th Military District, Philippine 
Army Training Camps* 

2d Military District, Philippine 
Army Training Camps* 

Sparta (Wisconsin) CCC District 


Missouri National Guard* 
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Nacional Red Cross by joining the local chapter in the 
area where they are stationed. 


— ¢ 
A Fine Long List 


Despite the fact that we can add no new units to the 
Honor Roll this time—we have hopes of extending it 
greatly once the troops have settled down a bit for an active 
winter—there is a bigger list of new stars to be added than 
in any previous two months’ period for several years. The 
JouRNAL wishes to express its special appreciation of this 
fact. Neither preparations for maneuvers and the extended 
maneuvers themselves nor the great amount of other ac- 
tivities which the beginnings of expansion have involved 
have prevented our loyal hundred-percenters from doing 
their stuff. 

In the all-star five-star class we can proudly place the 
sterling 130th Infantry (Illinois National Guard) as it 
enters upon its sixth Honor Roll year. Close behind, add- 
ing their fourth stars, are the 33d Infantry of Panama and 
the old Fifth Massachusetts (182d Infantry). 

But it was essentially a three-star period, these last two 
months. In this tried and true category seven units now 
garner another star. First comes the 150th Infantry of the 
West Virginia Hills. Then the 38th Infantry of Fort 
Meade, the 185th Infantry of sunny California, the 12th 
Infantry of the National Capital, the 66th Infantry, now 
at Benning, the 145th Infantry of the rolling Ohio coun- 
try, and the 66th Infantry Brigade, farther west in Illinois. 

There was a fine group of two- and one-star outfits, 
also. This group led off with the 57th Infantry of the dis- 
tant Philippines, the 3d Maryland, closer home, and the 
28th Infantry of Plattsburg Barracks on the blue waters 
of Lake Champlain, which are the new members of the 
two-star class. And three of the one-star outfits are the 
138th Infantry of Missouri, and the 8th and 2d Military 
Districts, Philippine Army Training Camps, loyal Philip- 
pine Army supporters of The INFANTRY JOURNAL. 

And in the extra special classification of complete states 
—states in whose National Guard units all Infantrymen 
are subscribers—is the State of Missouri, which again 
marches up to the line of departure thoroughly equipped 
for all ne tevher exigencies with an Honor Roll star now 
beside its name. 


It would be hard to make up a finer list of loyal units 
than those mentioned above. They and the many other 
units carried on our Honor Roll are basically the spirit that 
keeps The JourNAL going. 

In conclusion, we want to apologize to the 13th Infantry 
for dropping its name from the Roll this time. This tried 
old regiment has undergone a complete change of status. 
Its old battalions have joined new regiments and thus have 
new designations. The newly organized 13th Infantry, 
however, still has a few to go to warrant listing it, but the 


minute we can do so we shall put the 1 3th back on the 
Roll. 
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EDITORIALS 


Ballot fo 
of Officers 


Mark enve “Votes for Officers of the U. S. 
Infantry Association” and mail to: The > 
U. S. Infantry Association, 1115 17th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C., to reach him not later than De- 
cember 1, 1940, when the ballots are counted. 


FOR VICE PRESIDENT 
(Vote for One) 
() Colonel Francis C. Endicott, Infantry 
() Colonel William H. H. Morn, Infantry 


FOR NATIONAL GUARD MEMBER OF 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
(Vote for One) 
[} Lt. Colonel Miller G. White, Infantry, NGUS 
(_] Lt. Colonel Francis Mason, Infantry, NGUS 


FOR REGULAR ARMY MEMBERS OF 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
(Vote for Five ) 

(] Lt. Colonel Paul C. Paschal, Infantry 
(] Lt. Colonel Stephen J. Chamberlin, Infantry 
(-] Lt. Colonel Charles E. Rayens, Infantry 
(-] Lt. Colonel George L. Eberle, Infantry 
(-] Lt. Colonel John H. Hilldring, Infantry 
(_] Lt. Colonel Cyrus H. Searcy, Infantry 
[-] Major James R. Manees, Infantry 
() Captain John B. Grinstead, Infantry 
[_] Lieutenant James M. Churchill, Jr., Infantry 
[] Lieutenant Jacob S. Sauer, Infantry 


FOR RESERVE MEMBER OF EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL 
(Vote for One) 
[-] Colonel Harry C. Culbreath, Infantry Reserve 
[] Lt. Colonel Feay B. Smith, Infantry Reserve 


7 7 7 
BRANCH ASSOCIATION BALLOT 


(For use in casting consolidated votes 
of Branch Associations) 

[-] The consolidated vote of the members of the 
a ee AS Branch of the U. S. Infantry 
Association for officers and members of the Execu- 
tive Council is the number of votes for individuals 
shown above. 


(Rank and Organization) 
AE en ees ay Branch 
7 1 P7 
INDIVIDUAL BALLOT 


(For individual members who do not vote 
in Branch Associations ) 
([] Cast my ballot as marked above. 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their 
contributions to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with 
scant consideration for the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover 
around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations should be held to four or five hundred 
words and should be submitted double-spaced. They will not be acknowledged or re- 
turned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course. Inquiries as to 
the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 


Orders are Orders—Maybe 


A change in commanders is never a dull business. Weeks 
before the turnover someone in authority invariably issues 
a little informal hot oil. ““General Grindstone assumes 
command two o'clock next Tuesday. He is a stickler for 
the observance of all orders on the wearing of the uni- 
form; very particular i in matters of his personel dress; he 
demands of others : his hobbies are: blah, blah; 
therefore, effective at once, all unit commanders will take 
the necessary steps to buck up their units,” and so on. 

Human nature being what it is—whatever it is— the 
commanders concerned vary in their opinions as to what is 
meant by ‘ ‘bucking up.” Colonel Blank probably will 
have the adjutant issue a written order addressed to com- 
yany commanders to the effect that John Footsoldier 
should get his hair cut, polish his shoes and press his pants. 
Colonel | Noblank probably will call his battalion and com- 
pany commanders into the regimental sanctum sanctorum 
and deliver a verbal fight-talk on “bucking up” the outfit. 

Whatever the Old Man’s method of spreading the 
word, there will always be several company commanders 
who will take him seriously. These will summon their 
company officers and noncoms and will then proceed to 
outline in fiery terms just what is expected from each officer 
and each member of the “backbone of the army. 

Sergeant Serious and Corporal Earnest take the com- 
pany commander at his word and start bucking up John 
Footsoldier. And as usual, John is the goat. For a week 
he gets gigged for every major and minor infraction of 
uniform re gulations. And it’s tough on his morale, because 
nine times out of ten he sees the men of P Company loll- 
ing around the post in fatigue clothes or minus a cap or 
blouse. But John gets bucked up just the same. 

Comes Tuesday and the day the big bad wolf is due. 
Now everybody is all bucked up, including the colonel’s 
pup. At two o'clock the general arrives. The artillery pops 
off its cannon, the general looks a little bored, dismisses 
the guard of honor and goes directly to his quarters to take 
ana 

A - days later the general calls all the officers together 
for a little talk at which time he outlines his policies. “As 
to the matter of uniform,” he says when he finally gets 
around to it, “I want the command to dress as comfort- 
ably as possible, consistent with regulations . . . I shall 





UN 





be very liberal in my interpretation of the regulations 
"and so on. 
Ah, that’s better, you feel. You can now stop bucking y 
up until the next change i in commanders. 


Frecp ARTILLERYMAN. 
¢ ¢. 4 


A Thump on a Drumhead 


After reading the July-August Cerebration, “Order in 
the Court,” by Drumhead C. “M., on the requirements of 
the rroth Article of War, I remain convinced that J. H. 
L. who wrote the May-June Cerebration on the same 
subject, had more on the ball. Drumhead C.M. should 
not tear apart a good idea merely because it won't work in 
every case. 

The movie idea, namely a training film to take the 
place of the semiannual reading of the Articles of War, 
is not so “obviously out” as Drumhead seems to think. 
Training films have been successfully utilized in a wide 
variety of subjects—first aid, combat principles, map 
reading, etc.—and there is no reason why they shouldn't 
work in the case of the Articles of War. 

Virtually all posts have a theater and motion- -picture 
projection equipment. A film some thirty or forty minutes 
in length would easily cover the subject and would, 
moreover come in quite handy on a rainy day. 

The cost of such a training film is allegedly too high. 
If only one actor were used, and this is feasible, the fim 
would actually cost less than other training films. 

But if the cost of the enterprise is still too high, why 
not use phonograph records? Four twelve-inch records 
would cover the subject adequately. The cost of these 
records would be at most about ten dollars, and every 
regimental Athletic and Recreation Fund could dig up 
this sum for the welfare of the regiment if the govern- 
ment did not see fit to issue them. The S-2 could keep 
them in his office and lend them to different companies 
on memorandum receipt. 

Also, contrary to what Drumhead C.M. assumes, in- 
struction by film or records can be augmented by a com- 
pany officer who will answer any and all questions fired at 
him. This plan, coupled with his recommended idea that 
soldiers view a few trials, has possibilities that are worth 
further exploration. SHAVETAIL, INFANTRY. 
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Eyewash 


As a Reserve second lieutenant with seven months’ ac- 
tive duty, may I be permitted to raise my voice in a 
plaintive whimper i in the wilderness? 

My impression has always been that all military activi- 
ties are subordinated to the objective of being able to 

wage successful war, and that all commanders should con- 
canal strive to evaluate correctly the true state of train- 
ing and ability of their forces. 

‘However, when I entered on active duty I found that 
to a great extent the practice in the Army was to the con- 
trary. Instead of devoting every energy to troop training 
our battalion, and others too, spent much valuable time on 
eyewash so that we might have the neatest tent lines and 
the shiniest appearance. 

For example, during the recent army maneuvers my 
regiment was instructed to establish a model camp. There 
was to be battalion competition. When the time came for 
my company to fall out for small-unit problems, about 
one-fourth of the men were left behind to work on the 

camp. In this work, rocks from the kitchen sump excava- 
tion were whitewashed and arranged to simulate a rock 
garden. Sixty good dollars from the company fund was 
spent on paint and lumber for embellishment. Is this the 
way we are to learn how to fight? 

An even worse practice, to my mind, is that of present- 
ing impressive phony demonstrations for high-ranking 
visiting firemen. Here is a good example: During the 
past summer my regiment conducted a CMT camp. As 
range officer during the firing of the candidates I was in- 
structed to suggest to the Reserve commanders of the 
CMTC companies that they gather all men not on the 
firing line at some point in the rear and simulate giving 
them instruction. The corps area commander was ex- 
pected to visit the range and men lolling behind the firing 
line might not make a good impression on the general! 

We deceive only ourselves by these antics. Even if eye- 
wash might be tolerated during so-called normalcy, we 
are now living in perilous times, and all our efforts should 
go toward making the finest field soldiers of our troops. 
Let's leave the eyewash to the armies of Hollywood. 


Very Junior Reservist. 
Coe 


Collar Ornaments 


“T'd like to be Secretary of War, for just a little while,” 
upped the Guardhouse Lawyer. 

“They tell me that the folks in hell would like ice 
water, too,” countered the Company Clerk. “But—I'll 
bite—just what would you do if you were the Secretary 
of War?” 

“First, P’'d order real uniform regulations. Take the 
summer khakis, now. Whoever had the bright idea to 
unlimber us out of the khaki blouse—light as that blouse 
was—had the right slant, but he didn’t go far enough.” 

“IT catch,” hazarded the Company Clerk. “You'd ditch 
the trousers, too, and put us in knee-length shorts and 


sport hose, all same the Boy Scouts?” 


lt 
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“Maybe you've got something there, at that, soldier,” 
nodded the Guardhouse Lawyer. “But that’s not what's 
eating me just now.” 

He placed a finger on the collar of his sun-tan shirt. 
“What do you see on this collar?” 

The Company Clerk obligingly squinted at the desig- 
nated spot. “Check! Grapefruit stain. We haven't had 
grapefruit in this outfit since Adolph was only a house- 
painter. So you had breakfast at the post cafeteria this 
morning. Elementary, my dear Watson!’ 

“Some day, soldier, you'll be real funny! You see 
nothing on the collar lapel of this shirt. And that’s just 
what I'm beefing about. Whoever took our khaki coats 
away forgot to put the color ornaments on our shirts, 
where they belong!” 

“So what?” 

“So we go downtown in our summer outfit, complete 
with that new sun-tan cravat, and who's to know we're 
soldiers? With no distinguishing marks such as collar 
ornaments, to the average man in the street we're just 
glamor-boy bus drivers, or Paramount movie ushers de- 
frosting ourselves from the below-zero air-conditioning.” 

“So you'd put the U. S. and the outfit button on us?” 

“IT would that! We wore ‘em on our shirts during the 
World War, and for a time after it. Hell, we ain’t ashamed 
of our brand—let’s wear it!” 

“So far, so good,” agreed the Company Clerk. “So 
you're the Honorable Secretary of War and you've 
buttoned us up again. Next! Where do we go from 
there?” 

Here the harsh voice of Charge of Quarters broke in. 

“All right, you lugs,” barked CQ, “that was ‘Lights 
Out’ you just heard—and I'm snappin’ ‘em out. You birds 
who wanta keep soundin’ off, ease down to the dayroom!”” 


JOHN Douen. 


Baggage Checks 


I think that during these long maneuvers which are 
becoming so epee, we ought to increase the mobility 
and decrease the energy expenditure of our infantrymen 
by letting them leave their packs behind them, when 
they go off to do battle for Red or Blue. 

Yes, I mean the whole works. Not just the blanket 
roll, but also that dangling combination of flaps, straps, 
and buckles—the haversack. 

Stripped down to the fighting essentials of gun, bullets, 
gas mask, water, and a couple of sandwiches wedged into 
his pockets, our soldier will scramble onto his wack. hav- 
ing trustfully left his furnished home back with the rear 
echelon. 

Darkness will bring him to a lull in the battle and a 
rendezvous, in some thicket, with supper and a tangled 
mound of packs alleged tc belong to his platoon. 

At this time our soldier becomes just as interested in 
recovering his own baggage as you or I would be inter- 
ested in finding our own dry shoes, underwear, shaving 


gear, or eoothbrush. His daylight means of identifying 
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his own pack—the best-rolled, the worst-rolled, the off- 
color, the faded stencil mark, or the name scrawled on 
the shipping tag have failed him. 

Let’s—for the duration of the maneuvers—overcome 
our military abhorrence of string enough to let four or 
five inches of sturdy cord hang from each oa Let’s, for 
example, assign a particular buckle or eyelet on the pack 
for each squad to tie the string to. Let’s have No. 1 man 
tie one knot in his string, No. 2 man two knots, and so on. 

The cost? A fifty-cent ball of No. 16 seine twine will 
supply a regiment. 

ec ad Day or night, quick, quiet, and accurate 
redistribution of equipment to its owners. 


Cary I. Crockett, JR., Lieutenant, Cav-Res. 


yf 
Red Tape 


We are now living in a period of expansion and prog- 
ress which we never expected to experience except under 
the confused conditions of actual war. At last we are to 
be fully supplied with men, guns, and machines. Ma- 
tériel, manpower, maneuvers; these we will have in 
abundance, but one age-old problem still remains un- 
solved: the efficient training of the lower tactical units, 
the companies, troops, and batteries, and their smaller 
components which, after all are the army. 

Company training must be progressive and not a 
rambling hit-or-miss continual rehash. This can be ac- 
complished only through the continued daily presence of 
all members of the company. It can safely be asserted that 
no company even remotely approaches this ideal, except 
possibly on maneuvers, where training is necessarily tacti- 
cal on a large scale, with little opportunity for instruction 
in technical and basic subjects. 

The company commander must be freed from ad- 
ministrative duties so that he can give his time to training 
his men. Certain phases of training may be delega:ed to 
junior officers but familiarity and experience are esset:tial 
in dealing with tactical subjects. The company commander 
who sits in his office the better part of a day is neither 
preparing his organization to fight nor himself to lead. 

The first sergeant should be the first soldier of the 
company. He should attend all formations, and all train- 
ing. Under our present system he is swamped with clerical 
work, and spends most of his day in the orderly room, 
tangled in a maze of red tape. 

Yes, we have men, guns, and machines; everything but 
freedom for training. Ts this end the following solutions 
are offered: 

(1) Create a permanent board to examine all reports, 
forms, certificates, and records with which the company 
commander must deal, with a view to relieving him from 


as much of his burden as possible by abolishing unneces- 


sary paperwork, simplifying property control, and shift- 
ing some of the responsibility to other shoulders. 
(2) Create a service organization in each post and 


camp to provide all details for guard, fatigue, and special 





September-October 


duty. Older previous-service men should be placed in 
these organizations, subject to recall if needed for line 
organizations. In addition, provide the Quartermaster 
Corps with sufficient enlisted and civilian members to en. 
able it to carry on its functional duties without calling 
on combat organizations for help. 4 

(3) Form an Army Administrative Corps, to relieve 
combat organizations from administrative and supply 
problems peculiar to peacetime. Place a warrant officer 
and assistants from this corps in each company to handle 
such affairs, leaving the company commander and the first 
sergeant free to study and teach their real mission: fight- 
ing. Members of this corps would naturally be part of rear 
echelons in combat. They should bear the responsibility 
for the property and routine administration which now 
encumber the company commander, and which have no 
relation to combat efficiency. 

Results? They should be amazing. Every officer and 
every man of the combat arms devoting his time and 
energy toward one end, preparation for combat. Attain- 
ment of our ideal—a moderately sized, well-trained, hard- 
hitting army, ready to take to the field when called for, 
without a moment's delay. LieuTENANT, 3d Infantry. 
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Reports in the Field 


As a jog to memory when rendering reports of enemy 
information in the field, I suggest the use of the word 
SALUTE. Its six letters stand for six items about which 


a commander would like to be informed: 


S-trength of the enemy observed. 

A-ction of the enemy when observed. 
L-ocation of the enemy. 

U-nit identification when it can be found. 
T-ime observed. 

E-quipment observed, especially weapons. 


As the message is written, the six items should be 
covered in the order given. For example, “At least 100 
Mungo soldiers in bivouac around PATES FARM; 
identified as Co. B, 51st Inf, at 6:30 A.M. They have 2 
MGs, 4 trucks; 1 kitchen observed. Bulk of men are 
riflemen.” 

The use of the SALUTE cue-word makes certain that a 
patrol leader does not overlook any important bit of dope. 

Peacetime training in the use of this system can be 
given by pasting war scenes from current magazines to 
a map, with an arrow to indicate the spot where the action 
in the picture is taking place, together with the direction 
of movement, if any. The student then writes his message, 
getting the strength, action, unit identification, and 
equipment from the picture, the location from the map 
as indicated by the arrow, and the time from his watch. 

If azine pictures do not offer enough variety, turn 
to the files of the local photographer, or make special 
pictures for the purpose. 

In the field this system would be aided materially if 
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the message book contained an explanation of the use of 
the code-word. And the message book might well have a 
simple protractor printed on its rear cover to assist in 
cransferring azimuth readings from the compass to the 
map, or vice versa. Were the protractor divided so as to 
show angles of five degrees, the same degree of accuracy 


could be obtained on the map as with a watch compass 


on the ground. Mayor, 5th Infantry. 
a 


More Barbed Wire 


The recent Cerebration (“War Wire vs. Peace Wire,” 
July-August, 1940) reminds me of an interesting expeti- 
ence that I'd like to pass on for what it is worth. 

While serving with the 4th Marines at Shanghai I had 
spent many an hour instructing my platoon in the team- 
work required to build double-apron fence in accordance 
with the rules laid down in the texts. Came the Sino- 
Japanese war in 1937 and we were ordered to the boundary 
of the International Settlement for its defense. Conse- 
quently, one gray rainy morning I found myself and 
platoon presented with about 700 yards of “front” (com- 
posed entirely of asphalt roadway), some hammers and 
nails, a mountain of two-by-fours, and enough wire to 
fence the state of Texas. Bobbins, pickets, and a parade 
ground (or any other ground except hard pavement) were 
conspicuous by their absence. 

My first official act was to mentally throw away the 
field fortifications text, which I didn’t have with me any- 
way. Next I started to work. My instructions called for 
a fence along the entire front. I had one man saw the two- 
by-fours in six-foot lengths, another nail them in the 
form of crosses, and several others distribute these crosses 
along the front at intervals of about ten feet. Two men, 
one on each end of a pole through the roll of wire, then 
started down the line with a man following to stand each 
cross up as it was reached and another man to nail the 
wire to each cross. We strung each strand in this fashion 
and anchored the whole fence at intervals to telephone 
poles. A few feet behind the first one we threw up another 
fence, and tossed loose wire in between. A creck ran 
along the roadway, so we constructed an improvised apron 
down to the water's edge, thus completing the wire. 
Finished, each fence looked like an elongated cheval-de- 
frise and would have furnished quite an experience for 
anyone trying to stroll through it. 

This was a special case. I do not draw any immutable 
conclusions from it. However, the method is likely to be 
applicable in street fighting or in the defense of a town. 
And in any case, the same method, using pickets instead 
of wooden crosses, could be used in the field as well as 
alongside a road. 

In the matter of wire-laying our text has become ef- 
ficient to the um of ee returns. Take, for in- 


stance, a wire-laying team which has spent much time in 
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training. Just when needed most, No. 3 gets himself 
shot. “Boe, hop in there as No. 3.” “But, sir, | only know 
how to be No. 5.”.. . . R. E. Custiman, Lieutenant, 
U. S. Marine Corps. 


7 y 7 


Mechanized Defense 


A few years ago a midwestern newspaper suggested 
that the Army prepare itself more extensively for defensive 
warfare. The suggestion met with little response because 
it was the time of a great resurgence of beliet in open war- 
fare, maneuver, and the offensive. The tragic experience of 
the Poles, who, dreaming of great maneuvers, failed to 
prepare for the defensive, might well cause us to give 
more heed now to this advice. 

In theory we recognize the great rdle of the defensive, 
but in practice we have done little to improve ourselves in 
it. For the offensive we have developed many new weap- 
ons, and have mechanized their use. For the defensive we 
have perfected only one major weapon since the last war, 
and have not mechanized at all. 

Our geographical situation precludes extensive fixed 
fortifications. This should make it all the more imperative 
that we develop better and more rapid methods of con- 
structing hasty field fortifications. As it is we trust the 
Navy and hope we will never be invaded in force. But it 
would be prudent to be prepared, just in case. 

The newspaper proposed that machines be developed 
for trench digging. The idea has been derided because of 
World War experiences, but why should any labor- and 
time-saving device be lightly looked upon? As I recall, 
the motor truck was once not highly regarded for field 
use. An entire generation of automobile-raised personnel 
had to pass before the Army finally became completely 
motor-minded. Must we wait another generation before it 
becomes fully mechanically minded? 

Tractors, diggers, and other power equipment have been 
as greatly improved since the World War as motor ve- 
hicles. If present commercial models do not quite suit 
military needs, engineers in the business can readily de- 
sign machines of the desired mobility, size, silhouette, and 
performance. Cements have been developed that quickly 
harden, and the necessary mixing machinery is available 
or can be adapted. 

With a thoroughly mechanized defense we could 
quickly construct concrete pill boxes, concrete tank ob- 
stacles, deep trenches, safe command posts, etc., in not 
much more time than the rear elements now would take 
to build mere nests, abatis, or shallow holes. 

There should be a more positive and constructive ap- 
proach to this problem. Experimental work should be 
under way to determine what is needed, what is available, 
how and where it should be used. Let’s pause a moment in 
our glorification of the offensive, and make sure first our 


defensive is good enough. 
Captain Wa. V. Sayner, Inf.-Res. 





























Britain's Defense and France’s Failure 


By MAJOR GENERAL H. ROWAN-ROBINSON 


In The Fighting Forces for August, an old INFANTRY 
JOURNAL contributor writes of the failure of French arms 
at the moment his own country is preparing for the on- 
slaught, in order to give his countrymen clear we arning 
against the things chet weakened its ally. The following 
is the meat of General Rowan-Robinson’s article fee 
American readers: 

The faults that caused defeat could not be charged 
against the French soldier. There is no 


truth that it is not in the wall that salvation lies but 
rather in the spirit behind the wall; and that the very 
trust in walls kills the spirit. The French Army had in- 
deed been trained in the past decade in offensive opera- 
tions; but according to the rules which had prevailed 
when victory had crowned their banners in 1918: namely, 
slow and sure progress through the conquest of ground 
by a powerful and accurate artillery and its occupation by 
infantry trained and equipped to main- 








man more attached to his native soil 
than the peasant of France, no man 
more truly patriotic. Nor, though 
there may have been failures in leader- 
ship, can the French officer be called 
upon to bear responsibility; for within 
the limits of the tactical doctrine within 
which he is circumscribed, he is a gal- 


Rapidity of stroke is 
the mest effective 
form of security 


tain a hold on it. They had adjusted 
neither their minds nor their instru- 
ments fully to the new speed-world. 
Their doctrine, in fact, remained sub- 
stantially that expressed by Marshal 
Petain at maneuvers in September, 
1934: “Ce qu'il faut, c'est une action 
concertée des forces, d'infanterie et 








lant and skillful commander, equal to 
the best in Europe. The true causes lay in two things- 
faulty preparation and lack of preparation. 

As regards the former, the French military caste has al- 
ways been prone to extremes. Napoleon adopted the 
extreme views of Guibert, of Gribeauval and du Teil, and 
having assimilated them thoroughly, applied them with 
unerring skill. In 1870 the Fosnch had worshipped at 
the shrine of a bidieiin based on the merits of the 
mitrailleuse. In 1914, swinging the full range of the 
pendulum, they assumed an unreasoning and wholesale 
offensive that, with a display of greater efficiency on the 
part of their opponents, might well have led to their 
early destruction. By 1940 they had swung back to a 
belief in the impregnability of walls, oblivious of the 


d'artillerie. Il faut une artillerie bien 
équipée, une infanterie souple et courageuse, et que tous 
deux s'acharnent sur le méme objectif.” |‘“What is needed 
is a concerted action of forces—of infantry and artillery. 
We need a well-equipped artillery and a flexible and hard- 
hitting infantry with both of these crashing against the 
same objective.’ ‘] 

Lack of preparation was displayed in a scarcity of mod- 
ern aircraft and tanks, due partly to insufficient budgetary 
allotment and partly to short hours of work and “long- 
drawn strikes in munition factories. The finances of 
France, too, were for many years in a deplorable state 
until they fell into the capable hands of M. Reynaud; 
and his period of power was not long enough to enabl 
him to remedy deficiencies. Moreover, so much mone) 
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had been expended on the construction of the Maginot 
Line that but little was available during its progress for 
the equipment and training of the field army. History 
will probably never divulge the full extent to which the 
French forces suffered, in comparison with their well- 
found adversary, in these respects, or in what measure de- 
feat was due to intrigues of politicians, to disunity and the 
conflict of ideologies. 

Thus the French Army was prepared in spirit, in equip- 
ment and in training for either a defensive war or a slow- 
moving offensive war. A blitzkrieg lay outside the sco 
of its imagination; and even the rapid conquest of Poland 
failed to wake it out of dreamland. Some of the conse- 
quences of the introduction into warfare of the third di- 
mension had indeed been studied, but the momentous 
changes involved in the operation of modern instruments 
on the factor of time—the fourth dimension in war—had 
been neglected. There might have been time for the 
remedy of these mistakes in a campaign of pedestrians, 
but not in one waged amid the roar and rush of mecha- 
nized forces. 

There is not much to be gained by a close day-to-day 
study of the operations constituting the Battle of France, 
except that it prov ides examples on the one hand of the 
ruthless, persistent and untiring exploitation of victory, 
and on the other the danger of dependence on a fortified 
line. In the former case, continuity of stroke was ensured 
through the bomber, the dive-bomber, and the heavy 
tank; and consolidation by the close accompaniment of 
motorized infantry. In the latter case, the crucial weak- 
ness of a defensive zone was shown: namely, that when 
once it is penetrated on a front wide enough for the pas- 
sage of armies, even if that front be a tiny percentage of 
the whole, the virtue departs from the system. For in its 
essence, warfare is a matter mainly of supply- -supply to 
the soldier and to the civilian. Behind an organized and 
unbroken front, supply functions normally except to the 
extent that it is affected by aerial attack. But once fast- 
moving troops are pouring through the gap, every supply 
route in the invaded country is menaced, starvation threat- 
ens and the inhabitants become ripe for surrender. A forti- 
fied zone is not, indeed, without value. It may afford time 
to the defender to mobilize or to repair faults in his prep- 
arations. It enforces on the aggressor the collection of 
immense masses of men and material for its assault. Most 
of all, it lends itself to the delivery of an effective counter- 
stroke though only if certain conditions are fulfilled. The 
first and most important of these is that the riposte must be 
immediate, catching the enemy before he has had the time 
to reorganize after victory, before he had had time to inter- 
fere with the exercise of control, and before he has created 
panic among the inhabitants. The second condition is that 
the stroke is made in sufficient strength; and the third that 
it is adequately prepared. Unfortunately for the satisfac- 
tion of these demands, anxiety for the protection of seats 
of authority and centers of communication and supply 
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turn the thoughts of leaders rather to direct defense than 
to offensive action. 

What are the lessons of the campaign for the islander 
who has lived behind defenses that have stood for nearly 
nine centuries unbroken? First as to spirit: sea power, 
which is our wall, more properly our moat, is a striking as 
well as a protective instrument. It is a mobile not a sta- 
tionary defense. The nation that possesses it can there- 
fore be expected to maintain a high morale. We have to 
beware lest that morale be shattered by a sudden, unex- 
pected and apparently mysterious collapse of the protec- 
tive barrier. Here it is as important to avoid over-confidence 
as it is to refrain from pessimism and panic. In news there 

should be a healthy realism which, while stirring the 
soul over gallant deeds, should lay no emphasis on minor 
successes, but should place the dangers to be confronted 
squarely before the people. If men are afraid of the pos- 
sibilities of peril they will certainly not face the perils if 
they should materi: alize. Moreover, every appropriate in- 
stance in our history clearly indicates that the knowledge 
of impending dangers braces the courage of the Briton. 
There is therefore every thing to lose and nothing to gain 
by concealment of news except where publication would 
be of advantage to the enemy. 

The second lesson of the c: ampaign is that, in case of in- 
vasion, the counter-stroke must be delivered immediately, 
in sufhcient strength and at the right place. That demands 
good signal communication, so that control may be ef- 
fociwely exercised, a suitable distribution of troops, the 
full exploitation of our first-class transport and good road 
and rail communications, and the denial of facility for 
movement to the enemy. The first three requirements 
are the responsibility of the High Command, except that 
it is up to the inhabitants to remain in their houses in 
order not to embarrass the movements of friendly troops; 
the last is that of the landowner and the farmer, who deny 
access by enemy aircraft to their fields, and of the villager 
and townsman embodied in the L.D.V. who fight to the 
last man and the last round to prevent the passage by 
hostile pedestrian or motorized forces of the barriers they 
have erected on every road in the land. Incidentally, one 
of the gravest responsibilities i in our scheme of defense lies 
with the commander of a squad or section manning a 
barrier. News is received of an enemy's approach. If he 
closes the gap too soon he impedes the movement of 
triendly forces. Too late—as was often the case on the 
Continent in the warfare of the past year—and his de- 
fenses are worthless. Much will depend on the character 
and judgment of the man on the spot. He will increase 
his prospects of making a correct choice by a constant 
study of the problem and by rehearsals under all conditions 
of the measures which he proposes for fulfilling his task. 

Finally, in this or any other connection, we may, in 
the execution of all our measures, take a leaf out of the 
enemy's book and regard rapidity of stroke as the most 
effective form of security. 













































The New German Military Theory” 


By CAPTAIN HOFFMAN NICKERSON 


There is nothing mysterious about the new German 
tactics and strategy which have so astonished civilian 
opinion. On the contrary, their general principles have 
for some time been familiar to educated soldiers and at- 
tentive students of war. At this writing details remain to 
be cleared up, for instance as to 


not end with the decisive destruction of the enemy on 
the field of battle; for the most part it resolved itself 
into a series of exhausting struggles for position until, 
before an immense superiority of force, the Springs 
which fed the resistance of one of the combatants, the 

sources of its personnel, its ma- 





the equipment and use of para- 





chute troops and the rumored, 
but as yet unverified, “‘new 
weapon.” On the whole, how- 


tions in France, Belgium, and 


the Netherlands have followed bostowed--and adopted-- more 


the pattern already seen in Po- 
land and Norway. In each case 
the extraordinary thing has been 


eae might be argued that 
ever, the recent German opera- intellectually German soldiers 


than they originated i 


terial, and finally of its morale 
dried up, although they were 
not exhausted. Has the victor 
really rejoiced in his victory? Do 
the results of the war bear any 
just relation to the sacrifice of 
national strength? . . . The 
soldier must ask himself whether 
these giant armies can even be 
maneuvered in accordance with 





not what the Germans have 





tried to do but the smooth- 

ness and speed with which they have done it. The new 
military technic has developed naturally and_ logically 
from the experience of the last war, as digested in the 
active discussion of military theory which has gone on 
everywhere since November 11, 1918. 

For the most part the campaigns of 1914-18 served as 
signposts indicating what should be avoided in the future. 
That war was won by exhaustion. After more than ten 
million soldiers and probably an even larger number of 
civilians had been killed, most of the planet had gone 
bankrupt, and social order throughout the vast Russian 
Empire had broken down, Germany had finally col- 
lapsed. Obviously the strategy which had produced such 
a result was worthless because it was so costly that its 
victories were almost as bad as defeats. In 1914, before 
the Western Front had hardened into trench warfare, the 
Germans had had a chance to win the war at the Marne. 
Four years later, in the spring of 1918, a new offensive 
tactic had given them another chance. Neither oppor- 
tunity had been grasped, and in the interval the opposing 
masses of infantry and artillery had battered fruitlessly 
against each other almost as crudely as two hostile un- 
armed groups who meet each other in a narrow corridor 
and can do nothing else but shove. 

Everywhere military thinkers came to much the same 
conclusion as the man in the street: this must not ha 
pen again. The talented German General von Seeckt, 
who organized the little Versailles Treaty Reichswehr for 
the inglorious and short-lived Weimar Republic, in his 
book Thoughts of a Soldier, of which the English trans- 
lation was published fourteen long years ago, summed up 
the lesson of the last war thus: 

To what military success did this universal levy in 

mass . . . lead? In spite of every effort the war did 





*Reprinted from Harpers Magazine by permission of the pub- 
lishers. 


a strategy that seeks a decision, 

and whether it is possible for any 
future war between . . . masses to end otherwise than 
in indecisive rigidity. 

Perhaps the principle of the levy, in mass, of the 
nation in arms, has outlived its bat 9 i . . « Mass 
becomes immobile; it cannot maneuver and . . . can- 
not win victories, it can only crush by sheer weight. 

(And again) The soldier, who seeks a decision in 
mobility, rapidity and inspiration, has grave doubts 
whether armed masses can ever secure a decision, and 
whether nations in arms can avoid finishing in trenches 
once more. 

(On the other hand) Anyone who has the smallest 
idea what technical knowledge, what numerous instru- 
ments, operated only by carefully trained experts, what 
highly disciplined mental faculties are needed for the 
effective control of modern artillery fire, must admit 
that these essential qualities cannot be taken for 
granted with men whose training has been brief and 
superficial . . . such men . . . against a small number 
of practiced technicians . . . are “carnon fodder” in 
the worse sense of the term. 

Unlike the man in the street, however, military 
thinkers did not interpret “this must not happen again” 
as meaning that strife would cease. Instead, since they 
correctly judged that no stable or lasting peace was being 
established, they diligently sought for more rational be- 
cause more profitable ways of waging war. 

In all cases they found the germ of their new methods 
in certain developments of the latter part of 1914-18. 
Some of these developments had been due to mechaniza- 
tion by means of the internal-combustion engine which 
had made possible the plane and the tank. Planes had had 
a real though limited effect upon ground operations, while 
the success of tanks had been startling—at Cambrai in 
1917 they had broken clear through the German front in 
an attack which if properly supported might have ended 
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the war. Independently of mechanization, the new Ger- 
man offensive tactic of 1917 and 1918 had gone a long 
way toward achieving surprise and making maneuver 
possible not by means of new weapons but by high train- 
ing of the assaulting troops. First, the approach march 
had been made in greatest secrecy, the troops moved by 
night so as not to be seen from the air; all gun and wagon 
wheels and horses’ hoofs had been muffled, and all troops 
with their transport had remained under cover of woods or 
roofs during the day. Second, the bombardment before the 
assault had been short and without preliminary ranging, 
most of the shells being filled with temporary gases in- 
tended to hinder the defenders without barring the ad- 
vance of the attackers. Third, the actual attack had been 
made by “infiltration”; each assaulting unit had gone 
ahead as fast and as far as it could, leaving to the Higher 
Command the job of protecting its flanks and rear by 
means of reserves. Thus in case of success the remaining 
“islands of resistance” had been surrounded as by water 
flowing through a break in adam... . Obviously such 
procedure contained valuable lessons for the future. 

Considering all these things, and seeking constantly 
for some means of victory which would not be too costly 
in blood, in physical destruction, and in money, military 
theorists divided into two schools. A minority, the “air- 
frightfulness” people whose most logical and lucid repre- 
sentative was the Italian General Douhet, pinned their 
faith to the bombing plane. According to them a sudden 
rush of bombers could first destroy an opponent's air force 
and then terrify his civilians into panic by indiscriminately 
attacking cities, thus winning a war practically overnight. 

Although this idea had some success in capturing the 
popular imagination, the majority of students of war put 
it aside with contempt. The verdict of that majority may 
be summed up in the words of America’s best military 
historian, the late R. M. Johnston of Harvard and of the 
Historical Section AEF, in his admirable little book First 
Reflections on the Campaign of 1918 in which he wrote: 
“We hear much from civilians and half-trained soldiers 
about the war of future being decided by . . . some par- 
ticular arm, such as the bombing plane. The operations 
of 1918 emphasize a. . . very different conclusion . 
never before has the combination of all arms been so es- 
sential and so difficult to achieve.” . . . 

Especially in Germany, angered and humiliated by the 
Versailles Treaty but still, thanks to that treaty, a great 
power, military thought set to work upon the difficult 
task of coordinating the use of the new and strangely as- 
sorted weapons provided by modern industry. 

To this end von Seeckt drew up a scheme or scenario 
for future land campaigns which he divided, as it were, 
into three acts. According to him, since the existing air 
forces—being manned largely by professionals perma- 
nently in the service—will be immediately available, they 
will be the stars of the first act, attacking not so much the 
hostile cities and centers of supply as the opposing air 
forces, and turning against other targets only after de- 
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feating those forces. He did not expand this remark, and 
by it he undoubtedly meant air attack against the fac- 
tories and ground organization of the hostile air armada. 
Nor did he agree with Douhet in taking for granted a 
rapid decision as between the air fleets. In passing he 
noted the importance and vulnerability to air attack of 
large hostile troop concentrations, and in general the pos- 
sibility of hindering the enemy's mobilization of men and 
supplies by such attack. 

In his second act: “The attack initiated by the air force 
will be pressed with all possible speed by all available 
troops, i.e. in essence, by the regular army. The more ef- 
ficient this army, the greater its mobility, the more reso- 
lute and competent its command, the greater will be its 
chance of beating the opposing forces rapidly out of the 
field, of hindering the enemy in the creation and training 
of further forces and perhaps of making him immediately 
ready for peace. While the two professional armies are 
fighting for the initial decision, the creation of defensive 
forces is in progress behind them. The army that has 
been victorious . . . will, while drawing on its own re- 
serves of men and material for the necessary maintenance 
of its striking power, essay to prevent the newly formed 
masses on the other side, superior in numbers but inferior 
in quality, from developing their strength and above all 
from forming compact and well equipped fronts.” 

Thus the third act, that of the mass armies spreading 
themselves across the theater of war, may not take place 
at all, or only as an epilogue working out a foregone con- 
clusion. It will at any rate be profoundly affected by the 
first battles between the regulars. 

Summing up, von Seeckt saw: * . the whole future 
of warfare in the employment of mobile armies, 
relatively small but of high quality and rendered dis- 
tinctly more effective by the addition of aircraft, and in the 
simultaneous mobilization of the whole defense force, be 
it to feed the attack or for home defense.” His mobile 
“operating army,” so he thought, had best require no re- 
inforcement whatsoever for its first move, and in any case 
very little. 

Already in reading this sketch the reader may have been 
reminded of what was to happen in Poland. He may also 
have noted that the only new arm mentioned is the plane. 
Since all the new weapons were at the time forbidden to 
Germany, probably von Seeckt’s omission of, for instance, 
tanks was a matter of tact. This idea is confirmed by 
what he wrote in another place: “He who believes that 
position warfare is the opposite of real war, that it may in- 
deed lead to the gradual disintegration of the side that is 
weaker in material, but never to the decisive, annihilating 
victory which is the aim of all military thinking, and who 
therefore believes that this future victory must be sought 
in a war of movement, will not relinquish the arm whose 
essential characteristic is mobility, i.e., cavalry.” If for 
“cavalry” we read “planes, motorcycles, armored cats, 
and tanks” we probably come nearer to his real thought. 

The reader will also have noted how full of the offen- 
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sive spirit von Seeckt was, and in this he is typical of 
present German thought which he did so much to form. 
Although Germans know well enough the real strength 
of the modern defensive, they are far too good soldiers not 
to realize that in war only the offensive can achieve posi- 
tive results. Well aware that the problem is a hard nut to 
crack, the Higher Command in Berlin went at it ener- 
getically. Army administration and tr work were 
simplified, after a fashion that would ih delighted the 
temporary American officers of the last war, so that the 
new German officers might give their whole time to train- 
ing and study. Beginning in the days when Germany's 
weapons were still more or less restricted by the Versailles 
Treaty, every tactical exercise, even those of small units, 
emphasized the necessity for teamwork between infantry, 
artillery, tanks, and aircraft. . The jungle of written 
orders which had sprouted every jtiiee during the trench 

warfare of 1914-18 was wholly swept away. Even division 
commanders were taught to issue them seldom and then 
very briefly. Every subordinate commander was constant- 
ly thrown on his own initiative, both as to how he should 
execute the directions which his immediate Chief outlined 
to him in a handful of words and as to how he should act 
when wholly on his own. 

In war, as in other human activities, ideas must be car- 
ried out by men. Although good officers will, in time, 
make good troops out of untrained civilians, nevertheless 
time is essential. In considering the German army of today 
the thorough training of the men as well as the officers 
cannot be overemphasized. In the little Versailles Treaty 
Reichswehr, a long-service professional force, the physical 
and military training of both officers and men was carried 
farther than in any modern army since the French Revo- 
lutionary conscripts, by defeating the regular armies of 
the Kings, had exalted military quantity above quality. 

When National Socialist Germany reintroduced uni- 
versal service the saving of time became all important. 
The military world wondered how von Seeckt’s hundred 
thousand professionals could be made the nucleus of a 
mass army of millions without ruinous sacrifice of ma- 
neuvering power. One way of inspiring the new forma- 
tions was to keep alive the memory of the army of the 
Hohenzollerns—others may laugh at tradition; the sol- 
dier who must prepare himself for one of the greatest of 
ordeals will not do so. . Also the thorough military 
education of the Reichswehr had fitted it admirably to 
serve as the nucleus of a far larger force. Nevertheless, 
the expansion was so sudden and so vast that it required 
the greatest efforts. 

One cannot repeat too often that the essence of the new 
warfare is not merely the use of the new weapons but their 
use by a highly trained Command and soldiers. This 
alone made possible the boldness, speed, and smoothness 
of the recent German operations. 

In the case of many of the drafted men time had been 
saved by a preliminary course in the Arbeitsdienst, or 
Labor Service, an organization somewhat like our CCC. 
There, future recruits had been physically hardened, dis- 


Se ptember-October 
ciplined, and taught marching and simple drill. Once in 


the army, they could spend their whole time on train ling 
and practice with weapons. 

In the same way the preliminary training of military air- 
men was given in the Lufthansa, the civilian air transport 
service. 

The whole team of ground and air forces was built y 
with a view to the greatest possible mobility and the bold- 
est sort of attack, preferably by surprise. In the German 
General Staff School nine “offensive problems” were given 
out for each defensive one. In order that artillery support 
for the infantry might always be prompt, the typical 

“combat team” for mobile warfare was the “reinforced 
regiment.” 

No less than nine mechanized “‘Panzerdivisionen,’’ i.e., 
armored divisions, were organized as compared with forty- 
two active peacetime infantry divisions. Each armored di- 
vision had about fourteen thousand men and three thou- 
sand motor vehicles. Each was divided into three groups: 
a reconnaissance group of fifty armored cars and a company 
of motorcycle infantry, an attacking group of about four 
hundred and fifty tanks, and a ground-holding group con- 
sisting of a motorized infantry brigade and a regiment of 
field artillery. The armored divisions required a high 
proportion of technical troops, mechanics for field repair 
work, signal men, and engineers for quick repair of roads 
and bridges. . The personnel of these mechanized 
divisions are picked men. 

In general the German armored forces were to be used 
nieda| like the heavy cavalry of a hundred years ago. They 
were seldom expected to attack a hostile front adequately 
furnished with artillery, for no tank—or at least none seen 
in battle before May of this year—is proof against can- 
non-shot. Instead, they were to punch through weakened 
spots in the enemy's front or turn his flanks, and then 
to disorganize his rear and attack his command posts. 
Thus they were to play a prominent part in the effort to 
bewilder and confuse opponents, the experience of 1914- 
18 having taught that such procedure would be easier 
and more profitable than mere pounding. 

On the other hand, the Germans were far from neg- 
lecting infantry and artillery. Their idea was to produce 
a balanced team in which either the older or the newer 
arm of the service was to take the lead according to the 
particular problem to be solved. 

Meanwhile military thought developed on the same 
general lines in other countries. Indeed, it might be 
argued that intellectually the German soldiers borrowed 
and adopted more than they originated. For instance, in 
England, General Fuller worked out in a number of books 
the tactics of tanks and their probable influence upon 
future warfare more thoroughly than this had been done 
elsewhere. Among other things, he predicted that planes 
and tanks would jointly transform “linear warfare” with 
regular fronts and inviolate rear areas into “area warfare” 
or “‘naval warfare on land” with the forces of the two sides 
intermi cone Nowhere, however, did the actual equip- 


ment and training of the armed forces go so far in the di- 
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rection of what may be called the new warfare as in 
Germany. 

In addition to its careful technical reparations for war, 
the National Socialist government of | Germany also stud- 
ied what we may call political preparations. No war can 
be other than a political act, for all wars are acts of organ- 
ized force between two human groups each of which is 
trying to impose some policy upon the other. This is true 
even when the policy is purely defensive; for instance, if 
group A tries to enslave group B, then B is trying to im- 
pose upon A B's policy of remaining independent. 

In the German case, policy has been and is aggressive. 
Whenever possible, each nation which was about to be at- 
tacked has been systematically disorganized by utilizing 
German sympathizers to act from within. At the same 
time, in addition to the admirable and praiseworthy study 
of how to surprise an enemy in the actual operations of 

war, National Socialist Germany also planned to achieve 
what may be called ‘political surprise”—by the simple 
method of attacking without a declaration of war. 

After the useful “preliminary canters” provided by the 
bloodless invasions of Austria and Czechoslovakia, the 
first objective of the new German military machine was 
Poland. 

On the broad plains of Poland the German tanks and 

planes made all the difference between a slow and a rapid 
annihilation of a brave but ill-commanded enemy. 
The strategic value of a small force suddenly appearing in 
the rear areas of an opponent is large out of all proportion 
to the size of that force—the enemy is caught off balance 
like an athlete who is tripped over a little stone or some 
other trivial but unnoticed obstacle. Another point is that 
the effectiveness of the mechanized thrusts depends upon 
skillful organization of military transport, ammunition 
supply, refueling, etc. Civilian transport is not quite the 
same thing, as we Americans, the great traffic-regulators 
of the world, discovered in the congested rear areas of the 
Meuse-Argonne drive. 

As to losses, the Germans claimed nearly three-quarters 
of a million Polish prisoners and admitted only ten 
thousand of their own men killed, thirty thousand 
wounded, and three thousand missing. Even if these 
figures are badly “cooked,” like some of the German 
statements during the last war, still the lightning cam- 
paign of last September was conspicuously economical of 
German blood. 

Norway provided a second morally base but technically 
brilliant example of the new German military methods. 
As a case-study in connection with the Polish campaign it 
can hardly be described except in terms of an Irish Bull— 
the two were so alike and yet so different. Norwegian 
circumstances were as unlike those of Poland as they could 
be, yet the German Command, using the same general 
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principles of lightning war, were able to adapt those prin- 
ciples to the problem in hand and gain a second striking 
success. 

A month after the Scandinavian attack, it was dwarfed 


by the third German lightning campaign in Holland, 
Belgium, and France. 


While the details of this, as yet the greatest operation 
of the present war, are still most imperfectly known, 
nevertheless a glance at a map of the successive stages of 
the German advance is enough to show that again the new 
German military methods were successfully adjusted to 
fit a particular situation. 


Two conclusions suggest themselves. First, the German 
is not technically a superman any more than he is morally 
a demon. Technically he is extremely competent. The 
tradition of his army is Prussian, and the Prussian has 
always been an excellent soldier. Today he has upset the 
old art of war as thoroughly as the French Revolutionaries 
and Napoleon in their day, and far more rapidly. 

Second, as to American national defense: most of us 
today are agreed that a world in which Prussianized 
Germany . remains strong will not be a conspicuously 
safe place for nations which are ill-defended and at the 
same time worth robbing. The new German military 
game can be learned as the opponents of Napoleon learned 
his game. . Some of the recent German devices may 
not suit us. Others can perhaps be improved upon. All 
the intelligence in the world is not German, and the 
little U. S$. Army is wide awake in such matters. 


One thing, however, the Germans have conclusively 
proved: the essence of the new warfare is not merely the 
use of the new weapons but their use by highly trained 
soldiers, especially by a highly trained Command. This 
alone makes possible the extreme boldness and high 
speed of the German operations. We have the highly 
trained Command; our Regular Army Officers Corps in- 
cludes plenty of men who have successfully commanded 
American troops in battle. Our recent training and ma- 
neuvers have most competently begun the adaptation of 
the recent military lessons for our own use. If there are 
perhaps somewhat too many examination-passers and not 
enough hardened field soldiers, that is not their fault; 
most of them are anxious for real training. When we have 
supplemented our Regulars by taking from our Reservists, 
our National Guardsmen, and our collegians, a few tens 
of thousands of the best of our admirable material for 
junior officers, and when we have intensively trained those 
prospective junior officers both in theory and in the field, 
then we shall have begun to lay a real foundation for a 
powerful army. 

After all, we helped to beat the Germans in 1918—and 


how! 
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The Crack of the Bullet 


When the infantry soldier first finds himself on a battle- 
field he is inevitably surprised and puzzled by the sound 
of the enemy’s bullets. The chances are that he has never 
heard the sound of small-arms fire in such quantity be- 
fore except upon the target range. What he hears in 
battle, however is something entirely 


different. Last year there appeared a 


vation. The fact that this sound is often weak is all the 
more reason for training soldiers to hear it and know what 

it means. 
The whistuing of the bullet, a sound which is often 
mentioned in war stories, has a disagreeable effect and 
most heads bow in salute as this noise 





is heard overhead. Such a salute js 





helpful foreign discussion" of this 
aspect of combat, and the rest of this 
article is a summary of a part of that 
discussion. 


Whar a soldier hears when he first 


Every sound of battle 


has its own meaning 


entirely useless, however, as far as a 
given bullet is concerned, because this 
noise is always heard too late for dodg- 
ing to do any good. It does, of course, 


give a soldier timely warning to te. 





comes under hostile small-arms fire is 





mainly a loud crack made by each bul- 

let that passes near him. These particular noises will often, 
of course, be jumbled in with many other sounds of com- 
bat. But more often than not it will be the bullet cracks 
which impress him most, for the simple reason that they 
seem to mean the most serious business to him—they 
mean that somebody, and usually somebody he cannot 
see, is shooting at him, or at least at the spot where he is. 

At the same time, the sounds the soldier hears are more 
than merely a warning. For many a time they are his 
only means of locating the direction of the enemy. They 
will only help him, however, if he knows how to interpret 
their message. Otherwise, they are likely to deceive him 
completely. Only if his ear is trained can he pick out from 
the hubbub the noises that truly mean something. 

Any single shot can produce three classes of sounds: 
the report of the powder explosion, the crack of the bullet, 
and the whistling of the bullet. 

The succession of these three sounds is highly impor- 
tant, for varying with the range, these sounds indicate the 
exact location of the firearm. Up to a range of about goo 
yards the order of succession of these sounds (when the 
enemy is using German ball ammunition of a standard 
type) is first ae crack of the bullet and then the report 
of the exploding powder. No whistling sound is heard 
because this is drowned by the crack. At ranges between 
goo yards and 1,750 yards, the order of the sound is first 
the crack, then the whistling, and finally the report of 
the powder explosion. Beyond 1,750 yards the order of 
sound is first the crack, then the report of the exploding 
powder, and finally the whistling sound. 

The report of the exploding powder is a somewhat dull 
sound and for that reason may sometimes be absorbed by 
the sharp crack of the bullet when it follows it closely. 
Again, it may not carry any too clearly over a long dis- 
tance when it must pass through a screen of any kind such 
as a hedge. It is this sound, the report of the rifle, 
which is of chief importance to the infantry soldier. It 
is his only guide to the point of origin of the firer, help- 
ing him to discover the location of the hostile weapon 


which often he will not be able to determine by obser- 
“The Atmosphere of the Battlefield,” by Lieutenant Colonel 





Armengaud in La Revue d’Infanterie, March, 1939. 


duce exposure to other bullets which 
follow the same path. The whistling 
sound is not loud and it cannot be heard very far from 


‘the trajectory of the bullet. Whenever troops can hear it, 


it is almost a positive indication that they are under hostile 
fire. Furthermore, if the whistling sound can be heard, 
the enemy is at least goo yards away. This, of course, will 
vary somewhat with different kinds of ammunition. 

Of the three sounds produced by a shot, the crack has 
the greatest intensity. At long ranges, however, the sound 
of the crack seems to come from some distance off and is 
thus somewhat weakened. But at medium, and especially 
at short ranges, the crack attracts the attention of the sol- 
dier most of all. It is this sharp sound which provides the 
real atmosphere of infantry combat. 

The direction of the crack is highly deceiving, and for 
that reason it is important to know about. The cracking 
sound comes from a point on the trajectory and indicates 
the direction of the weapon which fired the bullet only 
if the plane of fire passes through the observer. If, for 
example, a machine gun fires from a flank, which is very 
often the case anyway in combat, the plane of the fire, un- 
less it is squarely on the target will pass somewhat to the 
front or rear of the troops that hear the cracking sound. 
The cracking sound itself will then be heard either to the 
front or to the rear, often at something of an angle, 
though not at the correct angle to indicate the location of 
the gun. What the soldier must be trained to do is to disre- 
gard the crack and to listen to the dull sound of the 
powder explosion which comes after it. If he can train his 
ear to do this, he will then not be deceived by the cracking 
sound and will often have an accurate indication from the 
other sounds of where the enemy is. 

Misinterpretation of the cracking sound of bullets has 
in past wars probably been the cause of many false battle- 
field reports. Especially with inexperienced troops, the 
deafening sound of the bullet crack coming out of the 
air at some point off to a flank not very far away can 
easily influence troops to think that they are being out- 
flanked, or being approached by a stealthy enemy. 

There is nothing difficult about training troops to 
analyze the sounds of battle during times of peace. It 
can easily and safely be done and should form a standard 
part of the training of all combat troops. 
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British Evaluation of Enemy Communiques 


After many months of a great war we can still pick up 
our newspapers to read the different kinds of war reports 
and still wonder how much is true and how much is false, 
how much is accurate and how much is baloney. A mili- 
tary reader has, it is true, something of an advantage over 
the general reader in skim- 
ming through the war news, 


fuller story as the truer one. One must also bear in mind 
the obvious limitations under which the writer of every 
communiqué necessarily labors. Normally his purpose 
is, or should be, to tell his readers as much of the truth as 
he can. But this is not to say that he can, or should, tell 

as much as he knows, for 





that might well involve giv- 





for he has a more or less 
sound basis of knowledge of 
the limitations and capabili- 
ties of armies and the means 
of warfare which they use. 


Choice to the British military man 
on how to read German wat news 


ing away information valu- 
able to the enemy, quite 
apart from the possible ef- 


fect, good or bad, on the 
morale of his own people of 





Just the same, he is often 





stumped as he tries to make 

a reasonable evaluation of what he reads. In the July, 
iggo number of The Tank (British) there appears an 
article on one type of war news, enemy communiqués. 
“How far are they true and trustworthy? How ought 
we to estimate their value as a contributory source of in- 
formation, and how far are they mere propaganda? How 
do they compare in accuracy and reliability with the 
oficial war communiqueés of the Allies?” These are the 
questions which this article asks. In answering them, 
the writer imparts some information which will at least 
indicate to the American military reader how the British 
scan their war news. What follows is an abbreviation of 
the original article in The Tank: 

Before forming an opinion it is well to be clear as to 
just what every communiqué of this kind necessarily is. 
It is a summary of past events and the present state of 
affairs as far as these are known to the writer of the com- 
muniqué at the moment of writing it. No military of- 
ficer, however exalted his rank, however widespread his 
sources of information, however profound his military 
judgment, can possibly know all about what has hap- 
pened in every corner of a battlefield, measured, as often 
nowadays, in hundreds of square miles, within an hour 
or so of its happening. No naval officer, in these days 
when all ships at sea maintain “wireless silence” while in 
the possible vicinity of the enemy for fear of revealing 
their presence and movements, can hope to say what has 
happened at sea until the vessels concerned have reached 
port or are near it. No air officer can get full details of a 
squadron’s achievements or losses until all its pilots land 
and hand in their reports, even supposing that these are 
absolutely accurate and complete. fore, it may often 
happen that the official communiqués of the two sides 
are at variance over a certain episode or over the exact 
situation in a certain area, without the authors of either 
being necessarily dishonest or untruthful. One side may 
have reports that another has not got; one side may have 
fuller reports than the other; one side may have later re- 
ports than the other; and if one communiqué therefore 
mentions an incident or gives in great detail a situation 
which another does not refer to at all or merely outlines, 
the most obvious course would normally be to accept the 





items of information of 
which not all of them are 
capable of appreciating the full purport. What is or is not 
of value to the enemy is a matter which only his high 
command itself can decide, and the communiqué writer 
may, therefore, be strictly fettered from time to time as to 
what he says or omits to say. We must not neglect either 
the natural bias, both of the communiqué writer himself, 
and of those on whose reports he relies for his knowledge 
of events, to stress or exaggerate the favorable and mini- 
mize or pass over in silence the unfavorable. In a word, 
an official communiqué, even if honestly written, cannot 
be expected to tell the whole truth, but one may reason- 
ably expect from it nothing but the truth. 

Unfortunately, the proviso “if honestly written” can- 
not be said to be applicable to the enemy high command 
communiqués today. They are merely another form of 
propaganda, and what governs their contents and — 
sition is not primarily considerations of truths or false- 
hoods, but their possible good effect on the morale of the 
enemy and neutral peoples and the possible bad effect on 
the morale of the enemy. The basic purpose of these com- 
muniqués is thus exactly the same as that of the lucubra- 
tions of “Lord Haw-Haw” and his fellows; they are dif- 
ferent means to identical ends. 

The enemy’s military statements of fact have so far 
been reasonably accurate. This is easily explained by the 
consideration that they can readily be checked by the 
statements in the Allied communiqués, and therefore 
come more or less under the head of truths which it is 
safe to admit and unsafe to falsify. Moreover the devel- 
opment of military events having so far gone markedly in 
the enemy’s favor everywhere, the truth about them has 
been as profitable to the enemy as inventions could be. 
When the tide turns against her we may expect to find 
the military portions of her communiqués growing less 
ingenuous and less trustworthy with great rapidity. Even 
today the general estimates of the military positions tend 
to be more what the enemy would like the world to be- 
lieve than what is in fact the case. 

On the naval side, on the other hand, the enemy's 
communiqués are totally and hopelessly unreliable—so 
notoriously so that a few days ago its announcement that 
the aircraft carrier Glorious had been sunk aroused nothing 
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but disbelief, and the subsequent admission of its truth 
by our Admiralty the utmost astonishment. The un- 
reliability of these naval stories has been considerably en- 
hanced by the recent enemy habit of chopping and 
changing about the names of their ships (which can have 
no conceivable purpose save to make it easier for them to 
cancel or falsify the truth about naval matters). It is a 
safe rule to assume that every naval item in enemy com- 
muniqués is a lie unless and until it is admitted officially 
by our own authorities to be the truth. 

It is noteworthy that many of the more fantastic claims 
of destruction of naval craft emanate from their air force, 
the pilots of which are either constitutionally incapable 
of distinguishing a trawler from a battleship at sea, or 
have an unexcelled capacity for wishful thinking in the 


matter of their own exploits. Their tales of these, like - 


those of their naval colleagues, may always be resolutely 
disbelieved. As regards the numbers of their own aircraft 
lost and enemy aircraft shot down, the enemy air au- 
thorities apparently work on a very simple plan—that of 
changing the figures around. Such figures tend to be un- 
reliable anyway, and are quite impossible to check, so 
here is a case where the truth can safely be twisted out of 


wo 


Offsetting Noise 


There has been much comment on the press and on the 
radio with respect to the terrifying aspects of warfare as 
it is now conducted. In fact, books are beginning to 
appear about the war which contain the word “‘terror’’ in 
their titles. Writing in The Army Quarterly for July, 
1940, Air Commodore P. S$. M. Fellowes, DSO (ret.), 
makes some sound comments on the German use of terror 
by noise as a weapon. 

Air Commodore Fellowes first points out that if we 
think any noise means sudden pain and death, it tends to 
cause terror within us. That feeling is all the more in- 
tense if we have been led to think “that the louder the 
noise the greater the chance of hurt and death.” The 
French failed to offset this technique of modern warfare 
in spite of the fact that it had been clearly demonstrated 
in the invasion of Poland. “The French are a logical 
race,” he writes, “and if it has been clearly implanted in 
the understanding of the poilw that the mathematical 
chances of either being hit by a bomb or by a machine- 
gun bullet from the air are extraordinarily small, particu- 
larly if in the case of a bomb attack he were lying in a 
ground depression or flat on the ground or standing up 
in the case of machine-gun fire (they seldom happen at 
the same time), then I believe that the débacle of the 
Ninth Army would not have happened.” 


September-Ociober 


all resemblance. 

Here, then, are the three rules of thumb for the (Brit. 
ish) student of the enemy high command communiqué: 

Admit its military facts (not its estimates of the situa. 
tion) as generally correct (but not as complete) unless 
denied, and so long, but only so long, as the enemy has 

ood news to report. 

Disbelieve all its naval facts entirely unless and until 
any are admitted by our own authorities. 

Disbelieve all its air facts and figures in the same man- 
ner. 

General rule: Remember always that, as pointed out by 
Mr. Sinclair in his pamphlet, The Voice of the Nazi, that 
the purpose of the enemy “is not to tell people anything 
but to make them do something. And if he succeeds in 
making them do what he wants then he is satisfied, and 
he is not interested in whether the statements he employs 
are true or not.” So ask yourself always when reading an 
enemy communiqué, not “Is this or that true?” but “Is it 
to the enemy’s interest to make me believe this or that is 
true? And if so, why?” 

Quite apart from anything else, you get much more fun 
out of studying the communiqués that way. 


w 
in Modern Battle 


This writer thinks that lectures should have been given 
to all troops, not only on the noises of airplanes but also 
to explain the feeling of an enemy soldier in a tank when 
that tank knows he is probably running into antitank 
gun fire or approaching a minefield. “If a man on the 
ground with a machine gun were only to realize the feel- 
ings of the normal man in the air, he would be twice the 
man in defense and offense.” 

There is plenty of sound combat psychology in what 
Air Commodore Fellowes says. The noise of warfare at 
least is something that we can do a lot to accustom our 
troops to in their training away from the battlefield and 
in their peacetime training. Nor is it a small matter. The 
very contrast between the peacefulness of a peacetime 
command post, for example, and the same kind of com- 
mand post in war, has a serious effect upon the conduct of 
affairs, certainly until a staff gets used to the difference. 
The combat troops Renacaatiaes a little opportunity on 
maneuvers to undergo a simulation of the noises of com- 
bat. But they have far fewer such opportunities than they 
should have. 

This, after all, is a matter of basic military psychology 
which should therefore be thoroughly studied and then all 
practicable means of training troops to do their work in 
war in the midst of turmoil put into effect. 
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The War With a 


[: is an old game to view prophecies on war from the 
advantage of hindsight. The article from which the fol- 
lowing excerpts were taken was written by Major Gen- 
eral von Tempelhoff, a retired officer of the German 
Army, and it appeared in Wissen und Wehr for July, 
1939- It was an article of far-reach- 
ing interest then. But now we can 





Speedy Decision 


plants and munitions factories. Captain Tregear feels 
that it would be more effective to destroy such objectives 
by bombardment or, better yet, by demolition detach- 
ments landed by parachute, than to attack cities from the 
air. “After the first attack, the element of surprise will 

diminish greatly in effect, for the 








see how accurate some of this 
writer $ prognostications were: 





It goes without saying that a war 


won by a speedy decision, by fore- 


Cd pre- War German esti- 


mate of modetn warfare 


defensive will be on its guard. 
Hence simultaneous raids on as 
many targets as possible should be 
made when hostilities break out— 
preferably within an hour of the 
declaration of war. It is quite pos- 








ing the enemy to his knees by a 
single powerful blow, is preferable 
in every respect to carrying on hostilities for years in the 
hope of defeating the opponent gradually. 

Of course, the side whose general position is such that 
time works to its advantage may gain by avoiding an 
armed conflict until its allies or newly acquired friends 
have come to its aid and until the hasty enemy “rushes 
heedlessly into disaster’ or collapses internally. How- 
ever, that side whose situation cannot improve with time 
and which has at its disposal little space in which to give 
way and parry an attack must seek its salvation in the 
offensive and must make an effort to destroy the armed 


forces of the opponent as quickly as possible. 





As long as the fortunate island (England) is not 
threatened by an invasion of a foreign army by air, its 
inhabitants do not feel the need of a large army. On the 
other hand, the English consider a great expansion of 
their air force a vital necessity, seeing in it a new means 
of intensifying the economic and moral pressure which, 
in former days, was exerted by the British navy alone; 
“That which formerly meant naval power, today is air 
power.” Jointly, they can conduct a war to “convince the 
enemy of the futility of continued fighting, by demon- 
strating to him the improbability or the excessive price of 
a victory.” The British rely on their natural sdaokdh and 
inherent tenacity; they feel that they can outlast their 
opponents and, therefore, prefer this slow method to a 
short war, however desirable it may be theoretically. 





If air warfare can be conducted independently with 
decisive results, war will become a dangerous undertak- 
ing also for the English who up to now have felt secure 
on their island. It would mean the end of that strategy 
which is willing to participate in a war on the continent 
in the form of an expeditionary force, but otherwise wishes 
to remain free from taking any risks; it would mean that 
Great Britain can no longer “‘temporize” at will. Realiz- 
ing this, British writers are talking of surprise air raids on 
a large scale. According to Captain Tregear, the air raids 
should be directed primarily at the bases of the transporta- 
tion system; that is, at oil and gasoline depots, petroleum 


refineries and coal mines, and secondarily at electric power 





sible that the war may reach a 
speedy conclusion, if the majority 
of these attacks is successful.”’ Fuller fears the demoli- 
tions less than “the attack upon the nerves of the civil 
population,” which might cause a panic. However, we 
must not overlook the fact that these and other warnings 
which appear in foreign literature are intended to promote 
the expansion of air forces and antiaircraft defense meas- 
ures. 

The population accepts the inevitable. The examples 
of Madrid, Barcelona, and Valencia, eliminate all doubt 
as to the truth of this assertion. Lieutenant Colonel Burne, 
a British writer, shares this view: “It has yet to be proved 
that attack upon civil populations will achieve the object 
of war, while the armed forces remain capable of retalia- 
tion.” . . . He questions whether the rulers of the de- 
mocracies measure up to this test and comes to the conclu- 
sion that speedy decision exclusively by air warfare is 
feasible but not probable, despite the Douhet theory. 

As long as the army or the high seas can protect the 
bases of the hostile air forces, it will be difficult to destroy 
them; besides, the destruction of the hostile air forces 
is not ordinarily regarded as the objective in strategic air 
warfare. The air forces of the two opponents neverthe- 
less will be able to bomb the hostile zone of the interior. 
In so doing, they will suffer losses by antiaircraft fire and 
will weaken each other in combat. The extent of the 
destruction caused by such air raids will be reduced 
gradually with the weakening of the air forces. However 
great such destruction may be, it must not be exaggerated. 
During the World War, more high-explosive shell were 
fired on Reims in the course of one year than “‘the demoli- 
tion of all Paris would require according to the new 
doctrine.” And yet people continued to live in Reims. 
The damage inflicted upon the hostile country as a rule 
will be equalized by the damage suffered by one’s own 
country. The air forces of the belligerents will have a hard 
and long struggle to fight, before either of them can force 
the people of the opposing nation to surrender. A war 
fought only on the water and in the air, because the two 
belligerents are separated by an ocean, probably will be 
a long-drawn-out affair. A speedier decision cannot be 
expected until the land forces of one power succeed in 
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invading the territory of the other, after landing on hos- 
tile or allied soil. 

In aiming at the destruction of the enemy, two prin- 
ciples are governing: “To act with a maximum of con- 
centration; and to act with a maximum of speed.”” He 
who neglects to observe the first principle, in concentrat- 
ing on the second principle, cannot achieve a speedy de- 
cision. The strength of the army, navy, and air force 
must be concentrated as closely “as possible” and a 
taneously must be directed as quickly “ as possible” ¢ 
ward one and the same objective: “The point of main of. 
fort of the hostile might.” Indirect joint action in the 
direction of a distant strategic objective does not suffice 
to achieve this goal. On the contrary, it is necessary to 
effect direct cooperation at the points of main effort, 
where the offensive must break the hostile resistance and 
penetrate into the heart of the opponent. Of course, the 
navy can participate directly in the execution of this opera- 
tion only if the offensive can be launched from the vicinity 
of the coast. The army and air force, on the other hand, 
will be able in any circumstances to combine their main 
forces, both as to time and space, for a joint offensive. 
The surest and quickest way of defeating the enemy is to 
destroy his army, thus depriving the opponent of the pro- 
tection of his country, his aan and air bases, the seat of 
his government, and his economic sources. 

We may raise the question here, how a war can pos- 
sibly be fought to a speedy conclusion, if the frontiers 
of the hostile countries are blocked completely by “im- 
penetrable” permanent fortifications. The French advise 
to “march through other territory,” to make use of allied 
soil, or to execute a flanking movement with mechanized 
forces “through unfortified neutral territory.” This ad- 
vice is of little avail, however, if the detour—disregard- 
ing its political accessibility—again ends in front of 
permanent fortifications or is blocked by a determined 
defensive which makes use of mountains, streams and 
inundations to stem the invasion. In order to defeat the 
opponent, one must penetrate his lines of fortifications, 
cost what it may. The insuperability of such fortified 
zones is by no means a definitely established fact. How- 
ever, “the offensive will require a maximum of effort; 
casualties will be great; as a rule, the operation will take 
a long time, consume a large part of the available strength 
and presuppose the employment of much and powerful 
materiel.” A successful attack on one sector of the forti- 
fications will be but a beginning. The opponent will 
make a counter-attack, close the gap, and resume his 
resistance in new positions. 

The question remains whether there is no means by 
which to gain a speedy decision. The French make fre- 
quent mention of the surprise attack which would initiate 
hostilities possibly “‘without any warning, in the midst 
of peace,” in order to take the enemy by complete sur- 

tise both in a diplomatic and military way. A raiding 
sr organized on a gigantic scale, it is prophesied, might 
catch the garrisons of the fortified frontier positions off 
their guard—as happened before at Liége—‘“‘establish a 
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breach and subsequently roll up the entire front.” [¢ js 
not improbable that the aggressor will succeed in kee ping 
the necessary preparations secret. Thanks to motorization, 
he may postpone the concentration of the large echelon 
designated to strike the initial blow until the last moment. 
Simultaneously, the air force—which is on a constant 
war footing—will attack in force telephone centers, radio 
stations, railroad centers, airports, mobilization points, 
troops in concentration and on the march in rear of the 
hostile lines of fortifications and other vital points in 
the interior of the hostile country. A second echelon will 
follow up the attack and exploit and expand the gains of 
the first echelon with the least delay. In following this 
method the offensive must not strike the first blow with 
all the might at its disposal. This contradicts the prin- 
ciple of attacking with a maximum of concentration. Even 
though the raid should be successful, it will not be easy 
to “roll up” the hostile fronts that remain firm; nor will 
the attacking masses be able to develop from the gap so 
rapidly that the offensive may proceed without a single 
interruption, “the success of yesterday bringing on with 
itself that of today, and one fire lighting itself from 
another.” 

Systematic preparations are necessary to assure a speedy 
success or, if that should fail, to make it possible to carry 
on the war until it is won. It is not easy to harmonize 
these two demands. The one requires that every able- 
bodied man, armed and equipped in the best possible 
manner, be committed to action in the effort to gain a 
victory. The other presupposes, at the expense of the 
initial combat strength, to retain a reserve from which to 
draw replacements and to keep at home an army of work- 
men. Adherence to the golden middle of the road usv- 
ally leads only to half-measures. Nevertheless the daring 
spirit, which wants to risk all, must content itself with 
not immediately placing everything on one card, for it is 
necessary to reinforce the action on the front from the 
depth of the disposition. It must be appreciated that 

“modern warfare, especially as regards the offensive, 
consumes men and matériel at an unbelievable rate.’ 

The offensive must not be a blind dash forward. “Tact- 
ful judgment” must indicate the objectives and show the 
road to boldness of the spirit. Especially in a war on sev- 
eral fronts, success presupposes that a strongly concen- 
trated force gains a speedy decision on one part of the 
front by means of a penetration, and that meanwhile 
weak forces avoid a speedy decision on other parts of the 
front by means of an expert and stubborn defense against 
superior hostile forces. The initial superiority of the 
offensive diminishes with every step forward. One must 
be able to judge whether the power of the offensive is 
great enough to defeat the opponent or suffices only to 
gain that turning point at which the offensive must pass 
to the defensive. 

Once “the great powers of Europe, armed as never be- 
fore, meet in battle, neither side will be defeated in one or 
two campaigns. . Once war breaks out, its duration 
and outcome are matters which nobody can foresee.” 














Soviet Tank-Foot-Troop Cooperation 


Every modern army finds the tactical cooperation be- 
tween tanks and foot troops to be one of the most im- 
portant phases of modern combat. What the Soviet 
Army has been thinking about this vital topic is brought 
out in an article by Major P. Larionov which appeared 
recently in Krasnaya Svyezda, the 
Soviet military magazine. The fol- 


stacles and pursues promptly the withdrawing hostile 
detachment, it will often be able to seize passages through 
the barriers farther in rear which the enemy has left for 

the use of his own troops. 
In advancing through any barrier zone the engineers 
must carry out their reconnaissance 








lowing is a summary: 
Forest-covered areas abound in 
natural barriers, and readily lend 
themselves to the organization of 
defensive positions, especially an- 
titank positions. Against such de- 
fensive positions tanks can only be 


Wn forest Greas especially 
tanks and foot troops must 
work closely together 


with the utmost intensity. Their 
mission here is to discover and dis- 
arm mines placed by the enemy. 

The enemy's main defensive 
zone will usually have the strongest 
antitank barriers. In front of his 
centers of resistance which happen 
to be on ground accessible to tanks, 








used in close codperation with in- 
fantry and artillery. They should 
not be given missions requiring them to operate for any 
length of time in advance of their infantry and out of 
touch with it. Moreover, it will often be true that tanks 
cannot catry out an independent reconnaissance in such 
areas of operate against such strong defenses without the 
help of infantry and engineers. Even if the tanks are 
successful in breaking through a hostile defense in such 
terrain, the enemy may readily slip out from under their 
attack, when there is no attacking infantry to pursue them 
closely, by taking advantage of ground that tanks can 
not traverse. 

Let us consider the use of tanks as part of an advance 
guard which has the mission of overcoming a barrier zone 
in heavily forested terrain. The tanks attached to such 
an advanced detachment usually march in rear of the 
scout element. It is the duty of the scout elements, of 
course, to furnish timely information, not only about the 
actual enemy, but also about any obstacles they encounter. 
The tanks advance by bounds from one obstacle to the 
next supported by their accompanying artillery. The 
engineers under cover of the infantry and tanks make a 
careful engineer reconnaissance of each obstacle en- 
countered. 

As soon as the commander of the advance detachment 
gains a clear conception of an obstacle his scouts have 
encountered, he gives orders concerning the men and 
materials needed to overcome the barrier and also gives 
orders concerning the further advance of his detachment. 
He uses part of his tanks to cover the engineers and in- 
fantrymen who now work on passages through the bar- 
tiers. These tanks place fire on any cing positions of the 
enemy which are discovered. They also may use their 
power to assist in penetrating the barriers, with the object 
of attacking hostile detachments located behind them. 

The commander uses another part of his tanks and his 
accompanying artillery to occupy positions from which 

ey can at any moment support with their fires the 
advanced tanks. When the advanced tanks get through 
the barrier those farther to the rear follow them. If such 
a detachment acts swiftly in overcoming encountered ob- 


the enemy will usually have a 
whole system of obstacles. Barriers 
of rails may be interspersed with traps, pits, felled trees, 
and other obstacles. Every obstacle is also likely to serve 
as a cover for enemy individual soldiers or small groups 
equipped with bottles of inflammable fluids or with 
grenades or mines. These things, plus the fire of anti- 
tank weapons, make conditions indeed difficult for the 
advance of tanks. 

Tank reserves are also of vital importance in operations 
in forest-covered areas. Reserves may be vital both in 
carrying out an offensive action and in operations against 
hostile counter-attacking tanks. Even individual tanks 
sent out in support of separated infantry units may greatly 
augment their combat efficiency and insure the success 
of their attack. 

The control of a tank action in woods is naturally hard- 
er than in open country. Often the commander will be 
unable to gain a clear picture of the action as it develops. 
Observation and visual contact between tanks are also 
complicated as the tanks are breaking their way through 
the trees. Every tank soldier must be clearly oriented. 
Small tank elements arrange for mutual support and ob- 
servation. This enables them to discover in time the 
antitank weapons of the enemy and to operate effectively 
against them. Tanks must also protect each other from 
efforts on the part of the enemy to approach our tanks. 
Neighboring infantry must also help to protect tanks 
from close approach. 

Tank attacks in woods are supported by artillery and 
accompanying weapons. The foot troops follow the 
tanks and assist them with their fire. If obstacles are en- 
countered by the tanks which were not noticed during 
the early reconnaissance, and through which no passages 
have yet been effected, the tanks open fire on any hostile 
firing positions seen by their crews. If the tanks cannot 
get through the barriers, however, they do not halt in 
front of them. Instead, they withdraw behind the in- 
fantry element and try to find a way around the obstacle. 
As soon as the obstacle has been overcome, or a passage 
has been gained through it, the tanks once more overtake 
the foot troops and pave the way for their advance. 

















It is no surprise to find that the reply of Japanese foot 
troops to a tank attack is a direct return assault. The de- 
tailed description of Japanese “tank fighter’ methods 
which follows below, comes to The INFANTRY JOURNAL 
at second-hand through the magazine of the German 
streamlined troops—— Die Panzer- 


Assault on Tanks — By Foot Troops 


up to 1,200 yards. At night, of course, the ear replaces 
the eye. Tests have shown that, in calm weather and on 
level ground, the noise of a tank traveling at normal 
speed can be heard from 1,500 to 2,000 yards away. But 
the sound of a throttled motor is only audible UP to 300 

or 400 yards. To be sure, tanks can. 








truppe: Antitank defense neutralizes 
or destroys the enemy's tanks by tak- 
ing every possible advantage of their 
shortcomings. And these are the weak- 
nesses of tanks: They depend on the 
shape of the ground and cannot get 
over big obstacles. The weather af- 
fects their engines. Tank crews must 
work in cramped quarters. They can- 
not see much, and so their fire is in- 


The Japanese believe 

that foot troops must 

know how to attack 
tanks 


not be heard if the enemy drowns out 
their noise by artillery fire or aircraft, 
Rifles and machine guns cannot pene- 
trate tanks. Nevertheless, the opera- 
tions at Shanghai showed that these 
weapons may be effective against tank 
crews, if aimed at the eye-slits of the 
tanks. But it takes the full concen- 
trated fire of at least a section for every 
tank. Foot troops must know how to 








accurate. Tanks are practically im- 
possible to camouflage when they are 
moving. Reconnaissance and communication are extreme- 
ly important. An early and clear picture of what the 
enemy is going to do must be gained, and there can be no 
delay in getting this information to the commanders who 
need it. Indeed, every commander from generals down 
must act fast on every report that tells of the enemy's 
tanks. 

Calm nerves are what infantry must have when tanks 
are attacking. If their job of camouflage and concealment 
is well done, the tanks of the enemy may not see them at 
all. Then the infantry can go ahead with its mission. The 
: infantry must also be able to recognize at a glance the 
weak points of the enemy’s tanks and its antitank weapons 
must go into action on their own whenever they need to. 

Observation and reconnaissance are vital in antitank 
; security. Observers must see to it that there can be no 
i, surprise by hostile tanks. They must be posted so that 
i they can see hostile tanks coming and have the antitank 
i weapons open an effective fire at 1,000 yards. The mini- 
17 mum distance between the OP and the firing point may 
be calculated by using this formula: 

D == 300 x (To— Tg) — 1000 

D =— Minimum distance between observation post and 
firing point; 

300 == Speed of tank in yards per minute; 

To == Time required for transmission of observer's mes- 
sage (in minutes) ; 

Tg == Time required for gun to open aimed fire (in min- 
utes) ; 

1000 == Range (in yards). 

On ground where there are no observation posts, but 
where there is a long field of view, mobile observers with 
means of communication must be sent out. 

The distance at which a tank can be recognized depends 
upon the weather and the ground. In clear weather, it is 
possible to see a medium tank clearly through binoculars 
at some 4,500 yards, and with the naked eye at around 

1,500 yards. But in murky weather a tank is visible only 














attack a tank. The best way is to 
make a surprise assault at some place 
where the ground forces the tank to slow down. Such 
raids can be delivered either before or after the antitank 
fire has been delivered; but at all events, the foot troops 
must take care not to interfere with the action of the 
antitank guns. 

Every rifle company includes a special section con- 

taining five pairs of tank hghters. Machine-gun and 
heavy-weapons units can organize similar, though smaller, 
detachments. Whenever necessary, all tank fighters in a 
battalion can be combined under the battalion command- 
er. Tank fighters are armed with an antitank mine, a 
bomb, and a smoke hand grenade, or some similar means 
of blinding the tank crew. 

There are three ways of assaulting a tank with mines or 
bombs: 

(1) The tank fighter can crawl toward the tank under 
cover, until he is within the dead space of the tank weap- 
ons. Then he throws his mine, which has a long string, 
about fifteen feet in front of the tank and with the string 
pulls it squarely under the track. 

(2) Several pairs of tank fighters can move under 
cover and put a number of mines in front of the tank so 
that it must drive over one of them. 

(3) A number of mines can be fastened, a foot apart, 
to a 150-foot line. Two men conceal themselves with this 
chain of mines and draw the mines across the path of the 
tank as it approaches. 

In using any of these methods the troops must have an 
accurate knowledge of the enemy’s tanks and of their de ad 
spaces in particular. 

Smoke, lime, mud, and the like, can be used to interfere 
temporarily with the operations of a tank. A smoke hand 
grenade, tied to an equally heavy weight by a cord, can 
be thrown against the gun barrels or antenna of the tank. 
The cord will wrap itself around the object, and then the 
smoke cloud will show all troops in the general area where 
the tanks moves to. Paper bags filled with lime or mud 
can be thrown at the eye-slits to close them or blind the 
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crew. Tank fighters must be trained at this kind of as- 
sault until they make a hit every time at ten yards. 

if none of these measures work, the tank fighters must 
then attack the tank directly, by jumping on top of the 
tank—usually from the rear—and damaging the guns or 
the curret by using picks. And they can fire on the crew 
through openings with their pistols. They can also blind 
the tank crew by throwing a shelter-half over the turret, 
or they can smoke the crew out. Naturally, none of these 
kinds of assault are feasible unless the friendly infantry 
can neutralize the infantry accompanying the enemy's 
tanks. Tanks have also been slowed up and finally 
stopped, by driving three-inch wooden poles or one- to 
one-and-a-half-inch iron rods, between the spokes of the 
track wheels. 

If we assume that a rifle company (with heavy machine- 
gun section) reinforced by a tank-fighter section and one 
antitank gun constitutes an advance guard and moves out 
in deployed formation, the tank- fighter section then has 
the tasks of reconnaissance and security. Then further 
assume that, using pre-arranged signals ‘and runners, the 
tank-fighter section tells the elements in its rear that a 
number of enemy tanks of a certain type are fast ap- 
proaching. 

Such a company will have its own tank-fighter section 
as well as the section placed at its disposal by the bat- 
talion. Two pairs of its own section will be with the rifle 

latoons of the second echelon. The antitank gun will 
follow behind the security elements, with the heavy 
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machine-gun section marching some distance farther back. 
All of these weapons, and also the light machine guns of 
the rifle platoons, are held in readiness for immediate 
action. 

When, by visual signals, security elements give the 
alarm that a certain number of hostile tanks are approach- 
ing, observers in the company at once relay the informa- 
tion to the company commander. All weapons go into 
position instantly and open fire as soon as the tanks are 
within effective range. Keeping two pairs of tank fighters 
in reserve, the company commander has the other tank 
fighters of his security detachment attack the tanks. The 
commander of the pl: atoon toward the oncoming tanks 
issues the same order to his tank fighters. The com- 
mander of the other platoon puts his tank fighters on the 
flank of his platoon toward the tanks. 

The tank fighters now advance by bounds from cover 
to cover, careful not to interfere with the fire of the anti- 

tank gun and machine guns. Each pair of fighters throws 

one or two smoke hand grenades about 100 y vards in front 
of the tanks. This slows the tanks down and gives the 
fighters a chance to close in on them. 

Meanwhile, the company commander shifts his com- 
pany in a direction away from that of the tanks in order 
to avoid their fire, and goes ahead with his original mis- 
sion. If any tank does succeed in getting near his com- 
pany, the tank-fighter reserve then goes into action and 
attacks the tank or tanks just as the other tank fighters 
have. 
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How and How Not to Do It 
The Right Way 


The Germans, said one of the [British] officers, led 
their attacks with a vanguard of dive-bombers, which 
were followed by tanks. These in their turn were fol- 
lowed by infantry in lorries dragging what he called 


“nasty little trench mortars.’ 


“If you duck when an acroplane dives down with 
machine guns spitting at your head,” he said, “by the 
time you have raised your head there are tanks on top of 
you, and just behind them come the infantry.” 

(Infantry bang up on the tails of the tanks. ) 


Gnd the Wrong 


The [British | division planned to attack the Abbeville 
bridgehead in conjunction with French tanks the day after 
they took up positions. 

This attack was launched at 3:30 A.M. The Germans, 
preparing for their own attack on the following day, had 
brought up masses of men, machine guns, artillery, and 
armoured motorcycle formations. French tanks rumbled 
ahead into the enemy lines, but the German infantry laid 


low in the dim light until they h ad passed right through, 
in accordance with their antitank training. The Scots 
battalions followed them confidently and were suddenly 
met with a murderous fire, while the French tanks were 
attacked by antitank guns in the German rear. 

(Tanks and infantry too far apart, destroyed sepa- 
rately.) 


(From The Tank, July, 1940.) 
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The Rifle Battalion 


ORGANIZATION 


An infantry battalion, rifle, consists of a headquarters 
and headquarters detachment, three rifle companies, and 
a heavy-weapons company. For operations there are usu- 
ally attached to the headquarters and headquarters detach- 
ment, one section of the regimental medical detachment 
and one section from the communications platoon of 
regimental headquarters company. There may also be 
37-mm. AT guns and accompanying howitzers attached 
to a battalion. 

The headquarters of a battalion consists of the battalion 
commander, a lieutenant colonel, and his staff. A war- 
strength staff has one major or captain (executive and 
operations officer), one first lieutenant (adjutant, intelli- 
gence officer, and detachment commander), and one 
first lieutenant (battalion transport officer). In addition, 
the communications officer (from headquarters com- 
pany), the supply officer (from service company), and 
the surgeon, act as members of the battalion staff. 


MArcHES AND ENGAGEMENT 


In accordance with the regimental orders he receives, 
the battalion commander usually directs whether the foot 
and motor elements of his battalion are to march as- 
sembled or in separate echelons. The commander of the 
heavy-weapons company or the battalion transport officer 
commands the motor echelon. The battalion commander 
ordinarily moves with and commands the foot echelon. 
He usually provides in orders for the reunion of the foot 
and motor echelons at the end of any day’s movement in 
the combat zone. 

The heavy-weapons company ordinarily marches near 
the head of the column. Elements of other arms are not 
usually attached. 


UNCOVERED ADVANCE 


The battalion commander orders an uncovered advance 
when his battalion is to move as the leading battalion of 
an advance guard or the rear battalion of a rear guard, or 
as a flank detachment or the leading element of such a 
detachment. In an uncovered advance, the battalion com- 
mander ordinarily details a rifle company to cover the 
movement. 

An uncovered battalion usually marches in the follow- 
ing order: 

1 rifle company 
Distance: 600-1,000 yards 
rifle company 
AT platoon 
communications section 
rifle company 
heavy-weapons company (less detachments) 
Attached AT guns 

Distance: varies but is not over 1,000 yards 
Attached AA and field artillery engineers, and tanks 
Other attached combat troops 

Distance: not over 1,000 yards 
Medical detachment 
Battalion trains (if not detached) 
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If there is any danger of attack from flank or rear, the 
battalion commander distributes rile and AT elements 
throughout his column. He also changes the order of 
march of rifle companies from day to day so that the lead- 
ing unit on any given day is at the tail of the column on 
the day following. 

A battalion commander does not permit his foot troops 
and tactical transportation to move separately, for if the 
situation in which his unit is operating makes readiness 
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for action of utmost importance, the weapons-carriers must 
at all times be able to rejoin the foot troops in a very brief 
time. When his battalion marches on a road, he groups 
vehicles whose crews have not been given special AA or 
AT missions, behind the foot troops of the battalion. If 
the foot troops march on the sides of a road, or off the 
road and parallel to it, these vehicles advance by bounds 
at normal speed. So far as practicable bounds are made 
by successive movement from one covered area to another, 
and are made often enough to keep the vehicles generally 
abreast of their battalions. In open country that lacks 
cover, the vehicles generally halt when the foremost motor 
is abreast of the leading foot elements of the battalion. 
The leading vehicles resume the advance as soon as a desig- 
nated element of the foot column passes them. In going 
through a defile, the vehicles, moving at slow speed, 
follow the foot troops. 

Attached antiaircraft and field artillery, engineers, 
tanks, the battalion train, and the medical detachment, 
usually follow the battalion by bounds. Attached how- 


itzer units may move with the heavy-weapons company. 


ANTIAIRCRAFT SECURITY 


During a daylight march within range of the enemy's 
aviation, a battalion commander takes measures to pro- 
tect his troops against air attack. He picks the route that 
has the fewest defiles and long, straight stretches. Sections 
of road bordered by marshes, stout fences, hedges, dense 
woods, or other obstacles to rapid deployment must be 
looked upon as defiles. During the passage of a defile a 
battalion employs its caliber .30 machine guns for AA 
protection. 

When the threat of air attack is serious, the commander 
may deem it desirable to keep his tactical transport off the 
road as much as possible. In this situation, the carriers 
move in rear of the column by rapid bounds from one 
covered area off the road to another. 

The commander details airplane lookouts and prescribes 
an alarm signal. 


ANTITANK SECURITY 


During an uncovered advance a battalion commander 
takes full AT security measures. He selects the route 
least favorable for enemy tank attack and picks as succes- 
sive objectives ones that afford good protection, and that 
have AT obstacles covering them. He sees that AT look- 
outs are detailed and that an alarm system is established. 
He distributes his battalion AT weapons and any at- 
tached AT guns throughout his column in the way that 
will best meet a mechanized attack from the most proba- 
ble directions. When the enemy is some distance off, or 
when the battalion marches at night, the principal threat 
to it is along the roads. Hence it is most desirable to use 
toad blocks. Naturally, roads leading from the front are 
especially guarded. But none at all can be neglected. 


HALTS 


As far as the regimental march order and other con- 
ditions of the march will permit, a battalion commander 
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halts his column only at places along its route which af- 
ford good protection and some degree of comfort to his 
troops. 

In an uncovered movement, he establishes a march out- 
post during each long halt. These vary in strength and 
importance, depending on a number of things—how 
long his unit is to halt, how favorable for action the ter- 
rain is, what the composition and dispositions of his 
column are, and how close and how active the enemy 
happens to be. The leading company establishes the 
march outpost without special orders to do so. Small ele- 
ments of this company occupy good observation points 
while stronger detachments occupy critical terrain features 
controlling approaches to the main body and send out 
patrols whenever the situation requires it. 


CROSS-COUNTRY MOVEMENT AND DEVELOPMENT 


Daylight movement across country becomes necessary 
as the march progresses toward the enemy and as attacks 
by hostile aviation increase in intensity. The small units 
of the battalion then take advantage of any paths and 
trails leading in the right direction. Terrain that lends 
itself well to cross-country movement may make it possi- 
ble to begin early an advance on a broad front. The bat- 
talion avoids all main roads, prominent road junctions, and 
cross roads. Within the regimental zone, the leading bat- 
talion is given the missions of protecting the advance of 
the regiment, driving in any hostile covering forces it en- 
counters, and securing ‘important terrain features. 

The commander does not completely develop his bat- 
talion any later than when it enters the zone of effective 
hostile artillery fire. He then distributes his companies in 
the manner that best insures the readiness of his battalion 
for action. In carrying out their development, the troops 
must be able to move in formations that keep down the 
effects of hostile air attacks and artillery fire. 

A battalion commander usually issues his development 
order in fragmentary form. He starts the troops promptly 
toward their initial locations, and when he can, assembles 
his unit commanders at some point where they can see the 
terrain over which their troops are to advance. His de- 
velopment order contains: 


The available information relating to the enemy and 
friendly troops; 

The objective of the movement; 

The distribution of his troops; 

The initial location of his rifle and heavy-weapons 
companies, command group, unit trains, and attached 
units; 

The direction of advance; and the designation of 
base company (where this is necessary) ; 

Instructions for security: the mission and objective of 
the leading company; the mission of the AT weapons; 
and special AA missions of heavy machine guns; 

Instructions to battalion and company tactical trans- 

rt: their method of movement, and whether they 
are to be assembled or distributed to platoons and com- 
panies; the method and route of advance; 
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Instructions relative to unit trains: their route of 
movement and successive objectives; 

Signal communications and conventions; 

Initial location and route of movement of the com- 
mand group. 


A battalion commander determines the objective of an 
approach march by his unit in accordance with the orders 
from the regimental commander, and with the situation 
and the terrain. If the regimental orders direct him to ad- 
vance to a designated assembly area, his final objective will, 
of course, be this assembly area. His regimental orders 
may, however, merely give him a movement objective 
where he will get further orders. In any event, he will 
often select, as intermediate or provisional objectives, ter- 
rain features which are tactically important. In especial, 
these are features which are AT obstacles, or which give 
an extensive view over the ground ahead or afford conceal- 
ment from air and ground observation by the enemy. 
Stream crossings and such tactical localities as woods and 
villages may also determine the bounds of movement. 


DISTRIBUTION OF TROOPS 


In a covered approach, the commander disposes his bat- 
talion to facilitate its movement and protect his troops 
against attack by air and mechanized forces, taking full 
advantage of covered routes of approach. Here, conceal- 
ment is generally more important than readiness for action 
against ground forces. Distribution in depth often gives 
him the best chance to use the terrain, allows his units to 
pick their routes freely, and makes it easier to cross streams 
and get through defiles. He makes special provision for 
AA protection whenever his battalion must pass through 
a defile. His heavy-weapons company ordinarily moves 
in the leading echelon, so that it can promptly establish 
a base of fire on its assembly positions and use its machine 
guns for AA protection. 

In an uncovered approach, a battalion commander dis- 
tributes his units so that his battalion will be ready for 
action against both ground and air attack. His leading 
rifle company covers the advance. With it usually move 
attached reconnaissance elements and the ammunition- 
and-pioneer platoon with its transportation. He may at- 
tach heavy machine-gun elements to this company to give 
his battalion AA protection as it goes through any defiles 
on the route. He usually has his AT platoon move in the 
second echelon. His heavy-weapons company (less the 
AT platoon and any detached machine-gun units) usually 
moves as the rear echelon of the battalion. 

He regulates the advance of his battalion by giving 
the leading rifle company successive objectives. He also 
gives successive objectives to the base company of his rear- 
ward echelons and his unit train. As soon as units reach 
their assigned objectives, he gives instructions for carrying 
out the next bound. 

Throughout the advance, the battalion commandet 
caries out reconnaissance to locate objectives and 
routes of approach to them. Assisted by his liaison per- 


sonnel, he explores the zone of the advance to locate 
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obstacles, prepare minor stream crossings, and determine 
detours. He issues orders for changes in dispositions a: 
the action develops. 


RECONNAISSANCE 


In an uncovered movement, a battalion may have 4 
motorized reconnaissance detachment attached. This de- 
tachment, in several motor vehicles, usually operates from 
two to three miles out in front of the battalion. It halts on 
successive objectives—the more important terrain features, 
The commander of this detachment posts observers to 
cover the directions from which the enemy is apt to ap- 
proach, He normally varies the distance between his ob- 
jectives and the duration of the halts of his detachment 
enough to maintain its two- or three-mile distance ahead 
of the advance guard or other leading echelon. 

Between objectives, a reconnaissance detachment ad- 
vances by alternate echelons from one observation point 
to another. While one echelon remains in observation 
the other goes ahead to the next crest and stops under 
cover while the men get out of their vehicles and recon- 
noiter. Upon receiving a signal that all is clear ahead, the 
second echelon advances past the first. This method of 
operating requires rapid movement between observation 
points. As the detachment nears the enemy, its com- 
mander usually waits for orders from the battalion com- 
mander before advancing farther. 

A third echelon may be held in reserve. If so, this 
echelon follows the others cautiously and brings back 
information if the leading units run into an ambush. This 
echelon also watches particularly all routes leading from 
the flanks. 

If a reconnaissance detachment encounters some minor 
resistance, part of the first echelon outflanks it. And if it 
becomes necessary, other echelons move still farther to the 
flank in order to get around and reduce the resistance or 
ascertain its extent. 


CoMMAND AND COMMUNICATION 


When his battalion gains contact with the enemy, a 
battalion commander must acquire information promptly. 
And he must act on it at once if he is to retain the initia- 
ative. He must base his plan of action and his decision on 
a far-reaching reconnaissance and a systematic observation 
of the zone of the advance. 

A commander who possesses information correct as of 
the moment he makes his decision has a great advantage. 
Thus if he is to make the most effective use of their infor- 
mation, his reconnaissance elements must send their re- 
ports back promptly. Whenever conditions and means 
permit, a battalion commander keeps contact with his ad- 
vanced reconnaissance elements by voice radio or a light 
portable wire system. Reconnaissance detachments should 
always be equipped with the best optical instruments 
available. 

The battalion commander moves with his leading rifle 
company. The members of his battalion staff whom he di- 
rects to do so accompany him, and also the artillery liai- 
son personnel, the communications officer, and the com- 
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mander or reconnaissance officer of the heavy-weapons 


company. BATTALION TRAINS 


In his development order a battalion commander pre- 
scribes the disposition of the company carriers and of his 
battalion train. Ordinarily, he orders the company carriers 
to move with their companies. However, in a covered a 
proach where these vehicles have especially favorable 
routes of advance, he may order all his battalion vehicles 
to move assembled. In an uncovered approach, the lead- 
ing rifle company keeps i its carriers with the company. The 
carriers of rifle companies in following echelons, and those 
of the heavy-weapons company, may move under the di- 
rection of the battalion transport officer. 

The unit train, when it is under battalion control, usu- 
ally moves as the rear echelon of the battalion. When 
the train is combined with the weapons-carriers, the bat- 
talion supply officer or the battalion transport officer— 
whoever is senior—controls the movement. The vehicles 
of the medical section also move with the train. The field 
kitchens normally move under regimental direction. 
Transportation may follow the combat companies by 
bounds or move along some suitable route not far to a 


flank. 

ANTITANK DEFENSE 

A battalion commander always moves his battalion in 
the best way to make use of terrain impracticable or difh- 
cult for the enemy’s tanks to operate upon. He must al- 
ways take such ground into consideration in fixing the 
bounds of movement of his battalion and its route and 
method of advance along the battalion zone. In any ap- 
roach, he gives new instructions for the action of his bat- 
talion AT platoon for each bound of movement. 


PERSONAL RECONNAISSANCE 


A battalion commander carries out a personal recon- 
naissance of the ground ahead of his battalion. He must 
ptepare to dispose his battalion in an assembly position of 
his own selection, or (the more usual case) in an assembly 
area designated by the regimental commander. In either 
event, he must make his reconnaissance early in order to 
expedite the preparation of his battalion for action. Even 
when the regimental commander designates the battalion 
assembly area, the battalion commander will usually have 
considerable latitude in locating his own battalion assem- 
bly position. 

The reconnaissance officer and the corimander of the 
heavy-weapons company assist the battalion commander 
to reconnoiter anally positions and locate a base of fire. 


CONTACT COMBATS 


As far as practicable, a battalion commander will elimi- 
nate by outflanking them all isolated resistances his unit 
encounters in the course of an approach march. 

If, however, he finds himself confronted by a series of 
discontinuous enemy resistances distributed over his 
whole front, his best measure is usually to attack some 


section of the hostile front and thus make a gap through 
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which he can outflank the other resistances. He must deal 
promptly also with any resistance on a flank, bringing his 
mortars rapidly forward and requesting fires from the 
supporting artillery. 


ATTACK 
ASSEMBLY FOR ATTACK 


The regimental commander usually designates assembly 
areas for his battalions, and on re aching those areas the 
commander of each leading battalion organizes his attack. 
But if a battalion commander finds on making his re- 
connaissance that there is suitable terrain, forward of 
the regimental assembly area for organizing his attack, 
he issues a partial order in the regimental area and com- 
pletes his dispositions in his final assembly position. 
He may, in so regimental area, merely announce the 
situation and the regimental plan of action, give orders 
for issuing ammunition and instructions to trains, state the 
liaison measures with supporting artillery, and give his 
instructions to the le ading (security) company for cover- 
ing the final assembly position. The other elements of the 
battalion move as in the previous phase of the approach, 

The final assembly position of a battalion must not lie 
beyond the last cover that affords protection from hostile 
small-arms fire. An assembly area should, whenever possi- 
ble, afford cover both from ground and air observation by 
the enemy. In selecting the assembly area, a battalion 
commander should also weigh the protection the terrain 
affords against mechanized attack. There should be an 
observation point nearby from which he can get a clear 
field of view over the ground of the attack. It also facili- 
tates organizing his initial base of fire if he can locate his 
final assembly area within effective heavy-weapons range 
of his objective. 

The battalion commander designates assembly areas for 
each of his companies, for attached combat units, and for 
his trains and his battalion command group. He assigns 
assembly areas to his rifle companies in accordance with 
the way he is going to use them in the attack—either in 
the attacking echelon or in reserve. As the assembly area 
for his heavy-weapons company, he designates an area suit- 
able for establishing the battalion base of fire. 

After an uncovered approach, the leading company of 
a battalion protects it as it occupies the assembly area. 
This company takes up a security position far enough to 
the front to protect the other troops from all small-arms 
fire delivered by the enemy from positions within mid- 
range. The whole company may occupy this position, or 
its commander may detail a platoon to carry out the mis- 
sion of security. He will ordinarily use only a platoon for 
this purpose when his company is to form part of the at- 
tacking echelon, and he ordinarily withdraws the out- 
guards as soon as the other companies of the battalion can 
take over the security of their own fronts. 

The battalion commander designates firing positions, or 
positions in readiness, for the weapons of his AT platoon 
from which they can cover the most likely directions of 
hostile tank approach. He coérdinates the positions and 
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missions of this platoon with those of the AT guns cover- 
ing the regimental assembly area. 

Part or all of his heavy machine guns take up positions 
for AA fire during the occupation of the assembly area. 

Each unit commander makes the best possible use of 
positions within his assigned assembly area to conceal his 
troops and transportation from air and ground observation 
by the enemy. 

In the assembly area, the ammunition vehicles of the 
battalion train issue extra ammunition to the rifle com- 
panies. If practicable, they move into the company areas 
for this purpose. Otherwise they deliver the ammunition 
to an ammunition point designated by the battalion sup- 
ply officer. 

This ammunition point is located as far forward as fea- 
sible in the situation. It should have good routes from 
the rear for the vehicles and good concealment from the 
air. It is also well to have the ammunition point near the 
probable route of company transport from the front. 

The battalion commander divides the pioneer-and-am- 
munition section between duties at the ammunition point 
and any pioneer tasks he can foresee. This section operates 
the ammunition service at the ammunition point, and 
loads and unloads vehicles. When the situation keeps 
motor carriers from moving forward, the section furnishes 
ammunition bearers to the companies of the battalion. 

The battalion aid station is initially located in the as- 
sembly area. The spot selected for it should be concealed 
from enemy observation. But it should also be as close to 
the combat echelon as the terrain permits and still have 
cover from enemy small-arms fire. The battalion dis- 
positions secure the aid station from ground attack. There 
should be shelter and water at the station, and it should 
be somewhere on the natural route of movement of the 
walking wounded toward the rear, and close to a vehicle 
route to the rear. 

The company litter-bearers, with their equipment, join 
the companies in the assembly position. 

All companies and separate elements must be notified 
of the locations of the battalion ammunition point and aid 


station. 
PLANS OF ATTACK 


A battalion commander completes his reconnaissance 
and forms his plan of attack while his battalion is occupy- 
ing its assembly area. In accordance with his estimate of 
the situation and the regimental order, he decides where 
he wants to make his main effort and what company will 
make it, and what fire support he can give it. 

Through his main effort the commander aims to gain 
ground that will help his unit capture its objective or help 
the other companies advance. The main effort is usually 
delivered against some weak point in the enemy's dispo- 
sitions. With the bulk of his available fire power, and by 
a secondary or holding attack at other points, he supports 
the company to which he entrusts the main effort. If he 
can most effectively support this company by a general 
advance, the company to which he gives the snide at- 
tack advances along with the main-effort company. But 
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when the progress of the company delivering the secondary 
attack appears to depend upon the capture of some ad. 
vanced terrain feature held by the enemy in the zone of 
the main effort, or when its assembly position lies within 
effective small-arms range of its objective, the secondary- 
attack company supports the main-effort company only 
by fire. This is the method best used when one company 
zone contains only terrain without cover and the other 
zone does afford cover. Here, the company making the 
secondary effort begins to advance as soon as the company 
making the main effort has gained a position from which 
it can support the secondary effort by flanking fire on the 
hostile position. 

A battalion commander’s attack orders do not, however. 
distinguish between his main and secondary attacks. The 
zone of action of the main-effort company is usually nar- 
rower than that of the other company but should include 
terrain features which will facilitate its combat action. 

If the final assembly position of the battalion is within 
effective range of the battalion objective, the heavy- 
weapons company organizes a base of fire to support the 
attack. Otherwise the commander of the heavy-weapons 
company directs the mortar and heavy machine-gun pla- 
toons to follow the attacking echelon until these platoons 
reach positions from which they can furnish effective sup- 
porting fire. 

The commander uses the artillery fire placed at his dis- 
posal, chiefly to support his main effort. Both these fires 
and heavy-weapons fires supporting the main effort are 
directed against the enemy targets which endanger the 
main-effort company most, whether these targets lie in its 
own zone of action or in adjacent zones. 


ATTACK ORDER 


A battalion commander's complete attack order covers: 

Information on the enemy; 

Location and missions of friendly troops and adjacent 
units, and of supporting artillery, tanks, and aviation 
and covering troops; 

Battalion plan of action, objectives, zone of action, 
line of departure, direction of attack, and hour of at- 
tack, 

Base of fire: the general position area of heavy weap- 
ons; their target areas or sectors of fire; 

Assignment of rifle companies to the attacking eche- 
lon and reserve; their objectives and missions; 

AT measures; the mission of AT units; 

Supply: the disposition of company carriers and unit 
trains; the establishment of the initial ammunition 
point; the method distributing ammunition and other 
combat supplies; 

Initial location of the aid station; the distribution of 
the medical section; 

Communications: the initial command and observa- 
tion posts and message centers; telephone and radio; 
light-wire local systems; panel stations and dropping 
grounds; signal-light conventions. 

The method of establishing the base of fire varies, de- 
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pe nding on whether the attacking rifle echelon is preceded 
by tanks or whether the battalion is supported by artil- 
lery only. If tanks precede the attacking rifle echelon, the 
direct fire of the machine guns that are to support the 
tanks is the basis for the organization of the whole base 
of fire. Sectors of fire are assigned to machine-gun sec- 
tions. But if the attacking rifle echelon is supported by 
artillery only, the plan of the artillery fires constitutes the 
framework for organizing the infantry base of fire. The 
battalion commander then uses his infantry weapons to 
supplement and reinforce the artillery fires. His mortars 
deal with targets too close to the attacking echelon or 
point targets too small in size to be fired on by the 
artillery. 

When his battalion is to attack a continuous resistance, 
the commander usually takes as his initial objective the 
first continuous terrain feature in rear of the known or 
estimated location of the principal enemy dispositions. 
After his troops take this objective, the reunion of his at- 
tacking echelon with the accompanying tanks, and the 
establishment of a new base of fire on the captured ob- 
jective, prepare the way for the further advance to the 
regimental objective. But if his battalion gains its initial 
objective against only a slight resistance, he continues to 
drive forward without waiting for his base of fire to finish 
displacing. He assembles all of his battalion transport as 
far forward as the situation and the terrain permit. If 
there is time to do so, he sees that more ammunition is 
issued. And he establishes immediate contact with the 
commander of the attached accompanying tanks and 
gives him the battalion plan for the further advance. 

In his full attack order, a battalion commander gives 
the initial location of his reserve company. He usually di- 
rects this element to follow the attacking echelon by 
bounds, in accordance with further orders which he will 
issue later. As the reserve thus moves forward, it must be 
continuously ready to support the main effort. 


TRAINS 


In his battalion attack order the commander directs the 
initial disposition of company and battalion transport 
(weapons-and-ammunition carriers). If he wants them as- 
sembled under battalion control, he gives the carriers a 
location near the battalion ammunition point, where they 
will be under the direction of the battalion transport 
officer. 

This officer is responsible for returning the carriers to 
their units whenever the situation permits. He keeps con- 
tinuous watch of the situation, and especially of the at- 
tacking echelon and the heavy weapons, so that he can 
take advantage of every chance to send the carriers 
up to their units. When the attacking echelon gets close to 
its objective, he sends all carriers sale his control to a po- 
sition as far forward as the terrain and the situation permit. 

The battalion supply officer either issues ammunition to 
empty carriers as they report at the ammunition point, or 
directs them to the regimental distributing point. He re- 
connoiters routes to the rear and regulates the movement 





of vehicles to avoid congestion and takes advantage of 
covered routes. He uses the ammunition section to supple- 
ment replenishment by motor-carriers. Ordinarily, how- 
ever, the ammunition section carries ammunition only for 
the heavy-weapons company and the weapons platoon of 
rile companies. In most combat situations, it is only 
feasible to get more ammunition up to the attacking eche- 
lon after it has captured a terrain mask, or when nightfall 
interrupts the battle. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The battalion command post is connected with the 
regiment by telephone and telegraph through the axis 
of wire communications, and also by telegraphic and 
voice radio. Whenever practicable, light portable wire 
lines (local systems) are used to connect the battalion 
command post with the heavy-weapons company and the 
rifle companies. 

The battalion communicates with liaison airplanes by 
panels, dropped messages, and conventional signals. 

The command post, message center, and signal installa- 
tions must be well distributed to avoid congestion and ex- 
posure to hostile observation from the air. 


CONDUCT OF THE ATTACK 


A battalion commander follows the progress of his at- 
tacking echelon from his observation post, which he has 
selected to give him the best available field of view over 
the ground on which his troops deliver their attack. He 
watches especially the action of his heavy weapons and 
supporting artillery, and directs or requests supporting 
fires to be shifted in accordance with his plan of attack, 
and with the situation as it develops. As his attacking 
echelon gains ground, he moves his reserve by bounds 
in support of his main effort from one successive cover 
position to another. When the attacking echelon comes 
within assaulting distance of the enemy, he advances his 
reserve company to the nearest covered position available 
in rear, or on the flank, of the assault company making the 
main effort. 

When the advance of an adjacent unit uncovers a flank 
of his unit, the battalion commander usually moves his re- 
serve company to a departure position in the adjacent zone 
from which it can carry out an enveloping attack against 
the resistance opposing his battalion in its own zone. He 
may also designate heavy-weapons firing positions in the 
adjacent zone from which these weapons can support his 
reserve company or fire on resistances in front of the at- 
tacking echelon. 


The battalion commander ordinarily displaces his base 
of fire by echelon, and moves his command post forward 
with the initial echelon of the fire base. 


If the ground and the situation of the attacking echelon 
hinder the 81-mm. mortars on the battalion base of fire 
from supporting the attacking troops, the battalion com- 
mander attaches the mortar units to attacking rifle com- 
panies. 
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ASSAULT 


A number of local assaults delivered at different times 
by squads, platoons, or even companies, often overcomes 
the hostile resistance facing a battalion. But if a whole 
battalion is held up by a resistance that cannot be out- 
flanked, the commander arranges quickly for a prepared 
and coérdinated assault supported by the artillery and the 
heavy infantry weapons. He either fixes the hour for the 
delivery of the assault or employs a pre-arranged signal 
for that purpose. Then, with the support of every avail- 
able weapon, the assaulting units advance as close to their 
objective as they can and charge the hostile resistance as 
soon as the supporting fires are lifted. 


PENETRATION OF THE HOSTILE RESISTANCE 


Once a battalion has overcome the main resistance on its 
first objective, it presses through to the regimental ob- 
jective. By making an early reconnaissance for a new 
base of fire and beginning to displace his fire-base early, 
the commander prepares a the rapid organization of the 
break-through. He can use his available reserves to carry 
out a maneuver, or to relieve the attacking echelon. 


PURSUIT 


If the enemy retreats beyond range, a battalion com- 
mander organizes his pursuit just as soon as he can. First 
he sends forward any reserves and motorized reconnais- 
sance elements he has available to maintain contact. Then 
he sees that the companies in the attacking echelon are 
reorganized, that ammunition is replenished, and that the 
advance is rapidly resumed. As needed, he forms pursuit 
groups containing all the types of infantry weapons. This 
he does by attaching light mortars and machine guns 
to rifle platoons and heavy weapons to rifle companies. 
He gives his companies distant objectives, and makes 
every possible use of outflanking action to cut off the re- 
treating enemy at defiles. 


DEFENSE 
OCCUPATION OF POSITION 


A regimental commander may, of course, direct any or 
all of his battalions to act defensively. Or a battalion 
commander himself may order defensive action in accord- 
ance with his general mission and with developments in 
the situation. In fact, within these limits he has a wide 
latitude. 

The method in which a battalion occupies a defensive 
position varies with the situation. If conditions permit, 
the commander may simply order his troops to take up a 
position of readiness with proper security until he can rec- 
onnoiter. However, the need to be ready for immediate 
action may force him to deploy his troops and have them 
occupy defensive positions without delay. In this situation 
the battalion commander distributes his rifle companies 
between his combat echelon and his reserve, defines the 

neral location of his main line of resistance, assigns de- 
ense areas and reserve positions to his rifle companies, 
attaches a part of his heavy machine guns to rifle com- 
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panies, and assigns sectors of fire to his mortars and long- 
range missions to those heavy machine guns which he 
keeps under his own control. During the continued occu- 
pation of a defensive position thus hastily occupied, he 
readjusts and expands these initial measures in accordance 
with the general principles of preparing a more deliberately 


organized defense. 
RECONNAISSANCE 


Whenever he can, a battalion commander reconnoiters 
a defensive position personally before his troops begin to 
occupy it. He takes with him, on this reconnaissance, the 
artillery liaison officer, the commander of the heavy- 
weapons company, and anyone else he thinks should go 
along. In thus reconnoitering, he considers first the ground 
over which the enemy will have to attack him. He seeks 
to determine, in this regard, the following things: 


(1) What covered approaches are there toward his po- 
sition, and what covered areas can the enemy use for his 
reserves and supporting weapons? 

(2) Over what obstacles and exposed stretches of 
ground must the enemy advance (especially crests, edges 
of woods, village exits, and defiles) ? 

(3) What commanding features of the terrain could the 
enemy use for his observation posts, and what areas within 
the defensive position of the battalion could he see from 
them? 

(4) What terrain features in the foreground of the 
battalion position would, if occupied by troops of the 
battalion, ca the enemy from seeing into important de- 
fensive areas, and which of such terrain features would 
favor long-range fire action and serve best as positions 
for battalion security detachments? 

(5) What defiladed areas are there where hostile 
forces might assemble for attack within the range of 
friendly supporting weapons? 

hen he can carry out a detailed reconnaissance of a 
defensive area, the commander seeks to determine: 

(1) The points within his own area from which the 
foreground of his position can be most effectively ob- 
served. 

(2) The locations from which approaches to his po- 
sition can best be swept by frontal and flanking fire. 

(3) The masks within his position that can be used to 
screen the location of his reserves, the emplacements of 
AA and heavy weapons, and the approaches from the 
rear. 

(4) The areas menaced by the best avenues of hostile 
approach, and the fronts where artificial obstacles to tank 
attack are needed. 

(5) The areas especially vulnerable to gas concentra- 
tions. 

THE DEFENSE ORDER 


After his reconnaissance, the battalion commander is- 
sues his order and establishes his detailed plans. This order 
must cover: 

(1) Information on the enemy and friendly troops, in- 
cluding the mission of the regiment, the units on the 
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fanks of the battalion, covering forces, artillery and AT 
and air support. 

2) General plan of defense; the boundaries of the bat- 
talion defense area; the exact course of the main line of 
resistance; the distribution of rifle units to the combat 
echelon and reserve, and where necessary, to the combat 
outpost; any attachments to rifle companies. 

(3) Defensive areas (boundaries) of the rifle com- 
panies in the combat echelon; the mission and location of 
the reserve; the departure positions for counter-attack; 
positions for flank defense. 

(4) Missions and distribution of heavy machine guns; 
emplacements and target areas of battalion mortars; em- 
placements and sectors of fire of AT weapons. 

(5) Security elements: the location and mission of com- 
bat outposts and advance detachments. 

(6) Supply: the location of the battalion ammunition 
point and of the aid station; arrangements for ammunition 
distribution, including the amounts to be dumped on the 
position if required; the disposition of carriers and unit 
trains. 

(7) Communications: the location of the battalion 
command and observation posts and the message center; 
telephone and radio, light-wire local systems, panel sta- 
tions and dropping grounds, and signal-light connections. 

The commander amplifies his battalion defense order 
by a more or less detailed fire plan; plan of defensive 
works, counter-attack plans, and plans for AT and AA 
defense. 

DISTRIBUTION OF TROOPS 

In occupying a defensive position the commander places 
two companies of his battalion in the combat echelon and 
one in reserve. But if part of the battalion sector is exposed 
to hostile observation and fire, the commander may leave 
this part unoccupied and cover it by fire from the occupied 
area, and by fire from his heavy weapons and the artillery. 
Here a distribution in depth (successive companies) is 
indicated. 

The commander distributes his heavy machine guns 
with the fulfillment of three missions in mind: 

(1) Long-range fire from positions not in the main 
line of resistance. 

(2) The close defense of his main line of resistance by 
a reciprocal flanking action which covers his front by con- 
tinuous interlocking bands of fire, in combination with 
the fires of light machine guns. 

(3) The rear defense of his battalion area to stop any 
hostile troops that may penetrate his main line of resist- 
ance. These guns may p deliver long-range fires out in 
the front of the position. 

The battalion mortars occupy positions somewhat to 
the rear but usually within 500 yards of the main line of 
resistance. These positions are usually distributed over a 
depth of from 100 to 200 yards. The commander may 
attach mortars to rifle companies, but only when his bat- 
talion must occu y an extensive front, or when the ter- 
rain is so close or at that visibility is poor. 

Battalion AT weapons usually occupy positions that 


cover the main line of resistance (and also the position of 
the combat outpost, if one is established). 


SECURITY 


In his instructions to the commander of his combat 
outpost a battalion commander covers— 

(1) Information on the enemy and friendly troops, 
especially as to any friendly troops operating out in front 
of the outpost; artillery and heavy-weapons support. 

(2) The position to be occupied by the outguards; 
any special patrols to be sent out. 

(3) Conduct in case of attack; the method and time 
of withdrawal; action on completion of the outpost mis- 
sion; AT defense; long-range fires. 

(4) Communications; signal-light conventions. 

(5) Administrative arrangements. 


FIRE PLAN 


A battalion commander's plan of defensive fire in- 
cludes: 

(1) Long-range fires. These are delivered by the out- 
post and attached elements, and by machine guns firing 
from positions in rear of the main line of resistance. These 
machine guns may fire on areas in front of the outpost, 
and (after the outpost has withdrawn) on areas within 
the outpost position and between the outpost and the 
main defensive position. 

(2) Final protective fires. At least half of the heavy 
machine guns are placed where they can carry out assigned 
missions flanking the front of the main line of resistance. 
Their fires are combined with those of the riflecompany 
light machine guns so as to cover the front with continu- 
ous bands of fire. 


(3) AT fires. 

(4) AA fires. 

The commander directs the most urgent missions in the 
main line of resistance to be carried out first, and fires 
within the battalion position last. However the different 
units all work concurrently to put the successive parts of 
the fire plan into effect. As this is being done, it is often 
necessary to make minor alterations in the original plan. 

In his fire plan the commander must spucilicilly pre- 
scribe the circumstances in which all fires are to be de- 
livered, including the signals for pre-arranged fires, the 
duration of such fires, the method of obtaining repetition 
or continuance of these fires, the persons authorized to call 
for them, the units responsible for their delivery, and 
the areas automatically affected by calls for the various 
fires. Fires are registered when practicable. 


RESERVE COMPANY 


The missions of the reserve company depend upon the 
terrain of the defensive position and upon the particular 
situation. According to circumstances, a battalion com- 
mander uses his reserve company— 

(1) Asa mobile unit to counter-attack hostile elements 
that penetrate the battalion sector, or to occupy suitable 
flank positions if there is a hostile penetration into an 
adjacent sector. 
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(2) As a holding force to extend in depth the zone of 
resistance which the front-line companies occupy. 

The battalion commander himself fixes the location of 
a company held in mobile reserve. He designates de- 
parture positions for this company to use in delivering 
counter-attacks against any hostile elements that may 
penetrate into the battalion area, and also designates flank 
lines of resistance for it to occupy if an adjacent sector is 
penetrated. He will often ee a position for his battalion 
reserve near the position of regimental AT guns support- 
ing the battalion, and when he does, he must provide for 
coordinating the dispositions and plans of his reserve with 
the contemplated AT action. Protection of AT guns 
against hostile infantry is automatically provided when a 
reserve company extends in depth the dispositions of the 
combat echelon. The departure position of a reserve com- 
pany held mobile for counter-attack is always within an 
area protected by natural or artificial tank obstacles when 
such ground is available in the sector. After the hostile 
tanks pass, the reserve launches its counter-attack against 
the followin hostile infantry. 

The ‘te he commander prepares the heavy-weapons 
fire support of counter-attacks. He uses mortars, and 
heavy machine guns assigned as break-through guns in 
rearward positions, to establish a supporting fire base. For- 
ward mortars continue to carry out their assigned fire 
missions to the front of the main line of resistance, taking 
rearward enemy elements under fire. The weapons platoon 
of the reserve company reinforces the heavy-weapons 
fires. 

The reserve company does not ordinarily move into an 
adjacent sector to counter-attack hostile elements penetrat- 
ing that sector. It mainly seeks to protect the aval 
area from being rolled up from a flank. and it does this by 
occupying a position which blocks off the penetrating ele- 
ments from that flank. 

The battalion commander prescribes the location of 
flank lines of resistance and the works to be executed. 
Often he will also detail working parties from the reserve 
to reinforce the combat echelon in the initial stages of pre- 
paring the defensive works of the position. If a battalion 
combat outpost is necessary, he usually details a platoon 
of the reserve ey pd as the outpost, and where the po- 
sition is occupied for more than a day, he provides for the 
relief of this company. 

The heavy machine guns in rear positions (break- 
— gum) and the weapons of the reserve company 

e 


provi A protection for the battalion reserve. 
GROUND ORGANIZATION PLAN 


The battalion commander fixes the exact course of the 
main line of resistance. With the assistance of the com- 
mander of the hea -weapons company, he locates the 
emplacements and defines the sectors of fire of the ma- 
chine guns and AT weapons covering the main line of re- 
sistance. He usually locates a dummy position of resistance 
not closer than 500 yards to the true position, and gives di- 
rections as to what he wants constructed in it. The dummy 
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position and the true position are begun at the same time 
and constructed concurrently. 

The battalion commander exercises close supervision 
over the construction of defensive works, and sees that in- 
stallations, emplacements, and combat positions are not 
placed too close together in any part of his area. He usually 
delegates supervision of the construction of accessory de- 
fenses to the commander of the heavy-weapons company, 
If practicable he checks the camouflage of field works 
against air photographs of his position and then makes all 
changes in them called for. 


WITHDRAWAL FROM ACTION 


In a withdrawal from action, higher authority usually 
gives instructions on the location of the covering position, 
the initial position of the regimental reserve, the location 
of the regimental assembly position or new defensive area, 
the zone of withdrawal, the hour that withdrawal begins, 
and the transportation to be allotted to the battalion. 

In accordance with the regimental order and the situ- 
ation itself, the battalion commander issues orders fixing 
the location of the battalion assembly area, the order of 
withdrawal of the several elements, the hour at which 
the movement of each element will begin, and the route 


to be followed. 
NIGHT WITHDRAWALS 


In addition to the usual information on the situation, 
a battalion commander covers the following in an order 
for a night withdrawal: 


The battalion zone of action and assembly position. 

The strength of the screening elements in each com- 

pany of the combat echelon. 

The order and hour of withdrawal of each element 

as follows: 

An echelon of battalion headquarters and _ head- 
quarters detachment, including the message center 
and communications personnel. Supply  instal- 
lations including ammunition dumps; reserve sup- 
plies; carriers and trains. 

Reserve units. 

Elements of the heavy-weapons company not re- 
quired to cover the final protective line. 

Support platoons. 

Platoons of the combat echelon (less screening cle- 
ments) and machine guns flanking the main line 
of resistance. 

Screening elements. 


The battalion assembly position for a night with- 
drawal is generally located to the rear of the initial po- 
sition of the regimental reserve. A location close to a 
route of communication is often advantageous. The bat- 
talion commander reconnoiters routes to this assembly 
area, usually by daylight. He sees that guides from the 
headquarters detachment are assigned to the different 
withdrawing elements and that each unquestionably 
knows the routes of withdrawal his element is to take. 
Where a stream crossing is involved and ponton bridges 
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are to be constructed, the proposed location of the bridges 
is ascertained and the guides are plainly informed. 

lf there is a road through the battalion sector, AT 
weapons may be emplaced to cover barricades along the 
road, especially where roads meet. But if not so needed, the 
AT weapons withdraw with the first echelon of the heavy 
weapons company. 

Machine — covering the final protective line are at- 
tached to rifle companies of the combat echelon for the 
withdrawal. 

Company transport usually joins the companies in the 
battalion assembly area. 


DAYLIGHT WITHDRAWAL 


In general, a battalion commander can best make 
ready to withdraw his troops by daylight under enemy 
pressure by using a reserve company to occupy an inter- 
mediate position between the combat echelon and the 
regimental reserve, supporting this company by an 
echelon of his heavy-weapons company. 

The combat echelon must usually withdraw by echelon 
from a flank, beginning with the company that is least 
closely engaged with the enemy, or the one that has the 
most favorable lines of withdrawal. If the regimental re- 
serve occupies a position on a flank of the battalion zone, it 
is generally best, when it is consistent with other con- 
siderations, to begin the withdrawal on the flank nearest 
this reserve position. 


An echelon of the heavy-weapons company, attached to 
the remaining rifle company and occupying positions in 
its rear, protects its flanks and covers the area vacated by 
the first company to withdraw. This heavy-weapons 
echelon moves to the intermediate position when the com- 
mander of the rifle company it is supporting directs it to. 


The battalion commander tries to direct the fire of sup- 
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porting artillery to interdict hostile movement into the 
areas initially vacated and to protect the flanks of the 
troops yet in position. 

The company transport joins the withdrawing com- 
panies as far forward as the situation and the terrain per- 
mit. When the enemy is pressing hard, the transport of 
the heavy-weapons company wy go almost to the firing 


positions provided it can move ong masked approaches. 
DELAYING ACTION 


Delaying action finds special application in the combat 
of security detachments, particular y in chat of rear guards 
and outposts. 

A battalion, in delaying action, usually holds extensive 
frontages, often double those ordinarily held in a sustained 
defense. In such an action, the battalion commander 
ordinarily attaches heavy weapons to his rifle companies. 
Weapons-carriers are kept as close to the combat echelon 
as the situation and the terrain permit. The battalion com- 
mander often has a platoon or section of regimental AT 
re and a platoon of light howitzers attached to his unit 

y higher authority. 

A battalion executes delaying action by holding a series 
of positions which have long-range fields of fire or which 
are covered by an AT obstacle. In any event, the main 
consideration must be the impracticability of the terrain 
for hostile tank movement. It is often advisable to leave 
unoccupied wide frontages of ground over which tanks 
might readily pass, and cover these from adjacent areas 
where tank movement is not practicable. 

In general, it can be expected that enemy tanks met 
with in a delaying action will be of the more lightly arm- 
ored types, vulnerable to the fire of the battalion AT 
weapons. The more heavily armored vehicles do not 
ordinarily appear until a strongly held defensive position 
must be attacked. 
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If We Don’t All Hang Together . . . 
It ain’t the guns or armament, or the money they can pay, 
It’s the close codperation that makes them win the day; 
It ain’t the individual, nor the army as a whole, 
But the everlastin’ teamwork of every bloomin’ soul. 
]. Mason Knox in Cooperation. 
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As in the past, this corner of the magazine will offer such material as the editors 
think will be of interest to JOURNAL readers but which does not fit into any other 
department. It will contain some of the better correspondence received by the editors, 
both damning and praising the JOURNAL, and it will be used for any other material 

ink should be reported upon to JOURNAL readers. 


which the editors t 


Sergeant Terry Bull, 
C/o Editor, Infantry Journal, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sergeant Terry Bull: 


As one Mungo fighter to another, it warms the cockles 
of my heart to read about that new grenade of yours 
(Grenade, Hand, Fragmentation, M-g, 1944, INFANTRY 
JourNat, July-August, 1940). For I know those Mungos 
are sly and war-wise, and in our next fracas with those 
scalp thieves we'll need every trick in the bag if we want 
to come out with a full head of hair. 


You say a good bomb-tossér, by straining a little, can 
get about sixty yards out of one of your fragmentation 
greeting cards. Why, at that distance if the tosser doesn’t 
duck quick, one of the fragments is just as liable to hit 
him as a Mungo. Now here’s what I'd do to correct that. 
I would remove the plastic handle and firing string (which 
would cut weight by an ounce or two) and fix the 
grenade to the business end of an arrow. A good old 
English longbow, with a pull of at least fifty pounds, 
will send that arrow grenade 150 yards as easily as you 
could spit across the room. A skilled archer with a 
seventy-pound bow would have no difficulty in flinging 
the arrow grenade double that distance. 

What about accuracy and speed, you may ask. Give 
your longbow grenadier a week on an archery range and 
he can send a dozen arrow grenades flying through air 
with the greatest of ease inside of a minute and land them 
all within a yard of his target at 150 yards. That's a lot 
better than you can do by heaving by hand, isn’t it? 

If we're going back to armor, let's not overlook the 


bow. 
Your fellow Mungo fighter, 


WituiaM Tet ATLAs. 
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Did Any of Us Look Far Enough Ahead? 


In one of the editorials in the last number of The 
Journat, entitled “A Blitzkrieg Just Doesn’t Happen,” 
it was pointed out that most of the original thought in the 
United States Army in the past has been sweated out by 
individual officers on their own time. The author of a 
recent letter to the editor of The JouRNAL is a splendid 


example of this fact. A graduate of all the Army schools, 
including the War College, and recently retired, he has 
throughout his service kept his mind wide open to new 
ideas and has produced not a few himself. 

In the editorial referred to, The JouRNAL did pat itself 
on the back a little as a medium through which original 
military ideas have often been made public. But after 
reading this officer's letter, we are now more humble. 
For he presents evidence that even the broad-minded edi- 
tors of The INFANTRY JOURNAL have at times shown a re- 
luctance to consider modern ideas and have turned down 
articles of his which covered methods of modern warfare 
now in full swing today. For example, we had so little 
faith in the possibilities of air infantry, he says, that we 
trimmed down an article of his to a fraction of its size 
and thus failed to give our readers the whole dope on 
Soviet air infantry which he made available. 

The JouRNAL was not alone in not realizing fully the 
importance of air infantry. This officer says that the Army 
War College, at about the same time, was not interested 
in a lecture on the subject which he offered to deliver. Nor 
were JOURNAL readers in general any more alert. As this 
JourNAL author of long standing goes on to say, “In suc- 
ceeding issues of The JouRNAL various letters from sub- 
scribers relating to other articles which had been pub- 
lished were quoted, but not a single reference was made to 
the tremendous possibilities of air infantry and the use 
of parachutists. Perhaps the facts and related conclusions 
presented were regarded as being too chimerical to receive 
even the barest notice. Certainly they failed to provoke 
any action or comment on the part of the Army or indi- 
vidual officers—which in the light of recent developments 
abroad now seems almost amazing.” 

In two other submitted articles, continues this old 
JourNAL author (one of the articles was submitted a 
number of years ago), he recommended the creation of a 
mechanized division for each of the four field armies, 
and discussed the use of bombardment aviation in direct 
support of attacking infantry. On neither one of these 
suggestions, it appears, did he get to first base in The 
JOURNAL. 

This author is stating plain facts which cannot be de- 
nied. But it is also true that many an idea has been pro- 
posed in the pages of The Journat which has later been 
officially adopted and put into effect. And some of these 


ideas as first expressed in these pages have resulted in 
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what, at the time, appeared to be radical changes in in- 
fancry tactics and methods. 

The important thing, however, to think about today 
is the question this author asks in concluding his letter: 
“Are American Army officers ultra-conservative—slow 
to accept new ideas? Is the discipline with which they 
have been inculcated of the sort that implies the accept- 
ance of things as they are? Are they still fighting a previ- 
ous war? Have they been influenced to shy away from 
originality or at least the expression of it by the age-old 
practice of higher authorities of not looking with any 
particular favor upon initiative or vision that may crop up 
in lower ranks?” 

These questions are straight to the point. While we are 
engaged in making our army a modern one, a most im- 
portant part of that endeavor must be, not only to enlarge 
our research activities and our opportunities to think out 
our thoughts as recommended in the last JouRNAL, but 
also to make absolutely certain that we achieve freedom of 
thought in the highest military sense. 

As for The JourNaL, it will do its best to see in the 
future that no ideas submitted to it which are likely to 
out-blitz the best blitzkrieg methods and tactics, will 
escape our readers. 
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Old Stuff! 


Another fine example of a forward-looking mind is 
that of a recent visitor to the JouRNAL offices. This of- 
ficer, with some twenty-five years’ service behind him 
now, was one of the best battlefield leaders we had in 
France. Ten or twelve years ago, he got into some minor 
difficulties because, as a Reserve instructor, he insisted on 
giving some lectures and problems which showed motor- 
ized and mechanized units in action as well as parachute 
infantry. His stuff wasn’t in the book, and so he was not 
allowed to continue showing his students what the next 
war would really be like. And now, with good reason, he 
is carrying a sizable chip on his shoulder. 

But he is more worried by far about the future than the 
past. “Panzer divisions! Parachute troops!” he snorts, 
“Old stuff! Already old stuff! Are we going to start 
in copying them? Or are we going to find something 
better—something that will make ee outfits look like 
amateurs? I’m working on it—thinking about it—figur- 
ing it out. But I've only got one head and it takes a lot of 
brains working to find the best there is. Every one of us 
ought to be thinking along those same lines—working 
his head off to get a big jump on the rest of the world. 
pe not do any copying of something that’s already old 
stuff!” 
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Twenty-six Years Apart 


The following is a quotation from the Washington 
Daily Merry-go-Round by Pearson and Allen which ap- 
peared in the Washington Times-Herald for July 27: 


If a foreign power wanted to subdue the United 
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States its most logical strategic move would be to 
establish a line through Detroit or Cleveland south to 
the Ohio River. This would cut the industrial east off 
from the agricultural west. It would sever almost every 
rail line running between New York and Philadelphia 
to the middle west. It would stop iron-ore shipments 
from the lake regions. It would starve out New York. 


The following is a quotation from an article entitled 
“National Defense,” by First Lieutenant G. A. Lynch, 
Infantry, which appeared in The INFANTRY JOURNAL for 


March-April, 1914: 
Within the region approximately bounded by the 


Potomac, Ohio, and Mississippi Rivers, and the north- 
ern boundary of the United States—a district embrac- 
ing less than one-sixth of the area of the United States 
—eighty per cent of its wealth, fifty per cent of its 
population, practically all of its great arsenals, and its 
greatest factories are located. From it the great trunk 
lines radiate to the south and west, and over them 
three-fourths of our railroad traflic passes. A hostile 
force across this relatively narrow tract would sever the 


connections that unite the different sections of the 
country. 


Revised New IDR 


Too late for us to run a full-sized ad in this number of 
The JourNAL, we received from the Military Service 
Publishing Company an advance copy of the revised 
New Infantry Drill Regulations which is just off the press 
and can now be supplied in any quantity by The INFAN- 
TRY JourNAL. The new IDR not only contains all 
changes made since the new drill regulations went into 
effect (September 1, 1939) but also contains the complete 
new manual on Interior Guard Duty. In addition to the 
drill and the guard duty manual, this IDR, as the many 
thousand who have already used it know, contains Rifle 
Marksmanship for both the Springfield and the M-1 
rifles, Military Discipline and Courtesy, and material on 
the infantry pack and equipment. Thus, several Field 
Manuals are handily combined into one, in this IDR. 

The Journat is also making arrangements for a new 
edition of Captain C. M. Virtue’s excellent book on 
Company Administration and Personnel Records. The 
new printing of this standard orderly-room work will be 
brought completely up to date on the new system of 
clothing allowances. It should be ready in a very short 
time. 

Also, the much-delayed Machine Gunner's Handbook, 
by Captain Charles H. Coates, has gone to the printer 
and we hope to be able to fill all che many orders so far re- 
ceived before the middle of October. The JouRNAL owes 
an all-around apology for the delay in getting out this 
book, but as the work of revision progressed, late and im- 
portant changes occurred. Now, however, it is up to date 
on all heavy-weapons company weapons and no further 
major changes are expected for some time to come. 
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Out of Print 


Between a big flow of new subscriptions, a large de- 
mand for siligls copies, and a great many changes of 
address among our subscribers, The JourNAL has already 
run entirely out of copies of the July-August issue. This 
in spite of the fact that we printed two thousand extra 
copies. Much as we regret it, quite a few new subscribers 
who wanted their subscriptions to begin with the July- 
August issue, but who did not get their subscription 
notices in early, will receive as their first number the 
September-October issue. 

In spite of the jam, our circulation department is rapid- 
ly untangling the large number of new addresses and new 
subscriptions. The JourNAL hopes also to install at an 
early date some new machinery which will add still more 
efficiency to this department. 
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New Field Manuals 


Within a very short time, two Field Manuals of much 
importance to the Infantry should be in the hands of 
troops. FM 23-5, the excellent new handbook on the 
M-1 rifle, has already been distributed. The long-awaited 
Infantry Field Manual, containing infantry tactics for 
units from the squad to the regiment, is now at the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office and proofs have already been 
received by the Office of the Chief of Infantry. The Jour- 
NAL can obtain copies of these manuals and any other 
publications of the Government Printing Office for those 
who wish to order them. Both manuals, needless to say, 
are distinct and vital contributions to modern American 
infantry warfare. 
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The Bark—A Sound Bringing Hope from 


Overseas 


Writing is more and more a terror to old scribes. 
EMERSON. 
Not long ago an attractive publication called The Bark 
arrived on the editor's desk. We opened it casually without 
reflecting on where it might have come from and began 
to read. In no time we were hollering for the rest of The 
JouRNAL staff to take a look at a regimental annual which 
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Rations 
. . . When an invasion of enemy territory is planned, all the beer and 
brandy possible to furnish the army should be brewed on the frontier. 
And within the enemy territory all the breweries that are found near 
the encampment are put to work. . . 


Frederick the Great: Instruction for his generals. 
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No soldier can fight unless he is properly fed on beef and beer. 
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most apparently had the touch of an expert in its layout, 
its captions—in fact, in its whole make-up. 

By that time, however, it came over us that The Bark 
was the annual of the Wolfhound regiment, the 27th 
Foot of fair Hawaii, commanded by the former editor of 
this magazine, Colonel E. F. Harding, adherence to 
whose editorial policies and methods still keeps The In- 
FANTRY JOURNAL on the high objective in its field where 
he led it. Thus it was no matter for astonishment at al! to 
find The Bark an annual for any regiment to aim at. 

Now that The Bark for 1940 is off his chest, it is a pto- 
found hope of the present JOURNAL editor that his prede- 
cessor will find time to produce an article in his inimitable 
style for these pages. In fact, we would be so glad to 

et one that we will practically guarantee to forego the 
editorial privilege of the blue pencil. Certainly, a past- 
master editor should be given extra inducement. 

In a letter from Colonel Harding received more recently, 
he says that the urge to write is upon him these days, 
but is not quite strong enough yet to overcome the dread 
of the hard sweating toil that writing involves. The 
JourNAL staff knows how that is, all right; but with the 
rest of the Infantry holds the keenest hope that his urge 
to compose will soon win out over his dread of the labor 
the undertaking entails. 


“we 
The Soldier's Bible—Special Edition 
When The Journat brought its Soldier's Handbook up 


to date, only a few months ago, an estimate of the situ- 
ation made it appear that a large edition might be needed. 
And so The Journat plunged—at least to the extent of 
ordering an initial printing larger than the total number of 
copies sold since the first edition came off the press five 
years ago. These were gone in three months, and a 
second large printing has been disposed of almost as fast. 

Three live regiments have already ordered a special 
regimental edition bearing the regimental coat-of-arms on 
the cover, and containing a reeting from the commander 
and a number of pages of regimental history. Several 
other units have a The Journat to supply full de- 
tails about a similar edition. Sample copies of the editions 
furnished on special orders to units are now available. 
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The Duke of Marlborough. 

















EDWARD L. BERNAYS is a well-known public relations 
counsel. During the World War he served with the 
United States Committee on Public Information in South 
America and at the Paris Peace Conference. He is also 
the author of Crystallizing Public Opinion and Propa- 


ganda. 
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SERGEANT TERRY BULL in real life is Major William 
S. Triplet, Infantry. He is now on duty with the Infantry 
Board at Fort Benning. He is one of The JourNat's 
steadiest and most enjoyed contributors. For a good 
many years our readers have chuckled over his character- 
istic style but pondered well his amazing succession of 
sound ideas. 

,-¢ 2 

Major JOHN H. BURNS was editor of The INFANTRY 
JouRNAL from 1938 until his untimely death two months 
ago. He wrote the piece we carry as our lead article as a 
chapter in a book he had in preparation. In a future 
number we hope to give you another fine article from the 
pen of. one of the United States’ outstanding military 
thinkers. 
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LIEUTENANT AVERY M. COCHRAN, Infantry, is a graduate 

of the West Point Class of 1932. As you will gather from 


his article, he is now on duty in Alaska. 
a Se 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL ELBRIDGE COLBY, Infantry, is a 
specialist on American participation in the World War. 
He is on duty with the Historical Section, The Army War 
College. 

et 

GEORGE R. FARNUM is engaged in the practice of law 
at Boston. He has written numerous monographs and 
articles on legal, philosophical and biographical subjects 
for law joyrnals and periodicals. His article on Mr. Justice 
Holmes originally appeared in the February, 1939 number 
of The Lawyer. 
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Haroip Lams, the noted biographer of Ghengis Khan 
and Tamerlane, spent the earlier days of his writing career 
on various newspapers and magazines. After his World 
War service with the 7th Infantry, New York National 
Guard, he turned his talents to the study of Asia. He tells 
us that he wrote Ghengis Khan in six weeks and followed 
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that with Tamerlane. He says further “I like to walk, and 
to walk away from peo le—especially when they begin to 
talk. They talk so ck these days. Being little known by 
most people, I've been told several times that I should 


read newly published books by Harold Lamb.” 
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COLONEL OSWALD W. MCNEESE is a National Guard of- 
ficer of Louisiana well-known in every other state for his 
breadth of interest in matters of National Defense, particu- 
larly those involving the National Guard, selective service, 
and man-power procurement in general. Colonel Mc- 
Neese has been active in the Guard for thirty-seven years, 
serving in the grades from first lieutenant to major of In- 
fantry until 1912 when he became adjutant general of his 
state. He was federally commissioned as major of Infantry 
in 1917 and served in France first as brigade adjutant and 
later as a division staff member. He became a lieutenant 
colonel of the Louisiana National Guard in 1919 and a 
colonel in 1924. Colonel McNeese was on active duty in 
Washington as a member of the War Department General 
Staff (G-1) from 1932 to 1936, and as Chief of the Regu- 
lations Division, National Guard Bureau, from 1937 to 
1940. Colonel McNeese is Chief of Staff of the 31st Di- 
vision (Louisiana-Mississippi-Alabama-Florida National 
Guard). 
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TECHNICAL SERGEANT FRED W. MERTEN, DEML, trans- 
lated the greater part of the material carried in the Inter- 
national Military Survey. An ex-Cavalryman, Sergeant 
Mertin is on duty i in the Translation Section, The Army 


War College. 
2 
Prosus is a well-known Infantryman who prefers 
anonymity. 
_— a oe 
CaPTAIN PAUL W. THOMPSON, Corps of Engineers, a 
native of Nebraska, graduated from the U. S. Military 
Academy with the Class of 1929. Since that time he has 
served variously with the 2d Engineers, 5th Engineers, 
and several Rivers and Harbors Districts. His knowledge 
of the German engineers comes from his service in Ger- 
many in 1936 and 1938 during which he was on duty as 
an observer with divisional engineer units. He is now on 
duty in the Intelligence Section, Office, Chief of Engi- 


neers. 
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WAR BOOKS 


The flood of books on the War and on the state of the world 
in general which has been pouring from the presses for the past 
few months is a stream much muddied by misinformation. It 
takes no more than a glance at some of them for it to be plainly 
seen that the writers have nothing sensible about war or warfare 
to tell anyone, let alone military readers who already have a closer 
knowledge of what war means than most others. But there is also, 
in this time when much needs to be said and said clearly, an 
occasional book appearing that is worth the time of a busy army 
reader, even if to read it means to snatch minutes from needed 
rest periods between marches and maneuvers. 

JouRNAL reviews of books attempt to show what a book is 
about and whether the editors think it is worth the time of any 
military man intent upon keeping his background as broad as he 
can with a limited time to spare for it. It is not intended in these 
reviews to use the book as a point of departure for an essay. 
Sometimes, however, we have to humor our reviewer by letting 
him branch out into his own opinions when they seem neither 
unreasonable nor dull. 
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Looking Squarely at the News 


WAR PROPAGANDA AND THE UNITED STATES. By 
Harold Lavine and James Wechsler. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1940. Published for the Institute for Propa- 
ganda Analysis. 355 Pages; Illustrated; Index. $2.75. 

The authors of this book have undertaken the difficult task of 
looking with a jaundiced and impartial eye on every piece of 

ropaganda and near-propaganda, from whatever source, which 
impinged upon the United States since the present war be- 

gan. In the face of propaganda of every sort, it behooves a mili- 

tary man, no matter how strong his sympathies may be for one 

side in the present conflict, to do his best to evaluate correctly 
and impartially all that he hears over the radio and all that he 
reads in newspapers, magazines, or books. For this reason, War 

Propaganda and the United States is an important book to the 

military reader. 

The book contains a review of propaganda during the World 
War. This part of the book is inadequate for the reader who 
wants a full survey of the propaganda of those days. The reader 
who wants such background would do much better to turn to 
Lasswell’s Propaganda Technique in the World War or Mock’s 
and Larsen’s Words That Won the War. But the bulk of the 
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present book, which deals with present-day propaganda, is well 
done and the subject matter appears to be as impartially treated 
as anyone could wish. 

In their final chapter entitled “Midstream” the authors of 
War Propaganda and the United States summarize the situation 
as they saw it a very few months ago: 


In the fog of war all that the nation (the United States) 
could hope to do was to maintain a minimum of sanity, to dis- 
tinguish valid claims from grandiose oral promises, to read 

between the lines of communiqués and clarion calls alike. U}ti 

mately it might nevertheless decide to fight, but it would then 
do so without romantic vision manufactured for the duration 
of the war only. And pending its decision it would not be 
stampeded by faith or loyalty. It would not interpret a London 
despatch describing Nazi bases in South America as pure evi- 
dence that such bases existed; neither would it accept at face 
value Hitler’s assurance that his designs were strictly European. 
It would not regard the blueprint of a New World Order 
drafted by liberal Englishmen as anything more than a hoax; 
and it would not succumb easily to the notion that all Naziism 
wanted from the world was Lebensraum. Above all it would 
understand in reading war propaganda, that the great question 
might not be merely: is it true? but: why was it issued? 
Was any nation capable of lie detection on the scale now 
demanded? 
The answer was not clear as these lines were written. . 

All that could be said with certainty, as the first summer of 

war approached, was that the United States was already a 

maelstrom of conflicting propaganda; that the tempo of the 

propaganda effort was being speeded up . ; and that, in so 

turbulent an atmosphere, the discovery of truth would be a 

hazardous venture. Ideas would be crucified, passions would 

rise, epithets would fill the air: “pro-German,” “pacifist,” 

“Communist,” on the one side, “British agents,” “war- 

mongers,” on the other. Some would be roughly accurate; 

many would not be, as is frequently the case with one-word 
descriptions. ‘ 

The answer might be found, if at all, . in a clearheaded 
attempt to understand the war and its origin, and to visualize 
its possible course. Few were the observers in May, 1940, who 
felt able to prophesy that such an appraisal would take 

place. . 

This gives an idea of the viewpoint from which War Propa- 
ganda and the United States was written, and indicates its value 
to the military reader who is already versed in G-2 methods of 
evaluating information of the enemy. The fish has a cold glassy 
eye, but under the water he sees clearly, even when the waters 
are somewhat muddy. We can all see things better if we learn, 
at least occasionally, to look through the murk of the present 
situation with an eye something like that of a fish. 
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The Preliminaries 
WHY EUROPE FIGHTS. By Walter Millis. New York: Wil- 
lam Morrow & Company, 1940. 272 Pages; Index. $2.50. 

This book of Mr. Millis is not in the same category as his 
previous writings. In it, he appears to have set himself only onc 
task. That task is to present a clear and accurate account of 


world happenings during the twenty years preceding the World 


lar. 
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The author has done an admirable job. Any military reader 
who feels the need of clarifying his background on the present 
war can well turn to this book. It contains well-written factual 
material and the author does not try to emphasize any particular 
slant on the war or the approaches to it. 
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Plea for Support of the Allies 


DEFENSE FOR AMERICA. William Allen White, Editor. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1940. 205 Pages. $1.00. 


In this forcible book a group of fourteen distinguished Ameri- 
cans state the reasons why they believe the United States should 
give every support to the Alhed nations short of war. As Wil- 
liam Allen White writes in his introduction to the book, “this 
book is exactly what it seems, not more, not less. It is an attempt 
to face the realities of the European war from the viewpoint of 
the United States and its future. The contributors come from all 
walks of American life . . . they speak tor many groups and 
callings.” 

How strongly Mr. White and the other authors of this book 
feel about the national defense is best indicated by the following 
further quotation from Mr. White's introduction : 


. . . We have all but heard the roaring guns. The drones 
of the hungry bombers almost reach our ears from the head- 
lines . . . And I wish to declare here with all the earnestness 
I can command, that we are not looking at a movie! We are 
looking at something that sooner or later will come to our door. 
We are looking from afar at something that we shall have to 
face at home. Not this year, probably. But eventually we must 
meet and conquer the inner evil forces in the heart of man 
that are rising just beyond our American horizon. 

* * * 


For what we are witnessing is not what you think it 1s. It’s 
not tanks and flaming gas and powder and shot and shell and 
dynamite. Not all nor chiefly. The materials and munitions of 
war, the rages of battle are merely symbols, the outer form 
of a devastating idea, the challenge of a philosophy. We and 
our ancestors for at least two thousand years have been build- 
ing that philosophy slowly around the earth into a social order 
here in Europe and America. That social order has been 
erected upon the theory that it pays to be kind, that the good 
neighbor is the prosperous man in the long run, that lying and 
deceit are a blight upon human relations, that force is not so 
desirable as a cement for a stable civilization as reason is . . . 
And now I fear the hour has struck. Maybe war itself will not 
touch us. But under social and economic pressure we may 
know the rigor of body and mind that our fathers knew. And 
we too, may walk as millions of our kind are walking the 
highways of Europe, hungrv and cold and homeless. We, too, 
may know the bitter bite of winter’s wind. We may find our 
hands twisted with unaccustomed toil. We may find some 
dugout in a hillside and thank God for its shelter . . . I repeat 
—it may not be war. But there are other dislocations of society, 
there are other ways to wreck the established order than 
Or. i « 

. . . So I suppose one may say that our front line trenches 
are stretched across any horizon where men are fighting for 
truth, truth that makes them free. And every battle of men 
struggling for truth is a part of our war. 


Se 

A Hasty Preview 

M-DAY: IF WAR COMES, WHAT YOUR GOVERN- 
MENT PLANS FOR YOU. By Donald Edward Keyhoe. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 1940. 96 Pages. $1.00. 
M-Day is a iew, written in Sunday-supplement style, of 
what, six months ago, John Q. Citizen could expect to happen 
to him in the event of war. The idea of such a book is certainly 
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Warfare, by Brigadier General Oliver 
L. Spaulding, Colonel John W. Wright, 
and Captain Hoffman Nickerson. 600 
pages; Index; Maps; $3.00. 

The story of war from the first tribal 
squabbles to the time of the Napoleonic 
campaigns. 
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American Campaigns, by Major Mat- 
thew Forney Steele. Volume I, text; Vol- 
ume II, maps. $8.00 the set. 

This is the only single work which 
gives detailed accounts, plus superb 
three-color maps, of every American 
battle from the Revolution to the 
Spanish-American War. 
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Outlines of the World's Military His- 
tory, by Colonel William A. Mitchell. 
755 pages; Index; 275 illustrations and 
maps; $3.00. 

The handiest outline of all wars— 
ancient and modern. More than 100 cam- 
paigns are covered, briefly and readably. 
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Combat Intelligence, by Lieutenant 
Colonel Edwin E. Schwien. 124 pages; 
17 maps; $2.00. 

The enemy is seldom stupid—not in 
these days. Why assume that he is— 
ever? This books tells you the wrong 
way and right way to get and use infor- 
mation. 
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Maneuver in War, by Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Charles A. Willoughby. 286 pages; 
maps; $3.00. 

This book discusses the break-through 
at length and in addition covers the 
whole pattern of modern maneuver and 
battlefield movement. 
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Soldier’s Handbook 


Everything in this book is of 1940 vintage. It has 
been completely revised and brought up to date. 
It is written in language that the soldier under- 
stands. It tells him in simple conversational style 
what he wants to know. Check over these headings 
and see the value in this big fifty-cent book: 


CONTENTS 
* 


. Oath of Enlistment and Citizenship 

. Army Regulations 

. Articles of War 

. Military Discipline and Courtesy 

The Weapons of Infantry 

. General Rules of Drill 

. Drill: The Soldier Without Arms 
Section I: Positions 
Section Il: Steps and Marchings 

. Drill: The Soldier With Arms 
Section I: General 
Section II: Manual of Arms for the Rifle 
Section III: Carrying the Automatic Rifle 
Section IV: Manual of the Pistol 

9. Drill: The Squad 

10. Extended Order: The Squad 

11. Signals 

Section I: General 

Section II: Whistle Signals 

Section III: General Arm-and-Hand Signals 

Section IV: Additional Arm-and-Hand Signals 

a Weapons Units 


m V: Arm-and-Hand Signals for Motor 
Vehicles 


12. The Infantry Pack 

13. Display of Equipment, Foot Troops 
14. Interior Guard Duty 
15. Cover Against Fire 

16. Protection Against Gas 
17. The Scout 

18. The Messenger 

19. The Observer 

20. The Compass 

21. Rations 

22. The Use of Maps 


23 Insignia 
tion I: Insignia of Rank and Service 
Section II: Insignia of the Arms and Services 


24. Clothing 
Section I: Clothing Allowances 
Section Il: Care of Uniforms and Clothing 
25. Equipment 
26. First Aid 
27. Care of the Feet 
28. Personal Hygiene 
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The Soldier's Handbook gives the soldier a con- 
venient and compact source of information that he 
could otherwise procure only by lugging around 
pounds of scattered pamphlets. It qualifies the 
soldier to perform his duties and helps him to pre- 
pare for promotion. 


Pocket Size + Illustrated + Indexed 


FIFTY CENTS, Postpaid 
Substantial discounts on quantity orders. 
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sound, but this one has the marks of a hasty job prepared for 
probable prewar market. 

The book is chiefly helpful in that it describes a large number 
of specific cases, showing in turn what is likely to happen to 
many classes of citizens and non-citizens in the event of , 
national emergency. It takes you to the cities and towns and into 
the industries of the country, there to find the men and women 
and to show what part they may be expected to play if war 
should come. 

The book would have been much better if there had beer less 
of slapdash about it. True, it is more accurate than many of the 
articles that have been appearing recently in the press and in 
magazines on military topics. Instead of writing his book in the 
style of such articles the author would have done better if he 
had taken as his model some of the simply written pamphlets 
which have been isued by various government agencies during 
the past few years and which there is reason to believe have 
brought genuine results. 

The manner in which National Defense has developed since 
the author wrote his book changes to some extent the sequence 
of events laid down in M-Day. Even a few months ago, how- 
ever, such a book could not be prepared except by using a pos- 
sible declaration of war as the point of departure. 
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M-Day Clearly Forecast 


M-DAY AND WHAT IT MEANS TO YOU. By Leo M. 
Cherne. New York: Simon & Schuster, 1940. 103 Pages. 
$1.00. 

This particular book on M-Day comes much nearer meeting 
the mark than the one reviewed above. It is clear and concise, 
and is presented in catechism form. It is easy to see how much 
thought Mr. Cherne has put into the job of trying to present 
the reality of M-Day to the American public. 

His book, however, is more of value to the non-military reader 
than to the military, although it contains much that this re- 
viewer, for one, was unaware of. Naturally, the piecemeal way 
in which pre-M-Day is preparing us for a possible M-Day itselt 
is already making some of Mr. Cherne’s material not fully ap- 
plicable. In a few respects, also, he could have made his infor- 
mation more complete. For example, his table of army pay for 
enlisted men is simply a bare table of basic pay. As JOURNAL 
readers are well aware, you cannot truthfully tell what a soldier 
gets without going in some detail into his clothing and food 
allowances and the various privileges which would cost him 
money away from his post. 

On the whole, however, Mr. Cherne’s book presents a reason- 
ably accurate picture. 
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Prize Reporting 
THEY WANTED WAR. By Otto D. Tolischus. New York: 

Reynal & Hitchcock, 1940. 331 Pages; Index. $3.00. 

Otto Tolischus gained the Pulitzer Prize this year for dis- 
tinguished foreign correspondence in his reports submitted as a 
European representative of the New York Times. They 
Wanted War is based on those same reports, and in it the author 
has given us a highly readable outline of the growth of German 
military power. 

The reader with not too much time these days for reading any 
kind of books must do some picking for himself among the many 
books on Germany. This is one he can well select. 
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Industrial Mobilization for War 


MOBILIZING CIVILIAN AMERICA. By Harold J. Tobin 
and Percy W. Bidwell. New York: Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, 1940. 257 Pages; Index. $2.75. 
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In Mobilizing Civilian America the authors attempt to show 
how the United States can best use its resources if war should 
come. They recount briefly the industrial planning of the 
United States in the World War and then outline the develop- 
ments of the Industrial Mobilization Plan of the War Depart- 
ment. 

The work of these authors is carefully done and covers every 
angle of industrial mobilization. The appendix contains indus- 
trial mobilization plans as revised in 1939. There is also a com- 
plete bibliography of the latest materials. 
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How Neutral Are We? 


NEUTRALITY FOR THE UNITED STATES. By Edwin 
Borchard and William P. Lage. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1940. 434 Pages; Index. $3.50. 
These authors present a documented study on neutrality in 

the United States since 1914. They have written trom the view- 

point of belief “that the infinite number of domestic problems 
which have remained unsolved will require all the energy of the 
country, and that on their solution the welfare of the nation 
depends.” They think that the United States must “recover its 
role as an impartial healer, and abandon that of unintelligent 
preacher. Such words as ‘aggressive’ should disappear from the 
diplomatic dictionary. . . .” 

The writers of this book appear to have underestimated the 
size and power of some of the forces recently let loose in the 


world. 
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A Readable Review of 1939 


THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD AFFAIRS IN 19309. 
By Whitney H. Shepardson and Wilham O. Scroggs. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1940. 404 Pages; Index. $3.00. 
These authors tell the story of the part taken by the United 

States in world affairs during the year 1939 in a most readable 
fashion. Though what they have prepared is a serious reference 
book they have not, in their writing of it, stuck to the usual 
style of such works. They use plenty of color in their language 
and their book forms one of the easiest ways in which any reader 
could review the year. 

The United States in World Affairs in 1939 also contains a 
carefully selected bibliography of several pages and about a hun- 
dred pages of appendixes containing the more important official 
documents of the year, and a summary of the trends in Ameri- 
can public opinion during the year taken from the Gallup poll. 
There is also tabular matter and a chronology of important 
events affecting America’s foreign relations during the year 
which covers some forty pages. 

As events crowded rapidly upon us day after day during such 
a year as 1939, it was hardly possible to keep the situation of the 
world continuously in clear perspective. Messrs. Shepardson and 
Scroggs point out in their book, how, for example, the radio 
brought the tremendous events of Europe right into our living 
rooms whenever we wanted to “twist a round knob on a square 
box.” With the news bursting upon us so fast and so frequently 
during each day, there is more reason than ever now for good 
yearbooks to be issued. This, moreover, is a distinctive type of 
yearbook—one that you can sit back and read, not merely a dry 
recital of the facts of the year. The United States in World 
Affairs in 1939 is a book to be recommended to anybody, who 
wants to find out whether what he remembers of last year 1s 
anywhere near what actually happened. 
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An Outline of Democracy 


NEW WORLD CHALLENGE TO IMPERIALISM. By 
M. E. Tracy. New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1940. 379 
Pages; Maps; Index. $3.50. 
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Let the Masters Speak to You in 


ROOTS OF STRATEGY 


Edited by 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL THOMAS R. PHILLIPS 
U. S. Army 


The military masters of the past speak 
swift laconic truths that will always 
govern the art of war. In this omnibus, 
edited by one of America’s foremost 
military writers, you will find the per- 
manent military classics. 

Sun-Tzu (500 B.C.) leads off with the 
oldest military treatise in the world. His 
Art of War deals with principles and 
fundamentals that are ageless. 

Then comes Vegetius’ De Re Militari, 
written in 390 A.D.—the military guide 
of the Western world for centuries. No 
officer can understand our own military 
institutions who has not read Vegetius 
on those of the Romans. 

Following Vegetius is Marshal de 
Saxe’s Reveries Upon the Art of War. 
You can still learn from de Saxe, one of 
the greatest generals of all time and a 
military radical in his day. 

Frederick the Great’s secret Instruc- 
tions to His Generals follows de Saxe. 
Next to Clausewitz, Frederick has in- 
fluenced German military thought the 
most. To understand the German Army 
even now you must first understand 
Frederick. 

Napoleon’s Maxims need no recom- 
mendation. They are now out of print, 
and you can buy them only in this col- 
lection of the greatest military classics. 
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This collection contains the five greatest 
military classics of all time complete in 
one volume, together with an introduc- 
tion by Colonel Phillips. The material 
by de Saxe and Frederick the Great is 
newly translated by Colonel Phillips 
from the most authentic foreign editions. 
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SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY! 
448 Pages ’ Index 1 $3.00 
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Some New 


Military Books 


The Art of Modern Warfare, by Colonel 
Hermann Foertsch, German General 
Staff. 265 pages; Index; $2.75. 


This book sums up the strategical and 
tactical tenets of today’s German Army. 
Written shortly before the current war, 
it accurately foreshadowed the military 
events of 1940. A must for the soldier's 
library. 


The Technique of Modern Arms, by 
Colonel Hollis LeR. Muller, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps. 410 pages; Index; $2.50. 


A book with a threefold purpose: (1) 
It contains a simple plan of study for 
beginners in the military art; (2) It pro- 
vides a source book for instructors in 
basic schools; (3) It prepares the junior 
officer for service or extension schools 
and assists the senior in refreshing his 
mind on the essentials. 


The Officer's Guide, third edition, new 
and revised. 322 pages; Index; $2.50. 


This is the 1940 edition of the handi- 
est ready reference work on the market. 
It speaks authoritatively on subjects that 
range from life insurance through ad- 
ministration to ideas on leadership ex- 
pressed by prominent soldiers. 
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This author sees the main problem of civilization as a st: uggle 
between imperialism and democracy. He reviews the history of 
the last four centuries in bringing out his main points. He sees 
dictatorship as depending upon the application of torce “both a 
home and abroad—force to suppress minority rights in weak 
countries, to exterminate races and deny free conscience, to close 


the door of moral and intellectual progress.” 


This fore: he 


thinks, “amounts to little but fourteenth century though: 
dressed up in khaki and equipped with tommy-guns.” f 
Mr. Tracy devotes a brief chapter to each of the countries of 
South and Central America thus to place them within his analy- 
sis of world politics. His book is written in a style to appeal to 
the general reader, but he attempts to cover too much ground in 
such a space. His style of writing is dogmatic though colorful, 
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An Old Buddy of der Fuehrer 


HITLER AND I. By Otto Strasser. Boston: Houghton Mit- 
flin Company, 1940. 245 Pages; Index. $2.50. 

Otto Strasser was a man who knew Hitler well over a period 
of years. In Hitler and I, he tells how he worked with Hitler to 
found the Nazi party and gives the story of their subsequent 
differences and final break. The book reads more like a novel 
than it does like history. It is full of terse conversational Passages, 
and the chapters describing the author's numerous escapes trom 
pursuit are often breath-taking. 

At the end of his book, Herr Strasser emphasizes his belief 
in what he calls the Freedom Front. “The outbreak of a revolu- 
tion in the Reich,” he writes, “is possibly only after Hitler's 


battle of the Marne. Possible and sure to come. 


. . « It doesn't 


matter where Hitler finds his Marne, but only that he finds it! 
Perhaps in the English Channel! Or the Atlantic Ocean itself! 
. . . Tam witness to the fact that the majority of the German 


le are in this Freedom Front. . 


. . Its first success on a tor- 


eign battlefield will be followed quickly by success on the battle- 
field inside Germany. In that victory lies the way to freedom 


and peace.” 
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Here is the Fifth Column 


THE FIFTH COLUMN IS HERE. By George Britt. New 
York: Wilfred Funk, Inc., 1940. 124 Pages. $1.00. 


Here is a collection of Fifth Column information, with names 
and places, prepared mainly from various newspaper articles 
written by the author. A lot of well-known and somewhat aged 
Trojan horses are included, with a number not so well-known 
thrown in for good measure. 

Mr. Britt’s breath-taking style is perhaps better suited to the 
Sunday papers, but what he has to recount will bear plenty of 
repetition, regardless of the manner in which it is told. The 
answer to the Fifth Column, says Mr. Britt, lies in making our 
country “strong not merely in arms but in tough unselfish cour- 
age. If we can achieve real dedication to our historic rdle, the 
details of my ee a Fifth Column can be arranged. The 


real decision 


or security in a hostile world is that we shall match 


our wealth and favorable location with an original zeal for |ib- 
erty and equality, and a flaming readiness to battle for that in- 


heritance. 


” 


He does not go into any great detail as to anti- 


Fifth-Column measures. 
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War Shorts 


THREE PORTRAITS: HITLER, MUSSOLINI, STALIN. 
By Emil Ludwig. New York: Alliance Book Corporation, 


1940. 127 Pages. $1.50. 


In this small book Emil Ludwig, in his cus running 
= gives us a colorful account of Hitler, Stalin, and ussolin.. 
is summary of the three dictators is well worth the time of any 


reader. 
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CHEMISTRY IN WARFARE: ITS STRATEGIC IMPOR. 
ANCE. By F. A. Hessel, Wellford Martin, and M. S. 
Hessel. New York: Hastings House, 1940. 160 Pages; Illus- 
t ited. $2.00. 

his is not merely a popular book on chemical warfare. It also 
touches upon the field of chemistry wherever it affects warfare 
and it is, moreover, a readable volume into which the authors 
have put much information of interest to military and non- 
military readers alike. For example, in the appendix ‘of the book 
there is a description in simple terms of the manufacture of the 

pt ncipal explosives used in war. The appendix also contains a 

brief outline of the chemistry of war gases. 

The authors also inform their readers of such nowadays prac 
tical matters as where the safest part of a building 1s when a city 
is being bombed. The book 1s clearly illustrated. 
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FRANCE AT WAR. By W. Somerset Maugham. New York: 
Doubleday Doran & Company, 1940. 111 Pages. $1.00. 

By now this little book, written by one of the best of the 
English novelists and playwrights, as a part of his wartime duties, 
is no more than a sample of first-rate propaganda for the his- 
torian to take account of. The United States, if ever it gets into 
another war, will be fortunate if it can count on writers of the 
high caliber of Somerset Maugham. 
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An Expert on the Rifle 
THE HUNTING RIFLE. By Colonel Townsend Whelen. 

Harrisburg: Stackpole’s Sons, 1940. 458 Pages; Illustrated; 

Index. $4.75. 

This book comes near being a “must” for every Infantryman. 
It will add much to the knowledge of the Doughboy who has a 
deep interest in the primary weapon of his arm—and that 
means every Infantryman. Wniting in a breezy readable style, 
Colonel Whelen, who has been a student and user of hunting 
rifles for more than fifty years, presents a thorough development 
of his topic. 

The first half of the book is devoted to matériel. Here the 
author covers elementary ballistics, basic designs, types and 
models, and ammunition, and goes into turther detail regarding 
barrels and breech actions, stocks, iron sights, and telescope 
sights. The first part of the book concludes with chapters on 
custom-built rifles and cartridges, and on binoculars and other 
accessories. 

The second part of the book is devoted to marksmanship and 
consists of some 200 pages of instructive comment and discus- 
sion written from the viewpoint of an author who knows beyond 
all question what he is talking about. The book contains many 
clear illustrations and is a fine job of printing and binding. 
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For Any Man Who Buys An Old Weapon 


THE GUN COLLECTOR’S HANDBOOK OF VALUES. 
By Lieutenant Charles Edward Chapel, U. S. Marine Corps 
(Retired). San Leandro, California: Published by the Au- 
thor, 1940. 220 Pages; 32 Plates. Paper $2.00, cloth $3.00. 
Only a genuine collector of guns could review this book and 

do it justice. It does not, however, take a collector to see its real 

value. 

The Gun Collector's Handbook of Values contains hundreds 
of accurate descriptions and illustrations of pistols, revolvers, and 
guns and shoulder arms of all types which have been produced 
in the United States. Each detailed description concludes with a 
statement of the author's estimate of the value of the weapon. 
The values given are for “good” and “fine” condition. The book 
also contains thirty-two excellent plates illustrating in halftone 
the firearms described. There is also a chapter on personalities in 
the antique-arms trade and a bibliography of much interest. 
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Even to a reviewer—and for that matter to any other reader— 
who has no expert knowledge on old weapons, this book 1s full 
of fascinating material. 


5 y 7 


Tops In Unit Histories 


THE toist FIELD ARTILLERY, AEF. By Russell Gordon 
Carter. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1940. 279 
Pages; Illustrated; Maps. $3.00. 

This is the kind of unit war history which is not only a joy to 
all members of the unit who were in it during the war and to 
those that followed them, but also to the military historian who 
may need to trace the unit through its many campaigns. This 
particular World War outfit decided to turn the job of writing 
its history over to a capable professional writer. With the co- 
operation of the veterans he has turned out a fine job. 

The maps used in the book are especially effective. Sections 
of various French official maps are used in two colors, green and 
brown, with red to show the operations. Thus the maps not 
only show clearly what happened but they take the reader of this 
history right back to France where he once had to pore over the 
same maps, under circumstances a good deal different from the 
evening's ease in which this book will usually be read. 


7 y 7 


GERMAN SUBS IN YANKEE WATERS. By Henry J. 
James. New York: Gotham House, Inc., 1940. 188 Pages; 
Index. $3.00. 

An account in much interesting detail of the U-boat activi- 
ties in American waters back in 1917-18. Some of the things 
Mr. James tells about were not given publicity at the time they 
happened because they fell under the category of military in- 
formation—diaries of U-boat commanders, naval logs, and the 
like. Now, however, these add much interest to his tale. 


7 A 7 


Other Short Reviews 
GUSTAV ADOLF THE GREAT. By Nils Ahnlund. Prince- 


ton: The Princeton University Press, 1940. 305 Pages; Illus- 

trated; Maps; Index. $3.00. 

This new life of Gustavus Adolphus is a translation and a 
rather stodgy one. In spite of its dullness, which may not be so 
apparent in the original, it is considered a Swedish historical 
classic, and should be one of the first books turned to by any 
military reader who wants to know more about Gustavus 
Adolphus. 


7 y 7 


ROMAN EAGLES OVER ETHIOPIA. By Colonel P. A. del 
Valle, U. S. Marine Corps. Harrisburg: Military Service 
Publishing Company, 1940. 201 Pages; Maps. $2.50. 

The author of this work writes from first-hand knowledge. 
Its value lies not alone in the fact that it is an eyewitness ac- 
count, but also in that it contains excellent maps and covers in 
detail the whole Ethiopian campaign. 


y 7 7 


CUSTER AND THE GALL SAGA. By Charles Kuhlman. 
Billings, Montana: Published by the Author, 1940. 46 Pages; 
Maps. $1.00. 


In this book the author throws much new light on the Battle 
of the Little Big Horn. It is his belief that the battle can now 
be followed in detail from beginning to end in view of new 
evidence. 

He presents this evidence very clearly. No one familiar with 
other accounts of Custer’s final battle will wish to miss this book. 
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The large-scale map which shows the progress of the battle ca 
be readily followed. 
ee 


TODAY YOU ARE A MAN. By Lieutenant Colonel Reube 
Noel Perley, U. S. Army (Retired). Omaha: The Valuato 
Press, 1940. 64 Pages. $1.00. 

This little book is an actual letter of counsel and advice fro 
an officer of the Regular Army to his son on the young man’ 
twenty-first birthday. Colonel Perley covers with emphasis and 
clarity all matters in which a father might truly help his so 
with good advice. 


A y 7 


THE ARMY OFFICER’S ANNUAL POCKET REFER. 
ENCE BOOK AND 1940-41 CALENDAR. Compiled and 
Published by Captain Peter Rodyenko, Corps of Engineers 
Reserve, 1940. 197 Pages. $1.00. 
This pocket book contains a good deal of reference material 

which is not gathered together in any other book. It also has a 
handy calendar arranged with plenty of space for notes which is 
particularly useful for Reserve officers and contains useful chap- 
ters on map reading, camouflage, and stereovision, and much 
other up-to-date information. There are illustrations showing 
insignia and how to place them on the uniform, diagrams of 
ground organization, and many tables of various data of in- 
terest to the army officer of any component. 


7 y 7 


THE AGADIR CRISIS. By Ima Christina Barlow. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1940. 401 Pages; 
Index. $4.00. 
This 1s the first complete study of the Agadir Crisis to appear. 

It is not only a scholarly job but contains much good clear writ- 

ing. It is a necessary reference for any student who wishes to 

approach in a detailed manner the beginnings of the first World 

War. 
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HAITI AND THE UNITED STATES. By Captain Ludwell 
Lee Montague, Cavalry Reserve. Durham: Duke University 
Press, 1940. 292 Pages; Index. $3.00. 
A thorough and scholarly work. The book is well documented 

and will undoubtedly be used as a basic reference on Haiti and 

our relations with that country for years to come. 


7 7 A 


THIS PECULIAR WAR. By A. W. Zelomek. New York: 
International Statistical Bureau, 1940. 143 Pages; $2.00. 
The title of this book comes, of course, from the false stale- 

mate of the first few months of the present war. Like many 

others, this author swallowed whole Liddell Hart’s defensive 
theory of warfare. 
7 7 4 


THE ROMAN ART OF WAR UNDER THE REPUBLIC. 
By F. E. Adcock. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1940. 131 Pages; Index. $2.00. 
A very clear and readable account of the strength and weak- 

nesses of the Roman armies under the Republic and the strategy 

and tactics of Roman leaders. Particularly interesting is the dis- 
cussion of the battle formations of the legions and their sub- 
divisions. 

r 7 7 


A MAN NAMED GRANT. By Helen Todd. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1940. 594 Pages; Index. $3.50. 
A Man Named Grant is a finely written biography in novel 

form. It is a book for relaxation rather than for study. Every 

military reader who is interested in the Civil War will enjoy it. 
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